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THE VOICE OF HIS WISDOM. . 





BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 





KEEP thou thy bounds, O Sea, 
His wisdom saith ; 

Limits He sets for thee, 
Shore-land He sheltereth. 


Seething immensity 
Calms at His slightest breath,— 
Keep thou thy bounds, O Sea, 
His wisdom saith. 


Until what is to be 
Hath brought the end of Death,— 
Until Eternity 
Thy vastness swallowetb, 
Keep thou thy bounds, O Sea, 
His wisdom saith. 
New YORK CITY. 
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RUBY HEART. 








BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





ONCE in the Shadow Land. 

Where waiting spirits stand 

Till the august command 
Bids them depart 

Over the bridge of birth 

Into the isle of earth, 

Heirs of its grief and mirth, 
Stood Ruby Heart. 


With veil of fiesh anon 

Each soul is clothed upon, 

Even as perfumes don 
Variant flowers, 

And uato Ruby fell 

Rove light as asphodel, 

Frail weft to suffer well 
Harsh human hours. 


When to the spheric goal 
Speeds each permitted soul, 
One with an aureole 
Glistens beside, 
Leaving a lonely place, 
Where, with their moonlight grace, 
Softening the dusky space, 
Angels abide. 


But when for Ruby Heart 
Time was to bear her part, 
Never a silvery dart 
Sundered the shade, 
But from the glimmering train 
Murmured a sound like rain, 
As the dark angel Pain 
Followed the maid. 


Oft as his cloud plumes stir 

Sorrows encompass her, 

Odors of bitter myrrh, 
Savors of dust. 

Vainly for peace she sighs. 

Still with mysterious eyes 

Over her path he flies, 
Keeping his trust. 


Sometimes a music slips 
From his unsmiling lips, 
Or branch of balsam dips 
From loosened hold, 
Or at the zephyr’s whim 
Wavers his mantle dim, 
Hinting an under rim 
‘'Gleamy with gold. 


Ah, flaming Ruby Heart, 
Schooled by his angel art, 
Smart upon stinging smart, 

Could’st thou, as we, 
See from those pinions dread 
Splendor celestial shed, 
Crowning thy weary head, 

Could’st thou but see! 
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REPLY TO AN ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 











Dear Sir :—In the course of a busy and somewhat pub- 
lic life, I have had the honor of frequent notice from 
yourself, and must confess that I have given but little 
attention to the one-sided correspondence. But your let- 
ter, just received, called forth it seems by my story of 
Representative Workingmen in THE INDEPENDENT, gives 
me the opportunity to say a needed word. 

In your letter you are so good as to say that you like 
the ‘‘manly men” whose story I told at second-hand ; 
but somewhat illogically it seems to me, dislike me and 
THE INDEPENDENT for giving them so public a hearing. 


_ You insist that ‘‘there are many men quite as manly, 


but not so fortunate because they cannot get work.” I 
had a strange confirmation of this a few hours before 
the receipt of your epistle, in the case of a manly man of 
upright character, with a wife and children dependent 
upon his toi!, who was driven from the work he was most 
anxious to do by men who threatened his life if he took 
up the shovel that they threw down. Within the past 
few days the number of these men has multiplied by the 
tens of thousands ; and I need but to step to the door of 
my study to hear the rattle of the soldiers’ muskets upon 
the floor of the terminal station, soldiers who have been 
called in to protect free-born American citizens in their 
simple right towork, It reminds me that three days ago, 
upon the anniversary of our supposed independence, I 
was prevented from delivering an address upon that lib- 
erty, which Americans have been wont to boast asa 
heritage, by the fiat of the son of an Alsatian whose or- 
ders were executed in this city by a Swiss. When I re- 
member that three generations ago my fathers were 
fighting to maintain the rights of himself and descend- 
ants to ‘liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” and that 
thirty-one years ago that very day I was lying upon my 
musket within sight of the rebel fires north of Gettys- 
burg, I donot need to tell you that my blood knew some- 
thing of that tumult which has come down to me from 
seven generations of American freemen and soldiers, 

You say in your letter that ‘‘the poor understand the 
pulpit.” I wish to God they did. I take it you are not 
poor, or it would follow that you must know the falsity 
of your charges. You are pleased to make a personal 
attack upon me as “‘ without fellow-feeling for the suf- 
fering.” I will safely challenge any master workman of 
the United States, including Mr. Debs himself, to show 
down with me in the amount he and I have contributed 
to relieve the distress of the unemployed during the times 
that we are now passing through. 

You say that ‘‘the chasm between the rich and the 
poor is deepening and widening every day.” So it is, 
thanks to professional agitators, imported anarchists and 
political demagogs. For years we have been steadily 
aritting toward the crisis of to-day, in which, as I write, 
millions of dollars’ worth of property is going up in 
flames, to be paid for, all of it, out of the crippled indus- 
tries of the Republic. It is the inevitable result of just 
such groundless accusations as I find in your letter. 
When ministers of the Gospel, called on to address the 
young men of the nation as they are leaving their schools, 
solemnly assure thei that they are ‘‘slaves”; when a 
Senator of the United States upon the floor of ‘‘ the most 
august legislative body of the world,” selects a certain 
citizen of the Republic and proposes that he shall be put 
beyond the protection of Federal law and his property 
turned over tothe mercy of the mob; when the govern- 
ors of our States assail not the rioters but the troopsthat 
bear our flag, there is a more profound chasm opening 
than that between classes in society, and that is the 
chasm between civilization and barbarism. 

I cannot accept as a representative of American work- 
ingmen an industrial order, the A. R. U., which within 








the p»st month denied membership to my friend and fel- 
low-soldier, the colored sexton of mv church, who during 
the fight in Mobile Bay stood by the door of the powder 
magazine and passed out the shells that Farragut fired. 
It may be I am not ‘‘a friend of the workingmen,” that 
I “do not understand them”; but I understood what this 
one meant when he laid his little bunch of flowers, from 
the garden of his cabin, upon my communion table last 
Sunday. He meant that as between the imported lords 
of labor lodges in this country, and the Church, he had 
found the laboring man’s friend and his friend beside the 
altar of the Church of Christ. 

It is evident by your letter that you have caught on to 
the popular cant that the strikers and mobs of to-day are 
‘the friends of Him” whose name is above every name. 
Having mingled somewhat of late in their swarming 
thousands, and heard that name used only and used 
every where with ribald oath and brutal jest, Ican hardly 
accept as true that the men who are burning our cities 
are waiting for the second coming of Him who said that 
‘‘ those who take the sword shall perish by it.” It is true 
that “‘the need of the day is disciples like Him”; but 
to-day does not need that more than the day two thon- 
sand years gone, and it crucified both Him and them. 

There are a great many lessons for you and me, for all 
citizens of the Republic to learn. Many of them we can 
learn from the past. But the first and most important 
of all is that the safeguard of the poor man is not other 
than the safeguard of the rich, and that is the inviols- 
bility of the law. I have studied the condition of the 
workingman on his own soil, from the crofters of Scot- 
land to the peasunt who trims his olive orchard by the 
Mediterranean : and I know, as you ought to know, that 
in no country has he such opportunities as in this which 
you and your fellow-counselors seem bound to destroy. 
It was founded by men that-feared God and did right- 
eousness. It was builded by men that loved the Church 
and honored it. It will still be preserved by them. 
There are a good many thousands of men with gray in 
their beards and a bronze button in their coats who 

will not readily take their laws from any secret 
order or new Council of Ten. They are citizens. 
Most of them have been poor boys. Most of them 
have rung the iron on the anvil, and followed the 
plow, and driven the plane. But they are free men, 
and will not see their freedom of action to work or 
travel or conduct business curtailed by the orders of dic- 
tators whom they have not selected, and in whose usur- 
pation of governmental funciions they have neither 
interest nor veice. They know one field where they are 
willing to meet all who differ from them, and that is the 
freeman’s polis ; they know one arbitrament to which to 
submit all issues, and that is the court of law. They 
may be misrepresente’l and maligned, threatened or as- 
sassinated ; but while they live they will live citizens of 
a State in whose whole regulation they have an equal 
voice ; or, if they die, they will die, as did their fathers 
and their brothers, in defense of that civil order ‘‘ whose 
seat is in the besom of God, and whose voice is the har- 
mony of the universe.” 

S1oux Ciry, Ia. 
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THE NOVELISTS ART OF CHARACTERIZATION, 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


WHEN Prometheus, in the Greek legend, had made a 
man and a woman out of clay, he lighted his torch in the 
sun to give them animal heat, and he then blew the 
breath of life into their nostrils. As a creative act, this 
last feat of the great Titan far surpassed the first. It is 
the feat which to this day has bothered his successors, 
the novelists. The man and the woman of clay most of 
us can shape fairly well and without much difficulty ; 
but ts endow them with animal heat, so that they feel 
warm and human to the touch—an4, furthermore, to in- 
spire them with that. breath of life which makes the 
world akin—that is an achievement of which only a very 
few are capable. 

It is astonishing how little the reading public de- 
manded in the way of characterization only half a cen- 
tury ago. I have hunted through some forty volumes of 
the Waverley novels in the hope of finding a really good 
piece of portraiture; and it is simply astounding how 
few there are to be found. The men are sometimes 
fairly well, drawn (as in the case of ‘‘ The Antiquary ”), 
tho in direfully conventional language ; but the women, 
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if they are young and fair, are complimentéd rather than 
described in those chivalrous terms of gallantry which 
flow so easily from that pen. Here is, for instance, what 


goo’ Sir Walter has to say of Amy Robsart, the heroine 


of “* Kenilworth”: 

** While she was in this attitude and with a correspon4- 
ing expression betwixt listlessness and expectation on her 
fine and expressive features, you might have searched sca 
and land without finding anything hlf so lovely. The 
wreath of brilliants which mixed with her dark brown 
bair did not match in luster the hazel eve, with a light 
brown eyebrow, penciled with exquisite delicacy, and long 
evelashes of the seme color, relieved and shaded. . 

The milk-white pearls of the necklace which she wore . . , 
were excelled in purity by her teeth and by the color of her 
skin,” etc. 

The mirror, we are told, had rarely reflected such 
charms from its polished surface, and there is more of 
the same sort of courteous generalities. But nota single 
touch is there which individualizes the lady, which 
makes us see her and feel her atmosphere and spiritual 
quality. There is no aura of personality about her ; nor 
is there in the subtiler modern sense, about a single one 
of Walter Scott’s heroines. Take Rose Bawardine, in 
** Waverley”; and we have the same catalog of vapid 
compliments, but not the remotest approach to such 
vitalizing touches as we find in George Eliot, George 
Meredith, Turguéneff, Tolstoi, Thomas Hardy and Henry 
James. Her skin was “like the snow of her own moun- 
tains in whiteness,” her figure was ‘‘ remarkably ele- 
gant,” “her motions were easy and unembarrassed.” 
But all that might apply to thousands of ladies, and does, 
in fact, apply to the great majority of romantic heroines. 

Among Walter Scott’s contemporaries I know but two 
novelists, tho there may have been more who could put 
a character squarely upon its feet and produce the illu- 
sion of life. These two are Goethe and Balzac. In the 
eighteenth century, which, generally speaking, hada far 
livelier sense of reality than the first half of the nine- 
teenth, we have Fielding, Smollett and Goldsmith, and 
in a lesser degree Richardson and Sterne. That was be- 
fore the gray ghost of Romanticism had arisen to haunt 
the souls of men and obscure their vision. Goethe simply 
abounds in admirably clear, authentic and convincing 
characters, which are so slive in every fiber that they 
would dim the windowpane if they breathed upon it. 
Hermann, the landlord of the Golden Lion, the village 
apothecary, Charlotte in ‘‘ Werther,” Frederick in 
** Wahrheit und Dichtung,” rise like old acquaintances 
out of the memory, each with his or her distinct atmos- 
phere of personality. In Balzac we have such an em- 
barrassment of riches that we scarcely know where to 
turn. As a specimen let mechoose at random the Duch- 
ess de Langeais in the noveiof that name: 

“She wasa woman artificially educated, but really igno- 
rant; full of noble sentiments, yet lacking thought to 
bring them into order; spending the rich treasures of her 
soul on conventionalities, tho not unwilling to brave soci- 
etv, hesitating, nevertheless, and dropping into artifice as 
the natural consequence of her scruples; with more way- 
wardness than character, more taste than enthusiasm, 
more head than heart ; eminently a woman, yet essentially 
acoquet: Parisian to the core, reflecting not at 
all, or reflecting too late, of a natural imprudence that rose 
at times almost to poetic hights; deliciously insolent, yet 
humblein the depths of ber heart. Capable of ber- 
oism, yet forgetting to be heroic for the sake of uttering 
some witty malice; young and sweet, but aged by the 
*oaxims of the world about her,”’ etc. 

This is analvsis with a vengeance; but it is synthetic 
analysis, for in the end it combines into a very compre- 
hensible, thoroughly modern and lifelike personage. 
It is portraiture in the style of Meissonier, who, with an 
infinite number of these deft and unerring feather 
touches, produces a living and speaking likeness, The 
bold simplicity of Direr and Rembrandt who, witha few 
vigorous strokes, placed the essential features of the 
personality before you, did not come naturally to Balzac, 
and he rarely attempted it. But there is an indestructi- 
ble vitality in all his maturer work, and to this day his 
colors show no signs of cracking or fading. 

Thackeray fully rivaled his French colleage in subtile 
discrimination of character ; but for all that his charac- 
terizations. are rarely quotable. They are generally 
scattered and diffused through the whole book and, by 
their cumulative effect, gradually define the person and 
differentiate him from the restof humanity. His speech 
and sction have more to do with the total impression he 
produces than anything the author has to say of him. 
This is good art, no doubt, simulating the methods of 
life itself. As for Dickens, he was so wholly given over 
to caricature (tho brilliant enough as such) that I am, by 
that very fact. debarred from naming bim in the com- 
pany of serious artists. There is usually the note of 
hysteria in his style of portraiture. I always supply a 
shriek or a jeer, or a squawk or a shout, which, some- 
how, seems to be imbedded in the text, and is needed by 
way of amplification. No one but a noisy histrionic 
man could have written the following characterizations 
which correspond in literature to the works of Cruik- 
shank and Leech in art: 

“There young Toots was, at any rate, possessed of the 
gruffest of voices and the shrillest of minds; sticking 
ornamental pins into his shirt and keeping a ring in his 
waistcoat pocket to puton his little finger by stealth, when 
the pupiis went out walking, constantly falling in love by 
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sight with nurserymaids, who had no idea of his existence, 
and looking at the gas-lighted world over the little iron 
bars in the left-hand corner window of the front three pairs 
of stairs after bedtime, likea greatly overgrown cherub 
who had sat up aloft much too long.” 

“Miss Blimber, too, althoa slim and graceful maid, did 
no soft violence to the gravity of the house. There was no 
light nonsense about Miss Blimber, She kept ber hair 
short and crisp and wore spectacles. She was dry and 
sandy with working in the graves of deceased languages. 
None of your live languages for Miss Blimber. They 
must be dead—stone dead—and then Miss Blimber dug 
them up like a gboul.”’ 

“As to Mr. Feeder, B.A. [Dr. Blimber’s assistant], he 
was a kind of human barrel organ, with a little list of 
tunes at which he was continually working, over and over 
again, without any variation. He might have been fitted 
up with a change of barrels, perhaps, in early life, if his 
destiny had been favorable; but it had not been, and he 
had only one with which, in a monotonous round, it was 
his occupation to bewilder the young ideas of Dr. Blim- 
ber’s young gentlemen.” . 

This is-all as delightfully vivid, pronounced and em- 
phatic as a cartoon in Punch, and Cruikshank caught 
just the proper style for its illustration. The scheme of 
life was a simple and easily decipherable one to Charles 
Dickens. To the subtiler shades of character he was 
blind. The mysterious complexity of human fates in all 
their manifold entanglements did not worry him, because 
he did not perceive it. In the long and brilliant series of 
English novelists there is one, however, who has looked 
the Sphinx fearlessly in the face and nobly wrestled 
with its riddles, I mean George Eliot. She possessed 
in an eminent degree that perception of life’s profound 
and tragic intricacy, which Dickens lacked; and her 
characterizations which take into account the finest and 
most impalpable shades are, to my mind, unexcelled in 
English or any other fiction. 

What, for instance, can be better than the observation 
concerning Lydgate in ‘‘ Middlemarch” that there ‘‘ was 
a certain fling about his bearing—a fearless expectation 
of success.” Furthermore “he had the medical accom- 
plishment of looking perfectly grave, whatever nonsense 
was talked to him, and his dark, steady eye gave him 
impressiveness as a listener.” ‘‘ There was acareless re- 
finement about his toilet and utterance.” ‘‘ He said ‘I 
think so,’ with an air of so much deference, accompany- 


ing the insight of agreement, that she [Lady Cheltam]- 


formed the most cordial opinion of his talents.” 
These are the kind of touches which marvelously 
vivify a character in fiction. I know now just what 


kind of man Lydgate was. I have caught the living, 
vibrating keynote of his personality ; and a hundred 
luminous comments which his own speech and action 
emphasize and elucidate gradually complete and round 


out the man, 

Scarcely less successful is the portrait of plain Mary 
Garth, whose ‘‘ eyes were nothing more than clear win- 
dows in which observation sat laughingly,” and whose 
speech ‘‘ had a rippling undercurrent of laughter.” As 
for Dorothea Brooke, she seems to me exquisitely true 
and quiveringly alive ; and the art by which this effect 
is achieved is as deftly delicate and as nobly aglow with 
human sympathy and as vitalized with spiritual inten- 
tions as that of Rembrandt and Van Dyke. 

** Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which seems to 
be thrown into relief by poor dress, Her band and wrist 
were so finely formed that she could wear sleeves not 
less bare of style than those in which the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to Italian painters.” Quite contrary to the 
rules of rhetoric, which bid us eschew the illustrations 
of a material fact by means of an abstract one (but for 
all that highly illuminating), is the remark that her 
plain garments gave her “the impressiveness of a fine 
quotation from the Bible in a newspaper paragraph.” 
‘*She had that sort of beauty which carries a sweet ma- 
tronliness even in youth.” Tnere was ‘‘a melancholy 
radiance under the grand eyelids.” She was possessed 
of a ‘‘quietude which seemed beautiful, like clear 
depths of water.” She had “large, maternal hands,” 
etc, 

Rosamond Vincy and her brother Fred, Mr. Casaubon, 
Will Ladislaw, Mrs. Cadwailader, Mr, Garth and a score 
of other characters are projected upon the spacious can- 
vas of ‘‘ Middlemarch” with the same grandly Prome- 
thean design and creative modeling. They are not crude 
sketches in clay. They have animal heat and throbbing 
pulses, and they feel warm to the touch ; for the author 
has breathed into all of them the breath of life. It is, of 
course, possible that the future may still further im- 
prove and refine the art of characterization, endow it 
with richer hues and deeper intuitions ; but up to date I 


know of nonovelist who has had a more vivid realization. 


of human character than George Eliot and more trium- 
phantly expressed it. 
New YorK City. 
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On the 3d of November next it will be one hundred 
years since the birth of William Cullen Bryant ; but as that 
is an-inconvenient season of the year, the one hundredth 
anniversary will be celebrated by the good people of Cum- 
mington, Mass.,on the 16th of August, when Mr. John 
Bryant, a brother of the poet, will read “‘ The Rivulet ”’ and 
two of his own poems. Mr. Parke Godwin will preside, and 
there will be a large company of distinguished literary 
people in attendance. 
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DUBS, DABS AND DEBS. ™ 


BY E. H. JOHNSON. 

‘“‘ Dass,” said I, ‘the newspapers are full of Debs, and 
I can’t make out who he is, or what he wants.” 

‘* Of course you can’t, you dear old fossil,; Dubs noone 
expects you to know the latest thing out. Debs is the 
tall Kikewink of the Holjurbreths, an association for the 
perpetuation of juvenility. See?” 

‘* No, Dabs, I don’ see at all.” 

** Why, Dubs, it’s just here: lots of men are growing 
old from hard work. Now Debs discovered the momen- 
tous fact in man-raising, that very young children hold 
their breath \. hen they fall into a fury. Other people 
had seen them do it, as other people besides Newton had 
seen apples fall; but Debs alone saw the meaning of it, 
and Debs is the real discoverer. As only very young 
children hold their breath, and would never grow old if 
they did not quit holding it, therefore men can grow 
young again by this wonderfully simple expedient. That 
is not all, Debs discovered thata child can get anything 
it wants out of its mother by growing black in the face. 
‘Eureka!’ cried Debs, ‘I have found out how to run 
society and also the secret of perpetual youth.’ And so 
he organized his majestic union for the promotion of 
juvenility and the solving of social problems by the daily 
practice of self asphyxiation. The neophytes have to.be 
helped in choking by the adepts. But they soon become 
resolute Holjurbreths, who choke themselves and their 
neighbors. The next degree is the Blakinface ; but the 
highest grade of all hasbeen attained only by Debs him- 
self, who can hold his breath until he doubles up, and his 
toes touch hisforehead. Hence his sublime title of Tall 
Kikawink. It was the public exhibition of this marvel- 
ous exploit which has caused the rapid growth of the new 
order. Nothing like it was ever seen outside of a cradle. 
Few babies ever can do it. Hence the Union has grown 
beyond all reckoning, and Debs is the idol of Chicago, 
especially of the simple-hearted refugees from European 
tyranny. Some have gone on from holding their breath 
to starving themselves and their families, They grow 
more youthful every day, altho it is noticed that what 
the fathers gain in youth the mothers and children take 
on in age.” 

‘** But, Dabs,” said I, ‘* you are surely fooling. There’s 
been nothing of this sort about Debs in the papers. All 
I’ve seen is that he is able in these hard times to coax 
thousands of men to quit work and to starve themselves 
and their families for the sake of showing how mad they 
are about something or other ; and I can’t just make out 
what it is.” ; 

‘*Right you are, Dubs, as far as your lights lead you; 
but don’t you see that this plan of starving themselves 
and their own folks because they are mad at other folks’s 
folks, is just exactly the true and consistent way to ap- 
ply the great principle of the Holjurbreths? Why, sir, 
by choking and starving themselves they will speedily 
solve all the problems of society, bring capital 10 its 
knees, raise themselves to the lofty degree of Blakin- 
face, and who knows but they may in great numbers 
attain the ineffable dignity of Kikawink, which only 
Debs himself, in the whole history of the human race, 
has been able to attain? But Debs is a genius. Debs is 
unique. Let no other man hope to be quitea Debs.” 

‘** Dabs,” I cried, seizing his hand and vainly trying to 
hug him—* Dabs, I thank you ; I understand it ail. The 
sky is full of glory, and the situation swims in light. 
Debs is the master-spirit of the century. Letus all hold 
our breath. Let us all grow black in the face. Let as 
many as possible attain even to kick a wink. Let us, at 
apy rate,starve our families and ourselves in order to 
make the world see how furious we are. Then shall we 
be truly childlike. Then sball we be ineffably jejune. 
Then shall we close the nineteenth century in America as 
the eighteenth closed in France, with the glory of a cos- 
mic terror and the bliss of universal anguish.” 

‘* There you go, Dubs, off the handle, like many an un- 
thinking conservative, who flies into extremes as soon as 
he gets his eyes open. You are far too old ever to be- 
come a child again. You can only be a nuisance and a 
fool. That is just the trouble with most of the Holjur- 
breths. Debs alone has become a true baby, and more 
wonderful than a baby, He is the consummate flower of 
his system. But the world never before heard of a Debs, 
and there will scarcely be another. Pienty of people will 
go on try ing to make themselves black in the face ; some 
may do it ; but no one, I tell you, except Debs ever suc- 
ceeded in kicking his own wink, ‘The world will long 
sigh for a vision of his radiant infancy, when at last he is 
put for shelter in a foundling hospital ; but altho his too 
ambitious followers go on strangling and starving them- 
selves, yes, even starving and strangling everybody, su- 
preme babyhood is for them a vain aspiration. Thecen- 
tury waxes old, and Debs is only a meteor to light up the 
night of its final decade. No Dabs may attain unto the 
glory of a Debs, and a Dubs ought never to think of such 
a thing. tio to sleep again, old friend. Dream out the 
few remaining years of the century, and be thankful if, 
with the dawn of the twentieth, you awake to a world 
for which Debs will be no longer a terrifying meteor but 
a shining sun, fixed in the zenith, the true light of the 
new age.” ; 

So spake Dabs about Debs unto the harkening and now 
humbled Dubs. 

CHESTER, PENX, 
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* AMERICA’S NEED OF THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 





BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 


Ir is a fact of the highest interest that the greatest 
statesmen and the greatest financiers of the United 
States, whenever they have expressed any opinion con- 
cerning an interoceanic ship canal across the Central 
American Isthmus, have spoken in unqualified favor of 
the enterprise. Moreover there has never been a doubt 
expressed by any of the great men of this country as to 
the necessity of retaining such a canal, when built, un- 
der American control, if not under control of the Gov- 
ernment itself. Such unanimity of conviction, enduring 
from the days of Adams and Monroe and Clay down to 
our own times, cannot fail to impress every thinking 
person with the importance of this work, and with the 
need of suitable action on the part of Congress to prevent 
its passing into foreign ownership. 

There are two urgent reasons against foreign control. 
As a matter of political safety our Government has es- 
tablished a principle opposing interference in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere by European nations. This 
principle, formulated at the suggestion and with the 
hearty approval of Great Britain, has received the in- 
dorsement of every President since Monroe ; and Ham- 
ilton Fish, altho opposed to any further acquisitions of 
territory by the United Scates, affirmed officially, while 
Secretary of State, that 

“The United States stands solemnly committed by repeat- 

ed declarations and repeated acts to this doctrine. 
This policy is nota policy of aggression; but it opposes 
the creation of European dominion on American soil, or 
its transfer to other European powers, and it looks hope- 
fully to the time when, by the voluntary departure of Eu- 
ropean governments from this continent and the adjacent 
islands, America shall be wholly American. It does not 
contemplate forcible intervention in any legitimate con- 
test; but it protests against . the increase of Euro- 
pean power or influence.”’ 

The immediate political danger of foreign control 
of the Nicaragua Canal lies in the peculiar re- 
lations of the Mosquito Coast to the territory 
through which the canal must pass. The inhabit- 
ants of this strip of jungle were fur nearly two 
centuries, with short intermission, under the protection 
of Eagland, until the protests of our Government caused 
the transfer of the protectorate to Nicaragua in 1860. 
The arrangement, however, left Eagland in such a rela- 
tion to the Mosquito Coast that she could be appealed to 
for protection in case Nicaragua should violate any of 
the conditions of the Treaty of Managua. It must be 
borne in mind that the Mosquito question was particular- 
ly aggravated by the action of Great Britain, in 1848, in 
claiming for her Mosquito allies the whole eastern coast of 
Nicaragua, including the Rio San Juan del Norte, which 
forms the only possible route for the eastern section of 
the canal. Altho the present Mosquito Reservation does 
not embrace the region traversed by the Rio San Juan, 
this strip of territory was only recognized by Great Britain 
as belonging to Nicaragua subject to the conditions of 
the Treaty of Managua. Accordingly, it lies within the 
bounds of possibility that at some future time England 
may undertake to revive her former protectorate by de- 
claring the Treaty of Managua abrogated through fail- 
ure of Nicaragua to comply with all its provisions. This 
would at once place England in a position to dictate 
terms to a private corporation owning the Nicaragua 
Canal, 

The diplomatic relations of the Nicaragua Canal are 
exceedingly complex, and could with difficulty be ex- 
plained within the limits of a single article. Suffice it to 
say, that the large group of treaties between different 
powers, having reference, directly or indirectly, to a 
trans-isthmian canal, can only be prevented from involv- 
ing the United States in serious entanglements with Eu- 
ropean and Central American nations by a rigid enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, and by lending such 
governmental support to the canal enterprise itself as 
will keep the securities of the canal company in Ameri- 
can hands, and insure the protection of the property by 
the strong arm of the United States. 

The second reason against foreign control is a purely 
commercial one. Ii has been well stated by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress as follows : 

“To leave the interests of the people of the United States 
dependent upon the cupidity of a corporation controlled, 
necessarily, by its changing pecuniary interests, and which 
may fall under the influence of rival powers, would be to 
surrender the great advantages expected by our people 
from the use of the canal in shortening, by over 10,000 
miles, the passage of vessels from our ports on the Atlantic 
to our ports on the Pacific, as well as to endanger the vast 
trade that it is expected will spring up from the United 
States, through the canal, to the western ports of South 
America and to Asia and Australia. While the United 
States does not desire to have a monopoly of these benefits, 
but is willing upon just considerations to share them with 
all the nations of the world, yet we are more deeply inter- 
ested than any other in making the burden of this transit 
as light as possible, and to secure its completion at a sum, 


the interest on which will not be too great a burden upon 
commerce.” ; 


; We do not need, however, to wait for a strictly Amer- 
ican Commerce to “‘spring up ” on theo: ean as a result 
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of the canal, to benefit by its advantages, for the 
through traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of this country amounts to-day to over 275,000 tons per 
annum ; and if to this is added the commerce between 
the Atlantic Coast States and Pacific ports outside of the 
United States, amounting to 1,102,086 tons, and that be- 
tween the States on the Pacific Coast and foreign Atlan- 
tic ports, aggregating 1,032,247 tons, we find that a total 
American tonnage of about 2,409,326 tons would avail 
itself of this canal, if it were open to-day. This is a larger 
amount than the total commerce passing through the 
Suez Canal in 1879, ten years after its inauguration. The 
natural increase of commerce, when not stimulated by 
improved facilities, is about one per cent. per annum, so 
that the American tonnage will be considerably larger 
by the time the canal is opened, and considering the 
larger area and larger population to be served by the 
Nicaragua Canal we may rationally anticipate even a 
more phenomenal development of trade between the 
East and the West as aresult of the lower rates it will in- 
duce, than that which has taken place in consequence of 
the improvement of navigation through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, where the increase, since the United States 
Government assumed control of the work in 1881, has 
been over 600 per cent., until it now stands at about 
11,000,000 tons annually. 

The incidental advantages of the lake improvements 
have been even greater, since free navigation for vessels 
of twenty feet draught has called into existence a lake 
marine which carries to-day 26 per cent. of the 
total freight movement of the entire United States. 
These cargoes consist of the heavier, bulkier freights, 
whose low values would not bear the imposition of high 
transportation charges, and which, without the advan- 
tage of low rates must have remained unshipped. In 
other words, the tremendous development which we 
have witnessed in that portion of the United States 
within the zone of attraction to the great waterways of 
the Northwest could not have taken place but for these 
improved facilities. In like manner we may anticipate 
a rapid increase of population and ¢xpansion of com- 
merce in the West, and a reciprocal influence on the 
East and South as soon as the bulky commodities’ of 
civilization, its fuel and building materials, its ores and 
raw food products, can be cheaply interchanged between 
these sections through the medium of the Nicaragua 
Canal. Asa natural consequence there would be an in- 
creased demand for manufactures and other higher class 
freights, which would augment the receipts of all the 
great Western railroads. 

In view of this partial survey of the benetits which the 
United States will derive from the Nicaragua Canal, it is 
easy ‘to see why students of transportation matters on 
both sides of the Atlantic agree in stating that we will 
be the greatest gainers by its construction. It is equally 
apparent that the canal itself, viewed as an investment, 
will be a desirable possession. The commerce of all na- 
tions which would necessarily use this waterway amounts 
at the present time, in round numbers, to 8,000,000 tons 
per annum. This, at a toll of $2 per ton, would jield a 
gross revenue of $16,000,000. The cost of maintenance 
and operation of the canal would be excessive at $3,000,- 
000 ayear. This would leave $13,000,000 for the interest 
(at three per cent.) on an indebtedness of $100,000,000, 
and for providing a sinking fund to pay the bonds at ma- 
turity, which would suffice to relieve the canal from in- 
debtedness in ten years. In fact, however, the bonds 
would not fall due within ten years, so that dividends 
could be declared upon the stock of the company from 
tie beginning. 

The estimated cost of building the canal is about 
$60,000,000. This may be too low, but should it even 
cost double that sum, and should administration expenses 
bring up the total cost to $150,000,000 or more, it would 
be a profitable undertaking, aside from the enormous ad- 
vantages which would accrue to our people from its ex- 
istence. The total distance from ocean to ocean by the 
route surveyed is 1694 miles. Of this, however, only 
26% miles will be excavated channel, the remaining 142 
miles being in lakes, rivers and basins, One of these 
basins will be formed artificially by the La Flor dam, 
1,800 feet long and 70 feet high. Another dam, to be 
known as the Ochoa dam, will be 1,900 feet long and 70 
feet high, serving to raise the waters of the Rio San Juan 
so as to afford slack-water navigation from this point up 
to and across Lake Nicaragua. The waters of this lake 
are 110 feet above the level of the sea, and to reach this 
elevation three locks will be provided on the eastern 
and western sections, and one deep cut through the 
eastern ‘‘ divide” will be 114 feet from top to bottom. 
There will be other lesser cuts through the western ‘‘di- 
vide.” It will be seen that the actual difficulties of con- 
struction are not great as compared with any of the 
other routes which have been suggested, and they are 
notably less than at Panama, where the canal cutting 
would have been 46} miles. 

The question now to be determined is whether the 
United States Government will lend such aid as shall 
guarantee the speedy completion of this work under 
American auspices, or whether we shall allow it to pass 
into foreign hands. About $6,000,000 has already been 
expended upon the canal, but it has proven impossible to 
raise the needed funds by private subscription in this 
country, or by the sale of securities, while the company 
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existed asa private corporation. Such being the case 
the company must seek aid abroad unless our Govern- 
ment takes the enterprise under its own charge. There 
have been two bills introduced in the Senate at the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and two in the House, to provide 
forsuch a transfer. The general plan is to guarantee the 
bondsof the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, and 
to secure the Government by giving it seventy per cent. 
of the stock, while the outstanding obligations of the 
company, represented by bonds and other securities, 
will be canceled in consideration of an equal amount of 
stock issued under the amended charter. The present 
Construction Company will thus be paid off and extin- 
guished, and new arrangements for building the canal 
willbe made under the supervision of the Government. 
If we do not speedily take some action of this sort we 
must be prepared to accept the inglorious and calamitous 
alternative clearly indicated in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the present session of 
Congress, which says: 

‘*Canit be expected that Great Britain will cease its 
efforts to gain control of the Nicaragua Canal, and to hold 
the keys to the equatorial belt of commercial dominion 
that reaches around the world, when her experience in 
controlling the Suez Canal has brought to her, in less than 
a quarter of a century, such increase of profit in money 
and such extension of commercial and political power ? 


The Government of the United States and our responsible 
men of this day will have a severe reckoning with posterity 
and with their political opponents, if the example of Great 
Britain goes unheeded and her manifest policy to dominate 
the commerce of the world is quietly permitted to prevail, 
to the dishonor of our country and. the disappointment of 
the hopes and desires of the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 
NEw YORK CirTy¥. 


THE BOWDOIN CENTENNIAL. 


BY AN ALUMNUS. 











A THOUSAND alunini were gathered from all parts of the 
country the last week of June to do honor to Bowdoin 
College whose charter was signed by Samuel Adams in 
June, 1794, when Brunswick was in the District of Maine. 
The project for such a college came from the Cumber- 
land County Association of Ministers, who were strongly 
seconded by justices of the peace. Tradition says that 
the name of Hancock was designed for the new institu- 
tion, but fortunately it found its patron in the Bowdoins 
—father and son, of Huguenot ancestry and high char- 
acter. Governor Bowdoin was an intimate friend of 
Washington. His son James, Ambassador to Spain, 
collected while there the beautiful art treasures of the 
college now enshrined in the Walker Art Building,which 
is a dream of classic beauty, designed by McKim, of New 
York, and ornamented by La Farge and other noted 
artists. 

Only sixteen colleges in the country are more than a 
century old, Returning graduates last week—and there 
were a round thousand of them —found the old 
town in gala dress. The new Searles Scientific building, 
nearly completed, attracted instant attention, as did the 
new Art building. An immense tent was required for 
the hospitalities of the college. 

James McKeen, Esq., of New York, who presided at 
the dinner with great felicity, told the story of the first 
exact location of the college when his. grandfather, the 
first president, made observations upon the planets to 
find out just where Bowdoin was in the universe. Now, 
he said, it would be hard to say where it was not. Out of 
the 2,500 graduates the Chief Justice of the United States 
came to pronounce the oration of the day, the senior 
Major-General of the Army, O. O. Howard, came to sit 
as trustee, and Congress would have missed ex-Speaker 
Reed and Senator Frye, if they had left their posts to 
enjoy the day. A college that can number Rufus An- 
derson, D. R. Goodwin, H. B. Smith, C. E. Stowe, G. B. 
Cheever and Cyrus Hamlin among its long list of clerical 
graduates, Longfellow and Hawthorne among its men of 
letters, a President, a Chief Justice, nine Senators and 
twenty-five Representatives of the United States, thirty- 
one college presidents, one hundred and thirteen col- 
lege professors, and twenty-one generals in the War, has 
something to show on its hundredth birthday. 

The baccalaureate sermon, by President Hyde, was 
upon the words : “‘ Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way.” The religious history of the college was reviewed 
broadly by Prof E. C. Smyth, an alumnus and once a 
professor. The regular graduation exercises took place 
on Wednesday forenoon, the medical graduates appear- 
ing with the academical. Thursday was Alumni day. 
Chief Justice Fuller was greeted by a great and brilliant 
audience, which rose to its feet as he was presented. 
His oration was—as such orations often are not—ex- 
tremely interesting, while it was a model of style and 
showed the most painstaking study of historical facts in 
the college history. Arlo Bates read a striking poem 
whose philosophy was the sad and hopeless note of agnos- 
ticism, but whose practical teaching was earnest and 
noble. 

Few commencement dinners this year show a more 
brilliant array of names than appeared in the tent on the 
campus at Bowdoin. Two men over ninety years of age 
took part—the Rev. Thomas Stone, of the class of 1820, 
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and the Hon. J. W. Bradbury, the classmate of Long- 
fellowand a fellow-Senator with Wehster and Clay. The 
Governor of the State brought his salutations, Gen. 0. O, 
Howard pled for an increase in the Army as a police pro- 
tection for the nation ; Elijah Kellogg, Dr. Samuel Har- 
ris, President Gilman. of Johns Hopkine; Dr. Barbour, 
of Montreal; Justice Peters, of Maine, and others, spoke 
wisely and well. And so the great occasion ended. 
Doubtless the alumnus who would have found it most 
difficult to attend is Lieutenant Peary, now far toward 
the north pole. At present the college has a plant valued 
at $450,000, funds amounting to $400,000, student aid 
amounting to $100 000, and the prospect of receiving at an 
early day the Garcelon bequest of $400,000. The roll 
of students is larger than at any other period. The ad- 
ministration is under the control of two boards; number- 
ing fifty-four men. A large list of honorary degrees ex- 
pressed the generous though's of the anniversary. 





SUNDAY - SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS, OLD-TIME 
AND PRESENT. 


BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 


THE first Sunday-school celebration in the north part 
of Windham County, Conn., was held on Woodstock 
Hill, July 4th, 1839. The conventional ‘‘ Fourth of July 
Celebration,” with its patriotic oration and demonstra- 
tions, cannon firing, public dinner, toast drinking and 
drunkenness, had given place in some degree to more 
decorous temperance celebrations ; and now it was pro- 
posed to utilize the national holiday by bringing together 
the Sunday-school children of a county or section for 
special instruction and edification. 

It was a radiant July morning, fresh and cloudless. 
With other small girls I was hoisted to the top of a stage- 
coach, and the seven-mile drive at the head of our Sun- 
day-school over the breezy hills, in spite of dust and sun, 
was one of joyful exhilaration. Dismounting before the 
Congregational meeting-house, we were marched up the 
stone steps and into the seats assigned to our school, 
where we were entertained by watching the successive 
appearing of other schools and various appropriate exer- 
cises. I think there was no music but the ordinary choir 
singing, and that the services were carried on as on 
Sunday by the pastors of the churches, 

At twelve we were mustered into line and marched in 
procession around the open common. There was nota 
cloud in the sky, nor a tree for shade, and the sun poured 
dowa its rays with July fervor. A row of bare board 
tables had been set up in front of the meeting-house, 
upon which were heaped piles of crackers and baker’s 
buns, with plates of excellent Woodstock cheese, and 
plenty of cold water was provided. After satisfying our 
hunger we were marched back into the meeting-house, 
and further regaled with temperance and patriotic ad- 
dresses, and in due time were dismissed and went home 
rejoicing. 

June 16th, 1894, I again attended a Sunday-school Con- 
vention in Woodstock. The day was as warm and dusty 
as that Fourth of July, 1839; but there was no lack of 
shade on this occasion. The common had been exchanged 
for the grove, the stifling meeting-house for nature’s 
open amphitheater. R seland Park, where the schools 
assembled, with its maj ‘stic trees and sparkling lake pre- 
sented a most animated scene. Masses of flowers, stream- 
ers of red, white and blue, enlivened its deepest shades. 
Music of bird and band blended with happy voices. A 
large assemblage of people, teachers and pupils, old and 
young, wandered about the park, enjoying the beautiful 
outlook. Boys and girls were chattering in the ample 
swings, and disporting around and upon the water, 
Schools en masse or in detached parties were partaking of 
abundant lunches, and extending hospitality to roving 
strangers. No attempt was made at formal organization 
till one o’clock, when, after the season of hilarious free- 
dom and social intercourse the several schools were mar- 
shaled into line, and with banners and music marched 
around and around the central promenade and thence 
to seats before the platform. Prayer, Scripture reading, 
appropriate singing, were followed bya brief exercise 
especially adapted to children, with a striking object les- 
son, illustrating the essence of faith, after which they 
were permitted to follow theirown devices, Teachers 
and adults were treated to addresses and discussions of 
various aspects of Sunday-school work, interspersed with 
music and song. An exhibiiion of day fireworks, and 
the presentation of a beautiful rose from Mr. Bowen to 
each Sunday-school scholar, closed the exercises of the 
day at four. 

It would be difficult to devise a more complete con- 
trast than that between these two Sunday-school convo- 
cations, or one more illustrative of the change in rural 
New. England within a half-century. The esthetic de- 
velopment revealed by it seems like the literal fulfillment 
of prophecy. ‘‘The wilderness and the solitary place” 
had been made glad, and the desert to “rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” ‘A garland” had been given for 
ashes ; ‘‘the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” ‘The affluence and variety of beauty in the one 
brought out in clearer relief the absolute baldoess ‘and 
dryness .f the other. A nook of Puritan New England 
had been transformed into Arcadia. — : 

Equally striking was-the revelation of. the entire 
change of attitude with respect to the teaching and 
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treatment of children. We of ’89 were miniature men 
and women, to b2 fed with solid nutriment, slightly di- 
luted, Any special adaptation to our powers of assim- 
milation, or provision for diversion or amusement, was 
not thought needful. The children of to-day are reared 
upon a very different regimen, adopted with true appre- 
hension of the needs and nature of immature humanity. 

Whether the modern system will evolve stronger men 
and women than the old one remains to be tested. Those 
old-time celebrations, with all their dryness and setness, 
made a distinct impression upon the minds of the chil- 
dren. That Fourth of July on Woodstock Hill abides a 
red-letter day in memory. Without assimilating or re- 
membering a single word of the various addresses, we 
were made to feel that we were part of a great institn- 
tion; that it was a grand and noble thing to be a member 
of this great Sundav-school army, and that we were re- 
sponsible for its success and perpetuation. The boys and 
girls mustered into that army made the faithful Sun‘ay- 
school workers of the succeeding generation. Whether 
with so much done for their personal gratification and 
entertainment the present Sunday school children will 
imbibe an equal sense of personal responsibility is an open 
question. So far as actual instruction is concerned, there 
can be no doubt that one such practical illustration as 
that upon the vital nature of faith would make a more 
lasting impression upon the mind of a child than scores 
of didactic addresses. 

THOMPSON, CONN. 


THE PAPAL DELEGATION IN AMERICA. 


_ BY RICHARD H. CLARKE, LL.D. 





THE recent establishment bv Pope Leo XIII, of an 
Avostolic Delegation in the United States, is no less 
striking than the accord with which the impressive event 
is accepted by American Catholics—a vast religious 
body, citizens of our Republic, whose estimated mem- 
bership is fourteen millions. 

The nation occupies, by organic law, the same attitude 
which was taken by the American Congress in 1784, when 
Pope Pius VII communicated to Congress his desire to ap- 
point a Bishop for Catholics of the United States, whose 
country bad achieved its independence, but who had 
heretofore been subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Catholic Vicar-Apostolic of London. Congress, by reso- 
lution of May 11th, 1784, answered, that the matter 
“being purely spiritual, it is without the jurisdiction 
and powers of Congress, who have no authority to per- 
mit or refuse it.” This broad declaration of constitution- 
al law by the patriot Congress of 1784, the nation follows 
now in respect to the institution of the Apostolic Dele- 
gation, under our fundamental law thus expounded 
from the foundation of the Union. 

The Apostolic Delegation is purely spiritual, concerns 
exclusively the spiritual interests of Catholics, and has 
no political significance, no relation with the States or 
the Union. Under our Constitutions, and by the senti- 
ment of the American people, the Apostolic Delegation, 
like a bishop, priest or svnod of any denomination, is 
free to perform its functions as a component part of the 
Church ; as much so as the Church organizations of 
every religious sect in the country. 

The Delegate Apostclic at first bore from Leo XITI a 
commission, dated November 3d, 1892, to represent him 
in the Columbian World’s Fair. He paid his respects to 
President Harrison, ard took partin the opening of 
the Fair by President Cleveland, Le» XIII, in his letter 
of May 31st, 1893, says of the Apostolic Delegate : 

“His legation had this for its first object: that it should 
be a public testimony of our good-will toward your country 
and of the high esteem in which we would hold those who 
administer the Republic; for he was toassist, in our name, 
at the dedication of the Universal Exposition held in the 
city of Chicago, in which we ourselves, by the courteous 
invitation of its Directors, have taken part.” 

This function ended his civil mission. He now repre- 
sents in the American Church the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

From the conversion of Constantine, the Popes sent 
envoys to the imperial court, chiefly to answer questions 
arising among the newly converted nations, These ci- 
voys were at first called Apocrisiarii, from the Greek 
word to answer, These missions now are for special or 
permanent service. Delegations are temporary or per- 
manent. The present Apostolic Delegate’s mission was 
at first temporary, having for its object the representa- 
tion of the Pope at the Columbian Exposition and the ad- 
judication of certain ecclesiastical causes ; now the DVele- 
gation is made permanent. 

Subdeacons, deacons, bishops, and even cardinals are 
sent on delegations. When a cardinal is chosen his 
powers are ample. Pontifical envovs actin the place and 
name of the Sovereign Pontiff. When bishops or arch- 
bishops are sent their powers are ample, but notas plenary 
as those of cardinal-envoys. Thecanonical classification 
of papal envoys is : 

First. Legates a latere; as cardinals, legates of the 
first rank, Their title, a latere, from their in'imate rela- 
tions with the Pope, means they are sent from his very 
side. Legates a latere possess ample ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over the churches of the couvtry. Representing the 


person and jurisdiction of the Pope, which is immediate, . 


not merely appellate, except in cases reserved by the 
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Council of Trent, they possess the usual powers of Apes. 
tolic nuncios and delegates. In their presence the powers 
of other legates are suspended. They porsers ordinary 
jurisdiction over the laity, secular clergy. bishops and 
religious orders, even in cases of exempted regulars, even 
to administer ecclesiastical correction and puvishment ; 
can confirm the election of bishops, archbishops and ex- 
empted prelates of regulars, except in cages reserved to 
the Pope; in solemnizing or assisting at marriages in 
place of the parish priest, appointments to parishes and 
other ecclesiastical matters, they have ordinary and 
concurrent jurisdiction with the bishop in his diocese, 
except in matters withheld by the Pope, or forbidden by 
geveral laws of the Church. 

Second. Legates missi (sent), usually titular bishops or 
archbishops, are legates of the second class, such as the 
Apostolic Delegation established by Pope Leo XIIf in 
this country, to which he has appointed Archbishop 
Satolli. Nuncios appointed to reside permanently at the 
courts of sovereigns, and inter-nuncios when residing 
elsewhere, or appointed provisionally only, and even 
pre-nuncios in the case of cardinals acting in that capac- 
ity, tho chiefly known in their diplomatic capacity, pos- 
sess at the same time ecclesias'ical jurisdiction over 
the Catholic laity, clergy and episcopate of the countries 
to which they aresent. Legates missi to the court of a 
sovereign, or toa republic outside of Eurone, or to mis- 
sionary countries, are denominated Apostolic Delegates. 

Third. Legati nati, bishops or dignitaries, to whose 
office the additional character of legate is added. A 
layman might be a legatus natus, as was the case with 
the King of Sicily prior to 1867. when Pius IX abolished 
it. The office of legatus natus has become extinct, or 
nominal, since the fifteenth century. A bishop in his 
diocese may have delegated powers from the Pope, and 
an appeal from his acts as bishop lies to the archbishop, 
and from his acts as Apostolic Delegate to the Pope. 
Archbishops may, as Delegates Apostolic, convene and 
preside over plenary councils; then ranking as legati 
missi. As legati a latere are seldom appointed, and le- 
gati nati are obsolete. the usual class now is the second, 
or legati missi. The United States. a missionary coun- 
try, receives only Apostolic D-legates, such as the Most 
Rev. Francis Satolli, titular Archbishop of Lepanto. 

Archbishop Satolli, intimately associated with Leo XIII 
from his youth, most aptly represents His Holiness, knows 
his spirit, teachings, administrative policy, his inten'ions 
in regard to the American Church, Pius 1X in 1841 ap- 
pointed Mgr. Pecci, Bishop of Perugia, and young Sa- 
tolli,a boy of nine years, joyously united with sixty 
thousand Perugians in welcoming him. In the diocesan 
seminary of Perugia he studied theology under the eye of 
the future Pontiff, and became imbued with the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas. Here he became a finished scholar, 
a priest, and a professor of Jiterature in the seminary. 
Sent to Rome to perfect bimself in theology, philosophy, 
logic and metaphysics, he commenced two years’ study 
at the famous Benedictine Monastery of Monte C»sino, 
lectured on ecclesiastical history, and on the relations of 
Charles the Great with the Church, In 1871, Cardinal 
Pecci appointed Francis Satolli pastor of his native vil- 
lage, Marsciano, where he performed also the important 
office of director of the Academy of St. Thomas. His 
love of learning, and his sympathy with bis bishop, ri- 
pened the long friendsbip existing between these two emi- 
nent ecclesiastics. In 1868. Pius 1X went to his reward, 
and Cardinal Pecci was called to the pontifical throne. 

The first year of Leo XIII’s pontificate was signalized 
by his famous Encyclical, Zterni Patris, in which he 
enjoined upon the Catholic world the revival of the great 
Thomasian system of philosophy. What! A nineteenth 
century Pope leading the Catholic world back to the 
thirteenth century? But no! The Pope each year 
proved himself the leader of advanced Christian thought 
and action, the friend of free institutions. At Rome as 
at Perugia, the higher education of the clergy became 
one of his great works. He promoted education for all. 
As Mgr. Satolli had been his educational aid at Perugia, 
so now he became his assistant at Rome; in 1830, Profess- 
or of Dogmatic Theology in the Urhan Coltege of the 
Propaganda ; between 1882 and 1884, Professor of The- 
ology in the great Roman S2minary ; in 1884, Rector of 
the Greek College ; 1885, Canon of the great basilica of. 
St. John Lateran, and in 1886, President of the Coltege 
of Noble Ecclesiastics, the Papal School of Diplomacy, 
in which young ecclesiastics of birth, fortune and abili- 
ties are trained for the Papal Diplomatic Service. To its 
curriculum Mgr, Satolli added ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Public 
Law.” Healso wrote learned works, on Ecciesiastical 
Public Law in General, on C. ncordats and the Relations of 
Church and State, and onthe Public Law of the Church 
from the first to the sixth centuries. 

In the Academy of St. Thomas, Mgr. Satolli labored 
in promoting the movement, and published a number of 
articles in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Roman Academy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” His other works are “Divine 
Grace,” ‘“‘ The Blessed Trinity,” ‘‘ The Incarnation,” *‘ The 
Divine Operations,” ‘‘ The Unity of God,” anda “ Course 
of Logic.” His education is thoroughly Roman and 
scholastic. 

The title of Archbishop of Lepanto is derived from 
the former See of Lepanto, the place where the great 
naval victory was won by the Christian over the Moham- 
medan armadas, on October 7th, 1571, in the Gulf of 
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Lepanto, in Which 180 Turkish galleys were captured 
and 80 burned, 25,000 Turks killed, 5,000 taken prisoners, 
and 12,000 Caristian captives chained to the oars of 
Turkish galleys liberated. Oa thatday Mohammedanism 
was doomed, and Christendom delivered. It is thus no 
small distinction to be the titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto. 

In 1889 Archbishop Satolli was sent by Leo XIII to 
represeat him at the centennial celebration of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Hierarchy at Baltimore, and at the inau- 
guration of the Catholic University at Washington ; and 
he attended at Balcimore the first Catholic Lay Congress 
of America. 

Three principal Papal documents relate to the erection 
of our permanent Apostolic Delegation. The first is the 
letter of the Cardioal Prefect of the Propaganda, dated 
January 2ist, 1893, in which the decision of the Pope to 
institute the permaaent delegation is announced ; and it 
declared that this step was designed by the Pontiff for 
“she greater honor and utility of the Church” in Amer- 
ica; that by ‘* the institution of a permanent delegation, 
with jurisdiction over all their,dioceses, the Holy Father 
had not intended to do other than strengthen with new 
helps their flourishing Church,” and tnat, ‘joined by 
more iatimate relatioas to the center of Apostolic Truth, 
it may flourish more vigorously and be increased.” The 
second is the brief of iasticution, appointing Archbishop 
Satolli the Apostolic Delegate during the pleasure of the 
Holy See, daced January 24th, 1893, In this the Pope 
says: 

‘‘ We grant you, all and singular, the powers necessary 
and expedient for the carrying on of such delegation.” 


The third is the Pontifical letter addressed to the Cardi- 
nal, Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, 
daied May 3813t, 1893, whico is principally given to the 
question of Catholic education in this country, and in 
which, while the decrees of the Tnird Pienary Council 
of Baltimore are again approved, the Pupe ratifies the 
fourteen propositions wnich Mgr. Satoili had laid before 
the American Archbisnops ac New York in November, 
1892. 

Oa the powers referred to as ‘necessary and expedi- 
ent,” in the brief of January 24th, 1893, Sanguineti says: 

** Legati missi are they who, lower in grade than Legates 
a lutere, are sent by the Romano Pontiff into various 
countries either for the expediting of some special business, 
or, in general, for defending and fostering ecclesiastical 
unity and piety among tae faitnful, aad for bringiug 
princes into harmony with the Apostolic See. Their mgats 
are chiefly to be known from the Pontifical Diploma with 
which they are seat.” 

The Rev. Ue, S. B. S nith, in his ‘‘ Elements of Eccle- 
siastical Law,” thus defiaes these powers briefly ; 1. The 
power of supreme inspection and direction in regard to 
the ecclesiastical affairs in their province. 2. The power 
to reform and correct errors, misconduct and every evil 
of the Catholic laity, clergy, Bishops and Archbishops : 
for *‘ he 1s their judge, their ordiaary and their superior.” 
8. The power of enaciiog permanent statutes for the 
government of the Caurch to which they are sent. 4. 
Tae power of preserviag therein true spiritual loyalty to 
the Holy See, and of enforciag the laws of the Church. 
5. The power of iuquiring and reporting to Rome upon 
the merits of candidates for the episcopal office, and to 
demand lists of the candidates. 6. While, as a rule, 
they could exercise original and direct and not merely 
appellate jurisdiction, yet, siuce the Cuuncil of Trent, 
their jurisdiction is oaly appellate in relation to mar- 
riages, parisues, ecclesiastical affairs both civil and 
criminal; except where the bishop has neglected to de- 
cide such causes withia two years, or where they are 
expressly authorized, or where the bishop and the parties 
consent; and in these three cases they can exercise 
original and direct jurisdiction. Evea ia cases where 
the right of appeal has beea lust by the party’s neglect, 
the Apostotic Delegate can hear the case by a direct re- 
course to him, just as the Pupe can; and he can dele- 
gate another ecclesiastic to hear and decide causes. 
7. The right of visitation, in the discharge of his fuac- 
tions, to dioceses, parishes ani churches, which includes 
the right to traveling expenses frum the parties visited. 
8, The power of convening and presiding over provincial 
and plenary councils, just as the Pope could do, 9. 
Apostolic Delegates possess, in the country assigned to 
them, not only the powers of a bishop in his diocese and 
Of an archbishop ia his province, but also he can do in 
general what the Pope himself can do relating to such 
dioceses and provinces. ‘Ine excep:ions are matters re- 
served to the Pope by the general law of the Church, or 
by the Pope in making the appointment. Such reserved 
matters are: 1. Apostolic De.ega es cannot transfer or 
remove bishops, or unite or divide dioceses. 2. They 
caanot iaterfere in a cause already delegated to another 
ecclesiastic by the Pups or one of the Sacred Roman 

Congregation. 8. Tney cannot entertain an appeal trom 
the decision of another ecclesiastical judge delegated by 
the Pope or by a Sacred Roman Congregition. 4. They 
Cannot interfere in a cause which has been referred to 
the Holy See. 5. Their jurisdiction does not extend to 
exempted regulars. 6. Tney cannot appoint rectors of 
parishes. 7. Taeir jurisdiction is purely local, both as to 
territory and the residents thereof, and cannot be exer- 
cised outside of their province, not even in absolving 
. from censures residents of their province. 
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The Pope can confer upon an Apostolic Delegate power 
to adjudicate on the above excepted cases in the Brief of 
appointment. From the nature of their office Apostolic 
Delegates are responsible for their acts only to the Pope; 
but the laity, clergy and bishops of the country can have 
recourse to Rome, in case they have reason to believe 
that an Apostolic Delegate has exceeded or abused his 
powers, 

NEw York Cry, 


MRS. BESANT AND THEOSOPHY IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN P, JONES, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN MaDURA, INDIA. 


THE best place to study, and the only place rightly to 
understand Theosophy is India. In spirit, in methods, 
even if not in origin, it is Oriental. India is the home of 
its ‘* Mahatmas,” the most covg-2nial field for its ** occult 
phenomena,” and the most fruitful nursery of its esoteric 
doctrines. The eyes of Western Theosophists turn to the 
East for light, and with fervent prayer they look to the 
Orient for inspiration, Oae is greatly embarrassed at 
first to know what is meant by Theosophy. The studied 
vagueness of its founders and the self-contradicting 
mysticism of its defenders help us little. Mrs. Besanv’s 
esoteric uninteliigibilty in her writings only adds to 
one’s perplex ty. Is it a philosophy ora religion? Or is 
it merely a social, humanitarian movement? Does it 
recognize a God, or is it atheistic or pantheistic in its 
teachings, or does it show favor to idolatry? Who 
knows? The writer has, at various times, seen affirma- 
tive replies to every one of these questions, from the 
founders and other leading defenders of this strange 
creed in India. Consistency and perspicuity are the only 
two goddesses which they decline to worship. 

A few facts may aid us in solving some of its myste- 
ries. Its advent in India was syncaronous with that of 
the writer, about fifteen years ago. Its founders, Madume 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, proclaimed it as -an 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,” and emphasized its hostility to 
Christianity. Its avowed purpose was to expel the re- 
ligion of Jesus from India. Tunis was their popular 
watchword, which drew many Hindus to it. The mighty 
progress and growing influence of Coristianity in India 
is such as to give transient popularity to any movement 
whose chief aim is to antagonize it, Tnat it was a form 
of Buddhism, even tho ** esoteric”” was no recommenda- 
tion. 

The writer remembers how the Hindu temple in Tin- 
nevelli had to be purified, at no small expense, after a 
Theosophical meeting held within its precincts. 

Buta new religion must have its verifying miracles ; 
yea, more, the wonder-craving Hindu mind demanded 
‘‘sigus.” The very ingenious Russian lady grasped the 
situation and at once began to produce the ‘“ occult phe- 
nomena ” with which her name will ever. be connected. 
To the ordinary educated Hindu they were ‘* wonder- 
ful” and satisfying, So Theosophy spread marvelously 
for a brief day. But Madame Blavatsky’s tricks were 
too coarse and numerous. Her evil day and that of 
Theosopby soon came ina merciless and complete ex- 
posure of all her frauds as conducted in Madras and 
elsewhere. The strange and childish freaks attributed 
to ‘* Koot Hoomi” and the mahatmas were convincingly 
shown, by her former accomplices, to be the vulgar 
tricks of the high priestess of Theosophy herself. The 
exposé was so overwhelming that the other leaders of 
the movement at once dispatched Madame Blavatsky to 
other lands. And that was the last of her and of 
‘‘orcultism” in India. Atleast the present leaders of 
the movement, while avowing the possiility and even 
existence of such phenomena, wisely decline to have 
anything more todo with them publicly, With the fall 
of the Russian lady and her “ wonders” the distinctively 
religious character of the movement vanished. Fur more 
than five years it let religion severely alone, and busied 
itself somewhat with an effort to encourage the study of 
Oriental literature and with proclaiming the doctrine of 
the ‘‘ brotherhood of man.” The former of these is a 
very desirable thing to encourage, and the latter is of 
paramount importance in this caste-ridden country. 
But the writer has yet to see the first evidence of serious 
intention among Theosophists in this matter. The other 
evening while speaking with an educated member of 
the Theosophical Society in Madura | found that mem- 
bership did not change their caste relations in the least. 
Caste barriers are as high and as impassable inside of 
Theosophy as outside of it; and this gentleman remarked 
that they never had meetings together as Theosophists 
because of their differences! The great enemy of broth- 
erhood in India—the caste system—sits complacently in 
the lap of Theosophy. 

Thus the movement languished for a few years and 
many of its branch societies passed away into the limbo 
of ‘‘ innocuous desuetude,” Something must be done to 
arrest this decline. Some new sensation must be fur- 
nished. 

Mrs. Besant’s recent arrival in India furnished all the 
excitement that any Theosophist could desire. She is 
having a grand ovation among Hindus, such as to eclipse 
any given to Theosophists in the past. Madame Blavat- 
sky ‘‘slew her thousands,” Mrs, Besant her ‘‘ ten thou- 
sands,” Her praise is trumpeted abroad among natives 
high and low. She was in the country only a few weeks 
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and yet she made the name of Theosophy and—Mrs. 
Besant—to echo all over India, Many natives have 
verily called her a reincarnation of their goddess Saras- 
vathi. We naturally inquire for the causes of this 
wonderful popularity. They are not far to find. She is 
undoubtedly a very clever woman and an eloquent 
speaker. A Hindu editor, who heard ker at Madura re- 
cently, and was led captive, delivers himself as tollows : 

“In the ease and fluency of her speech, in her sustained 
delivery from beginning to end of a lecture, her lectures 
may remind one of one of the great speeches of Lord Paim- 
erston. In the simplicity of her language, the clearness 
of her ideas and the convincing loyicality of her argu- 
ment her speeches may remind one of the greatest efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone. But in her there is neither the shallow 
reasoning of the former nor the continuously involved sen- 
tences of the latter.” 

But her eloquence is, after all, a very small element in 
her suscess. She is doing one real service to the people 
by vigorously attacking materialism, a strong tendency 
toward which is sadly manifest among educated Hindus. 
There are few natives, however, who would thank her 
much for this service. Her success depends, doubtless, 
almost-entirely upon her attitude toward Coristianity and 
Hinduism, Christians are not expecting any eulogy upon 
their faith from one who, like Mrs. Besant, swung around 
the whole circle of beliefs and unbelief, and who is as 
yet by no means at rest. But they were not prepared to 
hear her compare Christianity with Hinduism as ‘‘ com- 
mon glass with a pearl.” Nor can they relish, as can 
Hindus, the remark which she made “ that the custom 
of sending children to school under the missionaries or 
under Government where a new religion is taught, 
or where no religion is taught, was the cause 
of so many young Hindus turning sk+ptics and 
materialisis, and, what is worse, becoming converts to 
Cnristianity.” All this, however, reveals uhe vigorous 
renewal by Theosophy under its new highpriestess of the 
old attitude of hostility to our faith. lt also reveals one 
cause of Mrs. Besant’s popularity among Hindus, The 
cheapest popularity that an Eaglish man or woman can 
win among Hiudus to-day is that secured through abus- 
ing the faith of his fathers. This people are prepared to 
applaud to the echo any Eaglishman’s spiteful thrust at 
Christ, 

But Mrs, Besant’s attitude toward Hinduism is the most 
remarkable thing of all. Madame Biavatsky and Colonel 
Olcott faithiully adhered to ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism” as the 
nearest approach which they could make to Hindu life 
and thought. But Mrs. Besant, with oue leap, has ap- 
parently landed in the center of Hinduism itself ; and in 
a very ‘‘exoteric” manner, too. While in India she left 
no doubt in the minds of avy one as to her admiraion of 
and faith in Hinduism. Her mahatmas are not Bud- 
dhistic guosts, but orthodox, mythical Hindu rishis. Her 
lord is Sri Krishnau, and not Gautama. When she 
visited the great Madura temple, it was in true Hindu 
devotee fashion, with bare feet ; and she made her bow 
and obeisance to the idois therein with apparent siucer- 
ity and to the great delight of all devout Hindus. In 
Madras, replying to an inquiry, sne said: ‘‘I am a Hindu 
in my religious belief. I believe in the gods and in the 
sublime philosophy of the Upanishads.” She every- 
where urges the people to abandon their yearning for 
Wes.ern thought and Christianity, and to return to their 
** divine ancestral faith and to the sublime philosophy of 
their sacred books.” She eloquently proclaims to the 
admiring crowds that India has never since seen the 
sweet prosperity which prevailed in Manu’s time. She 
probably forgets that if she had lived in Manu’s day and 
had been brought up under his laws, she would have 
been the ignorant slave of her husband lord, shut up in a 
zenana, with few privileges of earth and with hopes of 
Heavea based solely upon her abject obedience to him in 
everything, instead of being, as she now is, divorced 
from her husband and the head of the Theosophical So- 
ciety. . 

So there is little doubt as to where Mrs. Besant stands 
nor as to where she has already carried Theosophy. The 
writer cannot see, and he is qui.e sure that no Hindu 
can see, but that Theosophy is now compleiely absorbed 
into Hinduism and will henceforth, in this land at least, 
be identified with it. In this way Mrs, Besant has 
achieved for herself and her cult a sudden popularity. 
She will fiad opportunity to regret this sudden descent 
and the surrender of Theosophy to the tender mercies of 
the decrepit Hinduism of to-day. And a couple of 
decades’ residence in India would fully dis.llusionize her 
as to the character of a religion which has tyrannized 
over the destinies of this people for thirty centuries and 
to which every century has added error and corruption, 
until one can rarely meet among its foliowers an intelli- 
gent person who will not acknowledge that it is the great 
enemy of all progress. India has seen no movement 
during the last century for the amelioration of the pnys- 
ical, intellectual aod moral condition of the people 
which has not had to run counter not only to tie cus- 
toms of the people, butalsoto the positive tenets of their 
religion. 

It 1s much to beregretted, therefore, that Mrs. Besant, 
for the sake of popularity, appeals so strongly to the 
false patriotism of the people and uses so fully her un- 
questioned power to. re-anchor them whom Christianity 
and Western civilization have already done so much to 
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emancipate, to a philosophy which is the enemy of indi- 
viduality and of liberty and to a religion which has 
erushed all spiritual life out of the people. Whatever 
may be the destiny of Theosophy, certainly India must 
and will, ere long, completely shake-off the terrible in- 
eabus of Hinduism. This consummation Mrs. Besant 
eannot prevent or greatly delay. 
Mapoura, INDIA. 


—- 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE White House has been. thoroughly awake during 
the labor troubles, the riots in Chicago and in California. 
General Schofield, the Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, Mr. 
Lamont, the Secretary of War—they were, in fact, the 
law, army and executive—met over the question how 
best to bring about peace. Mr. Cleveland is very well 
again, but was very anxious; and on Saturday night, 
last week, there was a Cabinet conference lasting until 
midnight. The White House is well supplied with tele- 
graph wires, so that the President could feel the pulse, 
so to speak, of Chicago at any moment. The United 
Press telegrams are not more numerous or correct than 
those at the White House. While things were at their 
worst in Chicago they had a long-range telephone con- 
nection ; and General Miles himself talked from Chicago 
with the Secretary of War, reviewing the situation and 
receiving directions. The sympathizer with riot and an- 
archy, Mr. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois, also tele- 
graphed his objections to being prevented by United 
States troops from showing his sympathy with the 
complete fullness that he could if he were left alone— 
his telegrams came over the same wires and the Presi- 
dent sent back short, dignified answers, conveying his 
intention to “ frustrate their knavish tricks” and defend 
peace, and Mr, Altgeld finally stopped sending. Chi- 
cago, Sacramento and Los Angeles and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad have made many unhappy hours in 
Washington. The only pleasant things have been the 
answer Mr, Davis, of Minnesota, made to his foolish con- 
stituents of the railway at Duluth, which I spoke of in 
a previous letter, and other answers to similarly erring 
constituents sent by Mr. Palmer, of Illinois; and also a 
member of the House who followed Mr. Davis bravely in 
refusals to comply with the request to sympathize 
with anarchic resolutions in the Senate. Mr. Kyle was 
followed a few days later, when the trouble was in 
Chicago, by Mr. Peffer, whose weak attempts at showing 
sympathy were worse than Mr. Kyle’s. Mr. Peffer pro- 
posed by his resolutions to put railroads, wages, wages 
of persons employed on or in these coal mines, and 
the employé:, all under the charge of the paternal and 
fostering care of the General Government; notwith- 
standing the fact that he totally disapproved of the 
Federal overnment using its powers when the 
rights of mail trains, and of the few things where the 
Federal Government has any rights, were at that very 
moment being trampled upon from Chicage to the Pa- 
cific. Lastly, he desired to have the rates of interest 
uniform throughout the States, and that all the revenues 
of the Government should be raised by taxes on real es- 
tate. Mr. Peffer followed this resolution when it came 
up with a speech, when he first pleaded with the Sena- 
tors to remain and hear him, and then he aired all his 
P. pulist notions one after the other, as shadowed forth in 
his resolutions. It was too much for the Senate to bear. 
Those that remained did it ‘‘with a vengeance”; and Mr. 
Cushman K. Davis gave him an answer, and Mr. Gor- 
don, of Georgia, and Mr. Daniel, of Virginia, did like- 
wise. 

Mr, Davis looks a little like Ben Butler, but with im- 
provements. The peculiarity of the eyes in Mr. Davis’s 
case is caused by a slant of the eyebrows toward 
theinner angle of the eye, and not from any obliquity 
of the eye itself. He has no moral obliquities, and he 
spoke straight out to Mr. Peffer in a voice that could be 
heard, and in language that was clear, forcible and well- 
directed : 

“ The Senator speaks in behalf of that mob of misguided 
men who have seized by force a strategic point in the city 
of Chicago, paral; zed the means of intercourse, and inter- 


rupted the sources of supply of food and traffic over sever- 
al States of the Union. 

“He speaks of the rights of labor, and in the abstract I 
am with him. No one denies that there are before the 
American people to be settled in a lawful and constitution_ 
al manner through their legislative functions vast ques- 
tions of adjustment between the rights of labor and capi- 
tal. Noone denies that. It is the great problem of civili- 
zation all over the world. Man and machinery have been 
worked so into each other through vast organizations that 
sometimes it cannot be discerned where the man ends and 
the machinery begins. But in these times of present 
exigency and danger to government itself, those are not 
the questions. 

“The Senator from Kansas has not a single word of re- 
proach for the blood that has been shed in Chicago in the 
last ten days, for the millions of property which has been 
destroyed. The red light of arson against the sky in that 
city has caused him no pang and elicited from him no word 
of disapprobation. He insists that we shall go back to the 
cause of the strike, as he alleges, the difficulty between 
Pullman and his men, and arbitrate that, when everybody 
knows we have got far beyond that transaction for the 
present.”’ 
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Again he said : 

“The Senator from Kansas thinks the instrumentalities 
of commerce and Government should be controlled by 
public officers. Are they at Chicago? Can the United 
States marshals execute the processes of the courts? Not 
atall. They are impeded by this insurrection until the 
Senator from Kansas thinks it is time to annihilate the 
legislative and executive functions of the Government, 
and change it to a prototype of the Committee of Public 
Safety in the Reign of Terror. 

“The Senator from Kansas talks about putting this 
matter in the hands of the people. The people have taken 
this matter into their hands, through the constituted au- 
thorities, in order to take it away from what he calls the 
people, who are acting in violation of law and in rebellion 
against the constituted authorities and the Government 
of the United States. This matter has been taken by, and 
it will remain in the hands of, the people in the highest 
sense—the people of a free country, who, having secured to 
themselves the enjoyment of a liberty regulated by law, 
which guarantees to each man the same rights that anoth- 


er has and no more, propose to perpetuate that liberty to 
their children. 


“Mr. President, who has conferred this authority upon 
Mr. Debs? Where is his patent of right to say to the city 
of Chicago that it shall not be fed, to say to the people of 
the Northwest that they shall not leave their homes, or 
that they shall not be able to get to their homes if they 
areaway? What signature is annexed to that patent of 
popular right or of popular consent ? 

““No, Mr. President, this Massaniello of a day, drunk 
with power, has unloosed agencies which he cannot chain, 
has set at work destructive forces which he ‘cannot recall ; 
his own disciplined men have gone beyond his control, and 
it is a notorious fact that their violent action has called 
from the caves and dens of Chicago the professed criminal, 
the idly vicious, the anarchist. Everybody who is con- 
spiring to put down modern civilization is now moving 
under the mask of this strike and taking life and destroy- 
ing property in its name.” 


Again, in referring to Mr. Kyle’s resolutions Mr. Davis 
alluded to the former’s position as a minister of the 
Gospel before he was elected Senator, and said : 


“Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota is a 
minister of the Prince of Peace on earth and good-will 
toward men. He is here as a Senator, and before the pub- 
liche is an evangelist of the meek and lowly Nazarene. 
He is the author of the resolution to which I have adverted, 
making lawlessness lawful and murder unpunishable 
under certain circumstances in any court where the United 
States has jurisdiction. 

“I do not believe his heart or his head conceived that 
resolution, or that either approve it. I would adjure him 
to withdraw it from the consideration of the Senate in the 
interests of humanity and good government. I would ask 
him to take that bomb from the clerk’s desk whereon he 
has laid it; but if through pride of opinion, or mistaken 
sentiment, or incapacity to see the right, he should refuse, 
Tsay to him that he has attempted to inflict upon the 
body of the commonwealth a wound as deadly as that given 
by the dagger of Santo.” 


At the close he was particularly good : 


‘**T have not said a word about parties in this discussion. 
I shall expect the Democrats, the Populists and the Re- 
publicans to join hands in this emergency, which Mr. Debs 
and those who are acting with him proclaim to be of su- 
preme and perilous exigency to the Republic, and which 
the Senator from Kansas asserts demands the dissolution 
of the most important functions of this Government, to 
the end that a secure and peaceful rest may be attained at 
last, to accomplish which the best efforts of the legislative 
department of this Government, and of all departments, 
will be bent to bring about the only solution of these diffi- 
culties which possibly can be attained.” 


Mr. Daniel, in his closing remarks, offered a resolution 
approving of the course of the Administration, which 
passed without a dissenting vote, and thus closed a de- 
bate, three or four hours long, of most absorbing interest. 
I heard it commented upon in galleries and corridors 
with no approval of Mr. Peffer. ‘‘He has the head ofa 
chicken,” said one rather angry man, and another said, 
‘*We fellows south of Mason and Dixon’s line never 
talked any worse treason in the days of ’61 than that 
man to-day.” 

In fact the galleries rang with applause as Mr. Davis 
finished, and again at the end of Mr. Daniel’s speech, so 
that the Vice President had to make the usual threat, 
that they would have to be cleared of visitors if order, 
which meant silence, were not preserved. 

The President had the full support not only of the 
Cabinet during the labor riots, but of a majority of 
both Houses, as their resolutions show. About two 
of his proclamations there was a mistake made 
by many people. One was issued for Chicago, and 
declared that there must be a cessation of tronbdle by 
twelve o’clock on Monday, the 9th ; it was for Chicago 
only, and was issued on Sunday ; another of the same 
nature was sent forth on Monday for places further 
west, giving until three o’clock on Tuesday for rioters 
to come to their senses and disperse to their homes. 
People confounded these two; but they were distinct 
things, and no more, no less, and neither declared 
martial law. 

The House received the Tariff bill after it left the 
Senate, let it lie over one day, as it isin duty bound, 
and the day following sent it to the Ways and Means 
Committee in short order. So Mr. Wilson officially met 
his so-called bill for the first time within the walls of the 
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same room from whence he bad sent it many months 
before. The committee held a meeting promptly, and 
for some unknown reason the Republican members of 
the committee insisted upon having the thing read. 
Whether it was a desire to make its enormous changes 
more prominent, or whatever else, it was a self- 
punishment, as it took the time until five o’clock. 

Then amendments were offered and voted down, until 
the fact became clear that they would have to go 
through the prescribed arrangement, that is, report non- 
concurrence and ask for conferees. This was done. 
and Mr. Crisp named them promptly. Mr. Wilson, of 
course, then Mr. McMillin, Mr. Turner and Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and for the Republicans, Mr. Reed, Mr. Burrows 
and Mr. Payne. The Speaker followed the custom, tak- 
ing the first four Democrats as they stand on the Com- 
mittee, and the first three Republicans, Of the Demo- 
crats Mr, Wilson is too well known to need a description 
either of his personal appearance or of his views. The 
second, Mr. Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, is as much a 
free trader as Mr. Wilson. He discovered the possibili- 
ties in an income tax and ,was one of the foremost to 
urge its admission into the bill. He was first elected to 
the Forty-sixth Congress and has been re-elected steadily 
ever since. His home is in Carthage, Tenn. He is very 
gentlemanly in his manners, and therefore pleasant to 
meet, and some one has said of him, ‘‘ that with his abil- 
ties he had great industry, so that it made him a power,” 
and he certainly is that on hisownside. Hemadeavery 
sharp contest with Mr. Crisp for the Speakership, and 
made the friends of the latter very uneasy until the 
question was settled. 

Mr. Montgomery is from Georgia. ‘‘ He is,” said one 
of his brethren of the House who gave me a little sketch 
of his character, ‘‘a fair worker, a man who has come 
steadily and slowly to the front, not with the dash and 
the halo of great expectations that ushered Mr. Lafe 
Pence into Congress, who has been dropping into the 
background ever since he got there, but quietly and 
with an even pace until he now stands fourth in the list 
of that important Committee, the Ways and Means.” He 
is congidered to be one of the closest friends the Speaker has 
in the House. On the other side of his character he is 
narrow—he does not ‘‘ lap over ” his party, as we say: 
he isa little provincial. He would construct the bill to 
suit his district and that only, if he could have his own 
way. 

Mr. Turner is stout in frame and with a broad, stout 
head to match, with iron-gray hair, worn a little long 
where he brushes it over his forehead. Healso is a 
man of fair ability, earnest in his Democratic beliefs, and 
whathe cannot find in the Constitution of the United 
States is not worth having. They even say that if calil- 
ed upon he could take the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Episcopal Church and show their bearing upon the Con- 
stitution and how they are interwoven with its fibers. 

The Democratic members from the two Houses met 
inaquiet way in a committee room of the Senate wing, 
and went over a part of the ground. But when such 
thoronghgoing free traders as Mr. McMillin and Mr. 
Turner—Mr. Wilson is a friend of Mr. Cleveland—meet 
Mr. J nes, the Senator from Arkansas and others of the 
four Democratic Senators who are forced to be Protec- 
tionists, itis like the meeting of immovable and irresisti- 
ble bodies. The Senators are obliged to say, “It is 
this or nothing.” So much are the free trade members 
opposed that they would like to say,‘‘Then nothing,” aad 
explain the reason to their constituents in November. 
Up to this time of writing no one can give a fair 
idea of the thing and say that one thing will 
happen rather than another. There is at this time, 
probably a greater possibility of the whole bill being de- 
feated than there has been since it left the hands of the 
committee last winter. The conferences are held verv 
quietly, and some one who asked to see Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, on the first morning of their meeting (he is 
chairman of the Indian Committee, and that bill was to 
come up) was told with a lofty and mysterious air that 
the Senator was in conference and kings could not make 
him come out. .Newspaper men laughed a little and 
found where the conference was being held, but stopped 
there. They knew where they could find him, even if 
it were later. 

But altho anxious and alarmed, Wasbington has had 
its little practical joke. A wicked monkey, doubtless 
one of the ‘‘ bander log,” of Rudyard Kipling, released 
a python from his cage, and we had the ‘ Huntiog of 
Kaa” through the shop of Mr. Schmid, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. ‘‘Monkeying” with the lock of the cage let 
the python out. They followed him around the shop of 
Mr. Schmid, upsetting bird cages and gold fish globes, 
but when they seized him by the tail, he doubled back 
on himself and said ‘‘ Hs-s-s,” and the holder let go. He 
was a mere snakeling, only nineteen feet long and large 
in proportion, but small things are sometimes trouble- 
some. Finally he got out the door and dived down 
what looked most like a cave in the jungles of the 
avenue, that isa sewer. As his head and the first ten 
feet of him disappeared, they again caught his tail, but 
there was not sand enough on him to make a hold, and 
it came to the point that they had to let go, or else be 
towed down into the sewer. Then Washington 
laughed and feared. Little boys did not dare 
go in bathing, little girls hardly dared take a bath 
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in a tub, lest the boa should come out of the spigot, 
one young lady hoped he would not get through 
into the cocks of her particular and best liked 
sods fountain, and soon, There was just davger enough 
about it to make everybody laugh. For a day he was 
the great disappearance of the town. But a reward was 
offered for him, and somebody was bright enough to go 
on a search for him along the Potomac Flats. Presently 
he discovered the ‘‘footless yellow worm,” lying along 
the branch of a low tree, with his tail carelessly curled 
around the trunk. To attack even an infant python 
with no other weapon of defense than a gunny sack 
seemed a hazardous thing. But the man didit. His 
snakeship evidently felt the cold and malaria of the 
flats, for he was stitf; and in a moment the sack was over 
his head, and then the man relentlessly packed his whole 
length inside, and, what was more, threw the bag over 
his shoulder, walked back to the Avenue and restored 
him to his rejoicing master. They further circumvented 
him again into his cage and then put him in the window, 
where a rejoicing crowd gathered to welcome him and 
recommend a padlock and tellyhow they wished they had 
met him out walking. 


Sine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 








Ir is the practice of the Royal Academy to grace the 
catalog of their summer exhibition with some pithy and 
appropriate quotation, which is printed upon tte title- 
page. In this year’s catalog appears the following sen- 
tence from Ben Jonson’s preface to ‘‘The Alchemist”: ‘It 
is only the disease of the unskillful to think rude things 
greater than polished.” Nothing more appropriate could 
by any possibility have been selected, and the exhibition 
itself points the moral in a very remarkable manner. In 
these few words of the old dramatist, a growing tendency 
of modern English art is indicated with perfect accuracy. 
Our younger artists—‘‘ New English” or ‘‘ Impressionist,” 
or by whatsoever appellation they prefer to be distinguished 
—permit themselves to exhibit sketches which, not many 
years ago, would have been thought too imperfect to be 
shown to any but the artist’s most intimate friends. Of 
course, this is not to say that the exhibition of sketches, 
as such, is necessariiy unadvisable. It frequently happens 
that the sketches of truly great artists display more unity 
of conception and a fresher purpose than their finished 
productions; but such sketching is impossible without 
consummate science and the mastery which results from 
long practice. With many of our artists, however, the 
mere want of finish appears to be regarded as a principal 
virtue. They aim at a master-like facility in recording 
their impressions, frequently without possessing any 
impressions which are worth recording, and, perhaps, even 
more frequently without having acquired the skill which 
is necessary to record them. 

This tendency is increasing year by year, and the 
‘disease of the unskillfui” has infected artists who are by 
no means to be ranked in that class. Some symptoms of 
it are apparent even in Mr. J. M. Swan’s picture of 
‘‘Orpheus,”’ which ought to have been the picture of the 
year. It is a sketch for a very fine picture, and shows 
more invention than any other picture in the exhibition. 
Mr. Swan possesses also that rarest of gifts nowadays, a 
true feeling for color. He has represented Orpheus as a 
boy, walking in a sunny glade amid olive groves, but heed- 
less of all things save the sounding chords of his lyre. 
Beasts and birds throng around him, spellbound by the 
music, Leopards crouch and roll at his feet, lions and 
huge tigers follow his footsteps; birds flutter about him, 
and even perch on the lyre in hisuplifted hands. With 
more accomplished execution, this picture would nave 
been a very noble piece of imaginative art. 

Mr. Swan, however, is but slightly affected with the her- 
esy. A more thoroughyoing exponent of the new theory is 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, a young artist of undoubted talent 
and feeling for picturesque effect. His picture of ‘‘Shade’”’ 
represents a place in some Moorish town, where, in the 
foreground, figures are seated in the shade of a tree, while 
buildings beyond gleam white in the glaring sunlight. It 
is a capital subject, just such a one as the late Mr. J. F. 
Lewis, R.A., would have treated with success. Mr. Lewis, 
indeed, would have finished his picture from end to end 
with a minuteness which Mr. Brangwyn would no doubt 
consider undesirable ; but then, Mr, Lewis would have got 
his effect of shadow and sunlight with as much realism as 
is possible in a work of art, and he would have got it with- 
out sacrificing his detail. Now, Mr. Brangwyn, like most 
of the artists of his school, sacrifices every atom of detail 
to the production of a particular effect—and does not pro- 
duce it. We must admit, however, that he is occasionally 
more fortunate. In his picture of “Oranges’’—a scene in 
an African fruit market—he has attempted, with more 
success, a similar effect of sunlight and shadow; tho here 
also tae impression 1s marred by clumsy hundling. But, 
granting that the intended effect is sometimes adequately 
rendered, 1t 18 too dearly purchased at the cost of every- 
thing besides, especially when we consider that it is well 
within the power of a good artist to produce it without 
any such sacrifice. You can no more construct a picture 
upon the simple motive which suffices for a small sketch, 
than, in music, you can construct a symphony or a sonata 
upon the undeveluped theme of a ballad. 

Among the paintings of poetical subjects the President’s 
always hold a aistinguished place. In Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton’s works there is, at least, no want of finish or of tech- 
nical mastery, combined tho they be with an almost emas- 
culate softness and daintiness. His finest contribution to 
the present exhibition is a painting entitled ‘The Spirit 
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of the Summit,” full of right poetical feeling. The spirit 
is represented by a female figure, draped in white, and 
seated on the snowy summit of a mountain. The night 
sky is cloudless above her, and the light of the stars is re- 
flected in her upward-gazing eyes. ‘‘For he had great 
possessions,” is the title of Mr.G.F. Watts’s picture of aman 
attired in arich, Oriental costume. The face is not seen, 
but there is wonderful expression in the action of the 
figure, and the sorrowful droop of the head. There is much 
feeling also in Mr. Wilfred Thompson’s picture of “‘ Mors 
Consolatriz,” a draped figure bearing upon its lap the dead 
body of a child, before which the mother kneels weeping. 
Poetic feeling of a much lower order is shown in Mr. 
Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Lady of Shalott,” which is not equal to 
some of his former productions. ‘Psyche before the 
Throne of Venus,” by Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Normand), is 


the most ambitious piece which I have seen by the artist, 


and it is by no means unsuccessful. The figures are well 
drawn and gracefully disposed, and tell the story pleas- 
antly enough; altho, perhaps the interpretation of the 
myth was less the artist’s object than the display of beau- 
tiful female forms. The coloring, however, is cold and 
without charm. Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘ Magic Crystal’ is ex- 
ceedingly rich and gorgeous in color—a trifle too gorgeous, 
perhaps. It represents a dark beauty, in a magnificent 
robe of purple shot with emerald green, seated on a throne 
and gazing into a crystal globe which she holds in her 
hand. Incense is burning on a tripod beside her. 

There are at least three fine portraits in the exhibition ; 
fine, I mean, as works ef art, for no doubt there are many 
good likenesses. Two of these are by Mr. Charles W. Furse, 
whose small full length of Lord Roberts of Candahar is 
one of the finest pictures exhibited this year. The gen- 
eral, bareheaded, sits on horseback at the top of a hill, the 
white steed and brown-coated figure relieved against gray 
rolling clouds, which, breaking, leave, near the center of 
the piece one clear space of lovely turquoise blue. A few 
trees at a little distance on the right, and beneath them a 
second horseman carrying a crimson flag, complete the 
composition. The coloring is delightful, and extremely 
‘*old-master-like,’”’ and altogether the picture reminds us 
somewhat of the small equestrian portraits by Velasquez. 
The handling is broad and masterly, yet careful through- 
out, and with not a trace of that ostentatious slovenliness 
in which it is now the fashion to indulge. And, finally, 
the face is full of character strongly rendered, and that 
without any loss of breadth, albeit on so smalla scale. 
Mr. Furse’s portrait of Mr. Robert Bridges, the poet, is not 
inferior to that of Lord Roberts, either in character or in 
technic. It has little color, but its gray harmony is such 
as none butacolorist could have produced. The third 
portrait to which I alluded is the noble and expressive 
half-length of Mr. Passmore Edwards, painted by Mr. G. 
F. Watts. I hardly know whether to class ‘‘The Child 
Eothroned,” by Mr. T. C. Gotch, among the portraits or 
subject pictures. In any case it has some excellent quali- 
ties, tho I am not sure if its quaint affectation of medieval 
formality should be reckoned among them. The child—a 
sweet-faced little girl with fair hair and blue eyes—is clad 
ih richly figured stuffs of red and blue, with an Oriental 
mat under her feet, and a green hanging on the wall be- 
hind her throne. Her golden nimbus, indicating the sanc- 
tity of innocent childhood, adds to the medieval quaintness 
of the composition. The handling shows both care and 
skill, and the coloring is pleasantly decorative. 

Mr. Alma Tadema again exhibits his inimitable skill in 
depicting marble. His little picture, entitled ‘‘At the 
Close of a Joyful Day,’ shows a flight of white marble 
stairs overlooking the sea. A fair girl, lost in happy recol- 
lections, is leaning over the marble balustrade, while the 
fading sunlight rests upon her countenance. The theme is 
simple, and the picture altogether delightiul. There is 
much pathos in Mr. Walter Langley’s picture, entitled 
“Never morning wore to evening but some heart did 
break’’; the face of the old mother is full of sympathy and 
affection for the bereaved wife, feelingly expressed. 
Mr. Arthur J. Elsley’s “‘ Wait a Minute!’’—a child ata 
table, holding back a puppy which is struggling for a 
share of the dinner—is too much imbued with what may be 
called nursery sentiment; but it is soprettily done, and the 
expression, both of the child and the dog, is so happily 
caught, that it surely deserves notice as excellent in its 
kind. 

Besides one of his always beautiful coast scenes, My. J.C. 
Hook exhibits two landscapes, which are beyond comparison 
the finest landscapes inthe rooms. Old age has hardly 
lessened his power, nor has it impaired that fine feeling 
for color in which he still excels all his brother members 
of the Royal Academy. Mr. Hook’s work is eminently 
healthy and bracing, suggestive of salt sea-breezes, and 
sunshine, and the pure, sweet life of the country, far from 
“the smoke and stir of thisdim spot, which men call” 
London. It is less finished now than the work of his 
prime; but not less fresh, and sure, and delightful. 
‘Practicing without Diploma’ is the title which he has 
given to one of his landscapes of this year. In the fure- 
ground a ruddy-cheeked lass and a little lad are sitting on 
the bank of astream, which winds amidst green meadows 
and tangled copses. They have been blackberrying, and 
the girl is extracting a thorn from the child’s finger. The 
basket of blackberries which stands beside them is a mas- 
terpiece of brushwork as well as of color, and the bright 
scarlet fungi on the right form a delicious contrast to the 
prevailing greens and grays of the picture. ‘Seed time,” 
the other landscape by Mr. Hook, is a picture of agricul- 
tural life, equally removed from the morbid gloom with 
which some artists of our time are fond of investing it, 
and from the false Arcadianism of the old school. 

Next to Mr. Hook’s,I like Mr. T. Hope McLachlan’s 
landscapes better than any others in this year’s exhibition. 
His execution is very sketchy, but when his pictures are 
examined from the intended point of view it will usually 
be found that the impression which he has designed to 
produce is in fact produced, and this with no inconsidera- 
ble power. Moreover, he has chosen simple subjects, to 
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which his method is not inadequate—lonely tracts of moor- 
land, where the details are fused in the dim evening twi- 
light, or glimmer indistinctly beneath the faint silvery 
radiance of the moon, A single girl, here driving a flock of 
sheep, there trudging homeward with her bundle of fag- 
ots, is the only figure which the artist has admitted into 
these lonely and poetic scenes. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 





How often is the exclamation Too late ! too late! wrung 
from bereaved ones, who, through lack of knowledge, or 
lack of faith, have neglected the only known means of cure 
for this truly awful malady. Look at the record of the 
work of the Pasteur Institute in Paris for 1893, in which 
were received 1,648 persons who had been bitten by rabid 
animals—dogs, wolves and cats. Of these 4 died, the 
others, as far as known, escaping injury. Europe is a land 
of lesser distances than this, and a knowledge of Pasteur’s 
great discovery of conquering diseases in men and animals 
through the agency of attenuated virus,is far better un- 
derstood there than here, with all our imagined and 
boasted intelligence. 

Some one asks why did four persons die? We do not 
know the accompanying circumstances, but most likely, 
too long a time had elapsed between the bite and the use 
of the life-saving inoculations. 

A few years ago four persons were bitten by the same 
rabid animal in Framingham, Mass., among them, a little 
girl of some seven or eight, into the side of whose neck the 
creature had planted his teeth so deeply that there is no 
reasonable doubt that the poison at once entered the ca- 
rotid artery or jugular vein, and was directly conveyed to 
the brain, They all came at once to Dr. Gibier, 
in New York. He pronounced the case of the girl hopeless 
He said, “‘ She is dead already.’”? The others were treated 
and recovered. Few people realize how swiftly a poison 
put directly into the blood vessels can do its work. It is 
reckoned that twenty seconds carries it round its complete 
circulation in the human body. Potassium Ferrocyanide 
injected into the jugular vein of a dog is found on the op- 
posite side of the neck at once, no matter how nimbly the 
operator ties the first jugular and punctures the second. 
Also few people have any adequate notion of what infini- 
tesimal quantities of powerful poisons or drugs will affect 
the entire circulation. In certain diseases of the heart 
small doses of the drug nitroglycerin are used, and a lady 
who is a close observer says that 1 1-100 of a grain 
produced in her a throbbing headache in a minute, 
but, by dividing the dose, and tak... 1 2-100 of a grain 
her heart was relieved and her breathing made better. It 
seems to act by expanding the capillaries, and thus reliev- 
ing the arterial pressure. It takes but the tiniest particle 
of the virus of the dog’s saliva to poison a man’s blood, and 
it seems almost incredible that there are still people who 
will delay treatment till the futile lament ** Too late! too 
late |” is the only cry of the grief-stricken survivors. 

On June 26th there died at the Pasteur Institute in New 
York City a gentleman, Mr. Walter E. Orcutt, thirty years 
old, a hotel keeper of Northampton, Mass. The story of 
the case was fully recited in the New York Sun of June 
28th, as follows. The bite must have been late in May. 

“ About a month ago, while standing on the sidewalk infront of 
his hotel, Mr. Orcutt noticed the peculiar actions of a small dog 
that was racing violently up and down the street. Thinking that 
the animal was playing, he paid no more attention to it. A few 
minutes later, however, the dog made a savage attack upon Mr. 
Orcutt, biting himin the right leg. Then it was discovered that 
the dog was mad, and it was shot. 

“The wound in Mr. Orcutt’s leg was dressed by a local physi- 
cian. On the following day he became very nervous, saying that 
he had a presentiment that the bite would result in an attack of 
hydrophobia. The nervousness increased until the hotel keeper 
was unable to sleep or attend to his business. Five days ago the 
doctors advised him to come to this city for treatment. He ar- 
rived here on June Lith, accompanied by his wife and brother. 

*“*On Monday he applied to Dr. Gibier, at the Pasteur Institute, 
for treatment. The doctor saw that Mr. Orcutt had all the 
symptoms of hydropbobia in an advanced stage. He was shaking 
with nervousness, was unable to eat or drink anything, and his 
limbs were becoming paralyzed. There was then only one 
chance ina thousand for the man’s recovery. On Tuesday morn- 
ing he seemed to have improved slightly, but during the after- 
noon the symptoms became worse. He had the species of the dis- 
ease known as dumb hydrophobia. A patient suffering from that 
form of rabiesis not attacked by convulsions, but becomes par- 
alyzed. 

“ Late on Tuesday afternoon the doctors saw that Mr. Orcutt’s 
death was only a matter of a few hours. He seemed ta be chok- 
ing to death. Complete paralysis finally set in, and he died short- 
ly after 8 o’clock on Tuesday night, thirty-six hours after being 
admitted to the institute. 

“Dr. F. T. Labadie, the resident physician, said yesterday that 

had Mr. Orcutt been treated by Dr. Gibier a month ago there 
was little doubt that he would have recovered. He said that 
there were many cases where persons died of hydrophobia be- 
cause physicians did not believe in the existence of the disease, 
and allowed patients to remain under inadequate treatment un- 
til it was too late to effect a cure.” 
If the above recital shall lead people to a realizing seuse of 
the folly of waiting, and also to a knowiedye that now 
there is a well-appointed hospital in New York presided 
over by a pupil of Pasteur, where patients can receive just 
as thorough and scientifie treatment as they could have in 
Paris, it will not have been madein vain, 
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A CONTEMPORARY makes the following comment ona 
state of things that seems to ‘‘get no better very fast,” if 
present reports are true. This was written when the 
official figures were given in the past winter : 

“ We have found it hard to account for the enormous ratio of 
mortality from cholera in Russia, during its prevalence as an 
epidemic there, and we have frequently supposed that there 
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mast bs some error in the figures of the reports. We have now 
the official statistics for two fixed periods of time, and they con- 
firm the worst of the reports that have ever been printed. Dur- 
ing one period of five months the number of cases of cholera in 
Russia were 433,643, and the number of deaths from it were 
217,157; thus more than one-half of all the cases were fatal. We 
do not think that this ratio of mortality has ever been equaled 
@uring the century in any other country of Europe. It is up to 
the Asiatic ratio. It is rarely surpassed in the Delta of the Gan- 
ges, or in Persia, or in Arabia. A ratio of one-fourth is high in 

“our time; a ratio of one-third is very high; a ratioof one-half 
is terrible. For the other period of which we have official statis- 
tics, the number of cases was smaller, but the proportion of 
deaths was not much less. 

“It would appear that the sanitary condition of those parts of 
Russia in which the epidemic has so long existed must be very 
bad. It would seem that the vital force of the population of 
these regions must be low. It would seem that the resources of 
modern science which may be brought into service against the 
disease are not properly employed by the Russian medical fac- 
ulty.” 

cena Germany they have been analyzing and experi- 
menting with dust swept from the floors, seats and walls 
of the railway coaches. One hundred and seventeen ani- 
mals were inoculated with this dust; many died of various 
contagious diseases, 3 of marked tuberculosis. 








School and College. 


On account of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
the year at the University of Chicago has been one of three 
quarters instead of four. Daring these three quarters 
there have been enrolled at the University 950 students, of 
whom 49 have been in attendance in the Academic and Uni- 
versity Colleges, 180 in the Divinity School, 305 in the 
Graduate Schools. This number compared with that of 
the first year, 753, shows an increase of 27 per cent. In 
June, 1893, the number of applicants for entrance exam- 
ination was 173; in June, 1894, the number had more than 
doubled, being 356. The instructors engaged at work dur- 
ing the autumn quarter numbered 126, with 20 on leave of 
absence, during the winter quarter 130 with 17 on leave of 
absence, during the spring quarter, the total num- 
ber being 154. The number of instructors during the 
first year was 140. The staff of the University 
to-day includes 15 head professors, 24 professors, 
2 professorial lecturers, 20 associate professors, 26 
assistant professors, 22 instructors, 16 assistants, 9 tutors, 
5 readers, 16 docents, and 7 lecturers, making a total of 154. 
In addition to this the university employs 23 officers and 
assistants, making a total force of 179. When it is remem- 
bered that as yet there has been organized no school of 
medicine, no school of law, no school of technology, no 
school of music, no school of art, the strength of the uni- 
versity in the faculties already constituted will be appar- 
ent. There has recently been gathered together a list of 
the books, articles of reviews published by members of the 
faculty since their connection with the university, which 
is itself less than two years old. An examination of this 
discloses the fact that a large amount of work has been ac- 
complished in addition to classroom duties. Thirty-one 
volumes have been produced and published, each of eighty 
pages or more. A very imperfect list of articles and re- 
views numbers more than 515 different titles. These arti- 
cles and reviews have appeared in 101 journals, magazines 
and other periodicals. 


...A important new school law is effecting radical changes 
in the management of the public schools in New Jersey. 
It legislates out of office all trustees 6f public schools on 
the 30th of June, and directs elections to be held at the 
notice of each county superintendent some time during 
the month of July for nine trustees. It consolidates all 
the districts in a township and places over the manage- 
ment of the various schools a board of nine trustees. The 
same rule applies also in boroughs and towns. Heretofore 
the affairs of each school district have been managed by 
three trustees. The increase of the number tonineisa 
doubtful expedient, and the consolidation of the manage- 
meat of the affairs of all the schools in a township will prob- 
ably cause some trouble and confusion. In some cases in 
sparsely settled, townships there are three or more schools, 
sometimes separated by a distance of two, three or four 
miles, or more. It will not be easy to secure frequent 
meetings of a board of nine trustees, who are distributed 
over so large aterritory. It will also work some injustice 
to taxpayers in those districts where new buildings have 
just been secured,and where there is no present debt. 
They will be compelled to paya portion of the bonded 
debt of other schools inthe same township. The new law, 
it is said, is the pet project of the State Superintendent of 
Instruction, Mr. Poland, who has had experience in the 
management of city but not, we believe, of country 
schools. 


....-Dr. Arthur Little, of Boston, gave the Commence- 
ment Address at Berea College, Kentucky, June 27tb, upon 
“Social Unrest.” Berea isa monument of the old anti- 
slavery sentiment of Kentucky, which was stronger than 
most. Northern people realize. It has thus been able alone 
of Southern schools to reach the white people without 
practically excluding the colored. Since President Frost’s 
accession a large “college settlement” of Northern stu- 
dents has been made—young people attracted by the cli- 
mate and scenery, as well as by President Frost’s educa- 
tional hobbies, the aggressive Christian spirit of the school, 
and the low cost of board. Berea is thus enabled to accom- 
plish a unique mission in opposing caste and effacing sec- 
tional lines. A grandson of the Hon. Cassius M. Clay is 
elected to a tutorship for the coming year. 


....Hiram College (the Garfield School), situated thirty- 
five miles east of Cleveland, O., at its late commencement 
completeg forty-four years of history. For seventeen years 
after its beginning it was a high-grade academy, since 
then it has been known as Hiram College. The graduat- 
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ing class numbered twenty-six, the largest in its history. 
Of these, twelve young men have chosen the ministry for 
their life work, and two of the young women will go out 
as missionaries to India. Of the 395 different students 
enrolled during the year, 107 have decided to enter the 
ministry. Hiram is notin any technical sense a theolo- 
gical school, but its atmosphere is decidedly Christian. Its 
President is Ely V. Zollars. 


....Mr. Ezra J. Warner, one e members of the Board 
of Trustees, has given Lake Forest University $20,000, 
which is to be used to add another cottage to the academy 
group of buildings. It is hoped that this will be the 
first of pumerous donations for the improvement of the 
facilities of the university. 


....George E. Hardy has been elected Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in the College of the City of 
New York. 








Personals. 


CASIMIR-PERIER, the new President of the French Re- 
public, was born of a distinguished and very wealthy 
family. He married a woman of the old nobility, who 
gave him the social prestige necessary to admit him to 
that high society whichis not based upon personal merit. 
Those who hold that the world is usually ruled by under- 
sized men will find an instance for their theory in M. 
Casimir Perier. He is described by The Home Journal as 
short even for a Frenchman. He is thin, but has perfect 
health and great endurance. His skin is clear and very 
dark. His face is smooth, except for a military mustache. 
His eyes are clear and frank. His nose and chin are fine. 
The nose projects from his face in that bold curve which 
indicates audacity and fearlessnes3, and his chin is set in 
lives of firmness and decision. His walk, his manner, his 
speech are quick and nervous, his gestures abrupt and al- 
most domineering. But education, breeding and breadth 
of mind temper these aggressive peculiarities, so that 
those who know him say that heis a most cheerful, polite 
and agreeable companion. 


..-A curious story is told of President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University. He has never been accused 
of being a fop, or dandy, and he delights in doing just such 
a thing as this. When the Baptists from Providence, who 
were attending the recent Saratoga Convention, were re- 
turning home, the telegraph operator in a little depot saw 
the figure of a man, dusty and with a soft hat pulled down 
over his eyes, stowed away on the rear platform of their 
train. He telegraphed to the next station, ‘“ Look out for 
tramp 56, rear platform.” When the conductor went to 
investigate, he found a big, broad shouldered man, sodusty 
and rough looking that he went to get assistance to put 
him off. The train crew came in a body, and then came 
explanations. The operator received this reply: ‘‘ Tramp 
all right. Coming from Baptist Convention. Is President 
of Brown University.” 


.... William M. Sivgerly, editor and owner of The Phila- 
delphia Record, has recently been nominated, by acclama- 
tion, for Governor by the Democrats of Pennsylvania. He 
is a native of Philadelphia, where he has lived almost ever 
since his birth, in 1882. Mr. Singerly’s early years were 
passed in business, and it was not until 1877 that he bought 
his paper, then with but a small circulation. He imme- 
diately strengthened and built it up, until it has become 
one of the leading one-cent newspapers of the United 
States. Mr. Singerly has always taken an ardent interest 
in politics, and no man is better known in Democratic cir- 
eles througbout the State than he. He and Mr. Cleveland 
are personal friends, their views on the tariff, the currency 
and other leading issues are in entire harmony. 


..».The career of the Rev. Edward Randall Knowles, of 
Worcester, Mass., is an interesting one. Altho he was 
reared a Baptist, at sixteen he became a Roman Catholic. 
He abandoned that faith for a time, but returned to it, and 
then left it again and wentinto the Old Catholic movement, 
being ordained by Archbishop Rene Vilatte, who was con- 
secrated by a prelate of the Jacobite Church in India. 
Father Knowles is now reported to be on his way to Alexan- 
dria, Kzypt, where he will be consecrated an archbishop 
by Nicholas, the Patriarch of the Armenian Church; 
but this may be inexact. It is much more likely that he 
is going to Alexandretta, on his way to visit the Jacobite 
Patriarch at Mardin by whom one Ferrette was conse- 
crated some years ago. 








Science. 


MARs does not reach its “opposition ” until October ; 
but it is already withia reach of observation (rising about 
midnight), and we begin to hear of interesting appearances 
upon itssurface. From the Lick Observatory we get an 
account of bright points which seem to project from the 
edge of the planet’s disk, and are very likely snow-clad 
mountain tops, or perhaps clouds of some kind. Alsothat 
one or two of the “‘ canals” have been observed, and one of 
them, Gigas, seen double. As the planet comes nearer we 
shall probably receive numerous reports of things seen, or 
supposed to be seen, some by trustworthy observers, and 
others by observers whose imaginatious are more powerful 
than their eyes or telescopes. Professor Holden deserves 
the thanks of the intelligent community for a little paper 
of his which has just come out in the journal of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific, calling attention to the un- 
founded and sensational talk of certain amateurs. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose, for instance, that 
the bright spots observed on the planet are “electric lights” 
displayed by the inhabitants of Mars for the purpose of 


opening up communication with the earth, or even that, 
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they are artificial at all. Nor has anything ever been dis- 
covered upon the planet that makes it in the least probable 
that it is inhabited; only certain facts which remove the 
certainty that it is not. Nor is there any probability that 
the “canals” are artificial, and very little that they are 
water courses at all. Nor do we even know with anytbing 
like certainty that the bright spots are snow, and the dark 
ones water, and the red ones Jand; tho the writer for one 
would regard this interpretation as having a pretty high 
degree of probability. But caution and reserve are cer- 
tainly in place when we come to discuss the constitution of 
other worlds. 


...-Among the many interesting communications to the 
Astronomical and Physical Society of Toronto during the 
year 1893, and contained in the volume of the Transactions 
just received, is one by Mr. Arthur Harvey, on the widely 
observed aurora of July 15th. During the display, an arch 
of auroral light rolled up out of the north, and passed the 
zenith of Toronto, spanning the sky from east to west. Its 
width was fairly uniform, being from 5° to 7°. After last- 
ing for several minutes, its continuity broke up in the 
east, it wavered at the zenith, and soon vanished. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. G. E, Lumsden saw the arch break up and van- 
ish in the same manner. He was at Bala, 110 miles north 
of Toronto, and saw the arch projected across the con- 
stellation Aquila, at a point some 5° north of the 
celestial equator, or 40° degrees south of the zenith. At 
Toronto, Mr. Harvey saw the same arch at the same time 
lying across Lyra, at a point about 10° south of the zenith. 
From these observations the perpendicular hight ot the 
arch was found to be 166 miles, and its breadth ahout 15 
miles. Ifthe arch maintained an equal hight above the 
earth, its ends were 1,150 miles awav, so that the magnifi- 
cent sight was presented of an auroral belt in the sky with 
2,300 miles between its two extremities. 


...-In bis work on heredity Weismann claims that his 
theory of the continuity of the germ plasm differed from 
Jaeger’s earlier views, since the latter suggested only a 
continuity of germ cells. But now Dr. Bauer shows in the 
Zoologischer Anzeiger for July 31st, that Jaeger in two 
places in his ‘‘ Zoological Letters’’ (1876) used the expression 
“continuity of the germ protoplasm,” in a ehapter en- 
titled ‘‘ The Theory of Continuity of the Germ Protoolasm.”’ 
Baur addsthat there can be no doubt but that Jaeger long 
before Weismann propounded the theory of the continuity 
of the germ plasm. 


...-At arecent meeting of the Linnzan Society of London 
was exhibited a drawing of a snow leopard now living in 
the Zoological Gardens. The long, thick, and soft fur sug- 
gestive of a cold habitat, and the unusual size of the wide 
spreading feet, well adapted for traveling over an expause 
of soft snow, were noticeable features. 








Charities. 


AMONG the various charities of a great city none ap- 
peal more forcibly for support than those for helpiog the 
children during the hot weather, especially the thousands 
who are too poor to get away even for a short time. <Ac- 
cordingly there are several organizations for assisting 
these. Prominent among them are the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety and the Bartholdi Créche. The Aid Society sends 
children, and during a single week has sent 300 girls. 
to a beautifal summer bome at Bath, L. I., where every 
arrangement is made by the superintendent for a week of 
pleasure which brings with it health. The Bartholdi 
Créche provides trips not only for the children, but for 
their mothers, who cannot go to the more distant fresh 
air resorts, to Randall’s Island. Last year over 10,000 of 
these were provided for, and it is hoped this year to reach a 
still larger number. Both of these organizations can be 
reached at the United Charities Building, New York City. 


..--An estimate of the charitable bequests in England 
dnring 1893 puts the total sum at about $7,000,000. This is 
held to be about one-tenth of the estates upon which pro- 
bate duty has been levied Among the larger amounts 
given are the following: Earl of Derby, $100,000; Richard 
Vaughan, of Bath, a retired brewer, $225,000;.the Rev. 
James Spurrell, $1,130,000; John Horniman, a tea mer- 
chant, $450,000; Henry Spicer, the well-known paper dealer, 
$750,000; Sir William Mackinnon, $300,000. The largest 
legacy of all is by Baroness Forester, $1,500,000. 


.-..By the will of the late John Fraser, of Philadelphia, 
the following bequests become available on the death of 
his widow: The First Church, Falls of Schuylkill, $590, to 
be known as the Fraser bequest,and to be used in paying the 
salary of the minister; Presbyterian Hospital, $200; Pres- 
byterian Ministerial Relief Fund, $200; Presbyterian Dis- 
abled Ministers’ Fund, $200 ; Home for Old Couples, $200. 


....By the will of the late Abraham L. Vansant, of 
Philadelphia, two bequests of $10,000 each were made to 
the Board of Home Missions and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Caourch of the United States. 
By a codicil these are reduced to $8,900 each, with the ex- 
planation that certain securities held by the testator had 
depreciated in value since the making of the will. 


...-Amovg the public bequests by the will of the late 
Charles Scott, of Washington, D.C., are $10,000 to the 
American building fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of New York; $5,000 to the St. John’s Church of 
Waterbury, Conn.; $5,000 to the Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and $5,000 to the Waterbury Hospitul. : 


...-The Christian Biblical Institute, of Stenfordville, N. 
Y., has recently received $4,500, balance of the legacy of 
Mrs. Eliza A. Slade, of Providence, R. I. It has also had 
the addition of some smaller sums to its endowment. At 
the recent anniversary of this institute, May 9th, six young 
men were graduated from its classes. 
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Diblical Research. 


GERMAN DISCUSSIONS OF THE INSPIRATION 
PROBLEM. 


PROBABLY the most pronounced advocate of the new 
conservative school of biblical criticism and theology, 
since the death of Professor Delitzsch, was the lately de- 
ceased Professor Grau, of Kénigsberg, co-editor with 
Zockler, of the great apologetic monthly, Beweis des 
Glaubens. Characteristic of this school is the union of 
a deep reverence for the divine element and contents of 
the Scriptures, and a critical investigation of the origin, 
history and contents of these books as the products of 
the pen of man. The leading tenet is that the Scrip- 
tures, as such, are not the Word of God, but that 
they contain the Word of God, and that, as literary 
productions, they have been subject to the ordinary 
ups and downs, weaknesses and faults of other his- 
toric writings, Inerrancy in non-essentials is, accordingly, 
no longer maintained, not even by the most conservative. 
In evidence of this we need refer only to the work of Pro- 
fessor Dieckhoff, member of the Rostock faculty, the most 
conservative body of theological teachers in all Germany. 
His “Inspiration und Irrthumslosigkeit der heiligen 
Schrift” aims particularly to show that the doctrine of 
absolute inerrancy is not a part and portion of the teach- 
ings of the best theologians, notably as represented by 
Augustine and Luther, and that without such a claim the 
Scriptures are all the surer as a basis of Christian faith. 
In fact, such men as Delitzsch, Dieckhoff, Zéckler, Grau, 
Strack and other leading representatives of this school, in 
so far agree with the general subjective character of modern 
theology, that they transfer the seal of authority from the 
written records of such to the conviction of the divine 
character of the revealed Word as awakened by the Spirit 
through the Scriptures, thus reviving in a modified shape 
the doctrine of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti of earliest 
Protestantism. Just before his death Grau published in 
his “ Zur Inspirationslehre und zum ersten Kapitel der 
Bibel” what is probably the most representative exposi- 
tion of this view of the Scriptures, and as such it has 
elicited widespread comment and criticism. The reproduc- 
tion of some of his characteristic statements will not be 
a work of supererogation. 

In regard to the basis of his confidence in Scriptures, he 
Says: 


“ My faith it is which causes me not to have any fears of the 
facts of criticism, if they really are facts, as little as Luther’s 
faith was afraid of the contradiction existing between the Epis- 
tle of James and those of St. Paul, which contradiction actually 
existed for him. I know by experience that my faith in the 
Scriptures as the Word of God, the more this faith has become 
the conviction of the certainty of salvation and trust in the con- 
tents of the Scriptures, namely in Jesus Christ, my Savior, has 
become also allthe bolder and unprejudiced and has no fears to 
take part in the development of biblical criticism. I claim this 
as a right of my Evangelical Protestantism and demand this 
right asa part of the liberty of a Christian, which Luther has 
regained for us, while later phases in the history of Protestant- 
ism, the orthodoxistic and the pietistic, have given up this 
liberty. With the width of the foundation its fixed and firm 
character is not lost.” 


In regard to the human element in the Scriptures, Grau 
says: 

“If the morality of the Old Testament is not perfect, how shall 
those things which have the least possible connection with the 
kingdom of God, such as cosmology, astronomy and chronology 
claim absolute perfection. In regard to these points we must 
rather apply the canon, found in Luke 12: 14: ‘ Man, who made 
me a judge or divider over you?’ In thé sense in which Christ 
uses these words, I ask, who has given you the right to find in the 
Scriptures, the book of salvation and faith, also a treatise on 
cosmology, astronomy, etc.? Here we must say, give to science 
and to the development of research that which belongs to science 
and give to God and to faith the things which belong to faith.” 

In regard to what constitutes the contents of the sacred 
Scriptures, the writer says: 

“ The history of the covenant which the faithful God has made 
with liars and with covenant breakers and has carried out to 
completion on Mt. Calvary, this’history—to use the words of the 
Apostle—this great divine foolishness of love and weakness of 
love is the eternal Gospel and the only real contents of the sacred 
Scriptures. This unique and inexhaustible content, both suffi- 
cient and satisfactory to faith, indeed does not appear sufficient 
for some. All those who are seeking for wisdom would like to 
draw out of Scriptures also something about the creation of the 
world, the origin of all things, the metaphysics of the being of 
God, the anatomy and physiology of the angels, and the like. 

“God has suffered it, yea, willed it, that there should be minor 
errors in the Scriptures. I venture to say with Hofmann, the 
greatest biblical scholar of this century: * The sacred Scriptures 
is something better than an absolutely infallible book. While 
the everlasting and unchangeable God, the Lord of all times, as 
the God of our salvation has descended in time and to the tran- 
sient generations of men, this cannot take place in any other 
way, than thatin this covenant the errors of the ignorant and 
the imperfect be ascribed (auf Rechnung kommen) to the Eternal 
and All Wise. It is the mercy of our God which has submitted to 
such humiliation. ... God has made Him who knew of nosin to 
be our reconciliation. Is there agreater paradox than the Scrip- 
tures, the certain source of truth, the eternal and heavenly 
treasury should be presented to us in earthen vessels with im- 
perfections and flaws?’ ” 


In the second part of the discussion Grau applies to 
Genesis 1 the principles elucidated, and tries to separate 
that which is the account of revelation and that which is 
taken from current tradition, especially with regard to the 
phenomena of nature and the institution of the Sabbath. 

Grau’s views are quite representative and find accept- 
ance in a large portion of university and literary circles 
among German conservative Protestantism. Defenses of 
the absolute inerrancy of Scriptures are also issued from 
time to time, but always from the rank and file of the 
clergy, such as Killing, and others. The latest among 
these is that of Pastor G. Schumann, in connection with 
his discussion of the newer critical theories, in his bro- 
chure Die Wellhausenische Pentateuch Theories,” The 
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denial of the authenticity of the Pentateuch as this is done 
by the newer school and the anaylsis of the historical 
contents of these books into legends and myths, Schumann 
regards as practically depriving them of all inspiration. 
He accordingly in the interest of the divine character of 
the Pentateuch reconstructs the literary theory as to their 
origin. While acknowledging that either J, E, D, or P 
may not have come from Moses’ hands, exactly in their 
present shape, yet their contents are truly Mosaic, even 
accepting a few later interpolations and errors. He him- 
self makes the Priest Code belong to the first period of the 
Exodus ; Deuteronomy belongs to the fortieth year of the 
Exodus. Among the defenses of the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch and its inspiration can be mentioned also the 
work of the Roman Catholic Monsignor d’Hulst. 


ews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE situation in regard to the great railway strike 
has very much improved during the week, and the strike is 
now practically ended, The leaders arestill claiming vic- 
tory, but their men are deserting them in considerable 
numbers ; and the utter failure to secure any help at all 
from many labor organizations, together with the very 
meager support by the Federation of Labor and the Knights 
of Labor, has shown that their cause has no hold upon the 
country at large. On July 9th President Cleveland issued 
another proclamation of the same tenor as the preceding 
one, for North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Wyoming, Colorado, California, Utah and New Mexico. 
In Chicago there was more of quiet. Rioting ceased, and 
there was a general feeling that the worst was over. A 
committee of the Unions called on Mayor Hopkins with a 
view to securing arbitration between the Pullman Com- 
pany and their employés, and a conference was had with 
Vice President Wickes, which, however, accomplished 
nothing, the company absolutely refusing to submit to ar- 
bitrate the question as to whether or not it should run its 
work ata heavy loss. On the 10th warrants were issued 
and Messrs. Debs and Howard and a large number of 
others connected with the A. R. U. were arrested 
and arraigned before the United States Commissioner 
on the charge of interfering with the business 
of the United States, obstructing the mails, and also of 
preventing and hindering the execution of the laws of the 
United States. All were released on bail, which in the 
case of Mr. Debs was put at $10,000. As soon as the arrests 
were made Grand Master Sovereign of the Knights of 
Labor and the committee of the Trades and Labor Associa- 
tions of Chicago issued manifestoes ordering a general strike 
of those organizations. The effect, however, was very lit- 
tle. In Chicago comparatively few men—not more than 
14,000, it was said—responded, and by far the greater portion 
of the Knights of Labor all over the country refused any 
compliance with Sovereign’s manifesto. Meanwhile the 
situation got worse in California, where Sacramento was 
under mob law and the strikers wrecked a train, resulting 
in the death of a number of persons. This aroused much 
popular indignation and withdrew a great deal of sympa- 
thy from the strike. The United States troops, re-enforced 
by the militia, held the peace, and there was some improve- 
ment in the mail service. By the i2th it became evident 
that the strike was a failure. The train service improved 
everywhere, the railroads being able to hire all the men they 
could employ. In many cases the old employés returned 
as individuals and were taken back without difficulty, altho 
it was definitely stated that the new men would 
not be discharged. On the 13th President Debs madea 
proposition to the managers that he would declare the 
strike off if they would agree to take the men back, ex- 
cept those accused of crime. Owing to an error in the 
press dispatches, it was understood all over the country 
that the strike was called off unconditionally. The mana- 
gers refused to have any dealing with the American Rail- 
way Union, saying that they had already suffered enough 
at their hands. As for the employés, they would say 
nothing, except that they should not discharge the new 
meu who, at some personal risk had entered their service, 
in favor of those who had failed them. If men chose to 
apply, each case would be considered on its merits. This 
angered both the Union and Grand Master Sovereign, and 
they insisted that the strike was still in force. Both on 
the 14th and 15th, however, it became increasingly evident 
that their efforts were futile. On every hand the trains 
were running with considerable regularity. Freight was 
received and shipped, and apparently the only hindrance to 
full work was the delay necessitated by the repairing of 
broken switches, etc. Among the prominent factors in 
producing this result have been a promise by President 
Cleveland to a committee from the Unions to appoint a 
commission to investigate the conditions of labor. This 
was widely understood, but erroneously, to be a promise 
for a committee of arbitration. The action of Senator 
Davis in refusing to indorse Senator Kyle’s resolution also 
had considerable effect. Another strong influence was 
that of Mr. Arthur, head of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who refused to call them out. There has 
been bitter denouncing, on the part of labor men, of the 
action of President Cleveland, and a few men, notably 
Senator Peffer, have attacked him openly; but the strong 
feeling throughout the country has been that he did just 
right. A committee of the Railway Union is, it is re- 
ported, seeking to impeach Attorney-General Olney. 











....Ln Congress the Conference Committee on the Tariff 
has had no general meeting, tho the Democratic mem- 
bers were in constant conference, and, according to general 
report, were arranging matters without any reference to 
the Republican members. On the 12th Senator Hale in- 
troduced a resolution calling for a definite statement from 
the Chairman of the Committee as to whether a full and 
free conference is being held, and in the debate Senator 
Voorhees practically admitted the truth of the general 
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report. A resolution offered by Senator Daniel, indorsing 
fully the action of the President in regard to the strikes, 
was passed unanimously. Various appropriation bills 
were passed in the House. The bill admitting Utah as a 
State, which had already passed the House, passed the 
Senate on July 10th. Amendments were included, how- 
ever, which postpone the admission until 1895. 


.-++“* Bat” Shea, who was convicted of the murder of 
Robert Ross at the election at Troy, N. Y., was sentenced 
July 10th to be executed in August. The case has been ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals. Proceedings have been 
commenced against John McGough for assault on William 
Ross at the same time and place. 


....dustice Barrett has given a certificate of reasonable 
doubt as to Mr. Erastus Wiman’s intent to defraud, and 
there will be anew trial. Meanwhile, Mr. Wiman is out 
on bail to the amount of $30,000. 


--.-In the Constitutional Convention, at Albany, the 
Committee on State Officers has recommended the length- 
ening of the Governor’s term of office to four years. 


----Prendergast, who murdered Mayor Carter Harrison, 


of Chicago, last October, was executed in Chicago July 
13th. 


FOREIGN. 


---.There has been a series of violent earthquake shocks 
in Constantinople. They commenced on July 10th with 
two shocks at noon and one inthe afternoon. On the next 
day there were four, and they continued with greater or 
less severity for two days more. A large number of build- 
ings were thrown down in the center of Stambal, and con - 
siderable damage was done in Galata. The shocks were 
very severe, also, on the shoreof the Gulf of Nicomedia and 
at Brusa. The village of Adabazar was reported as almost 
destroyed. It was estimated that about 200 lives were lost 
in Constantinople, but so far as could be learned these in- 
cluded no Americans or English. The bazaars suffered 
greatly. Business is reported to be almost stagnant, 
nothing but food being on sale in the markets. Many 
houses which have not fallen have been injured, and large 
companies of people encamped in the fields. 


.... The situation in Korea has grown more serious. Ac- 
cording to dispatches from Shanghai there has been an- 
other outbreak, in which a number of Christians were 
killed. The French missionaries have been made a special 
object of attack. Both China and Japan are pushing their 
armaments, tho each declares that war is not desired. 
There was a report that England had offered to mediate. 
This was not true; but the American, English and Rus- 
sian Governments are seeking to quiet matters as much as 
possible. ; 


....There has been a revival of Anarchist feeling in Eu- 
rope. In Spain a man was arrested charged with a plan to 
assassinate President Casimir-Perier. An attempt was 
made to burn a French ironclad at Toulon. The various 
Governments are discussing repressive measures. 


....- Additional trouble is reported from Bluefields. The 
Mosquito natives have overthrown the Nicaraguan author- 
ities and asserted their independence. 


.-..The French Chamber of Deputies has rejected a mo- 


tion for an income tax and voted confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 


-.-The cholera mortality in Russia has increased very 
greatly, especially in St. Petersburg. 


..-.The Prussian Bundesrath has rejected the Reichstag 
bill repealing the anti-Jesuit laws. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


To despair of universal suffrage is to despair of America; 
to despair of America is to despair of humanity—it is to be guilty 
of treason alike to God and man.—RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 





....There has been a steady drift of population into the cities, 
and God has never blessed Baptists in the cities as he has in the 
country. Sinners are no harder to save in one place than an- 
other, and God’s arm is not shortened. Hence the reason must 
be found in the differences in the worship or the walk of Bap- 
tists in the country and city. In Richmond the Baptist churches 


have a larger membership than any other; in Louisville they 
equal the others; in the other cities they are behind.—S outhern 
Baptist Home Mission Report. 


...- The America of to-day has been wrought into its present 
form and meaning at a great cost. It has been changed from 
savagery to civilization through vast Jabor and sacrifice. It 
has been made a land of great ideas and institutions through 
the heroic struggles of generations. It wears its great name 
through a baptism of blood. It now stands for all that the toil, 
the sacrifices, the heroisms, the conflicts and wars of its people 
have stood for. Such a land, therefore, cau no longer be left 
open toeverything which the world may wish to ship this way. 


It is not a common dumping ground for the nations.—The Ad- 
vance. 


....The dangers of foreign immigration lie in the ovefflow to 
our shores of hereditary unfitness. The causes that lead to deg- 
radation have long been at work among the poor of Europe. The 
slums of every city in the Old World are full of the results. Ap- 
parently few cases of hereditary inefficiency exist in America 
that could not be traced back through similar lineage to the de- 
pendent classes in the Old World. It takes many generations to 
found a pauper stock. Misfortune, sickness, intemperance, the 
weakness of old age often lead to poverty and personal misery ; 


but personal causes do not lead to hereditary pauperism.—Presi- 
dent DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


...-Our beloved brother, B. Fay Mills, returned to the work of 
the pastorate for three weeks and resigned. He was to hold Dr. 
Talmage’s congregation together until the doctor’s return, but 
gave it up in less than a month. In his place as an evangelist 
Mr. Moody is one of the most successful men that ever labored 
in the Lord’s vineyard, and one of the most modest and humble. 
He seems to have every grace that a preacher of the Word should 
possess; but Mr. Moody failed to do as a pastor in Chicago what 
many less eminent men accomplished. The conditi of success 
in the two lines of work differ so widely that phen nal results 


im one of these fields is no guaranty of even moderate success in 
the other.—The Interior. 
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THE COLLAPSE. 


TuHE strike is over ; or, rather, the embargo which riot- 
ous strikers laid upon transportation has been raised. 
The strike itself was at no time formidable. It is true 
some thousands of switchmen and trainmen quit work ; 
but that alone could not paralyze therailroads. It might 
check for a few hours the flow of passenger and freight 
traffic, but there were men of sufficient training willing 
to take the places of the strikers, and the railroad com- 
panies could have hired them and run their trains as 
usual. It was not because the old hands quit work that 
the commerce of Chicago anda large part of the country 
was tied up for a week or more. 

The whole trouble was due to the fact that the strikers 
would not allow others to take their places. The com- 
panies lost control of their own property ; they could not 
handle freight or run trains because the strikers and 
their sympathizers mobbed the new men, broke up trains, 
destroyed switches, made tracks impassable, burned up 
hundreds of cars, and ruled as absolutely and with as 
little humanity and reason as mobs will rule. 

So far as the American Railway Union is concerned 
the strike has not been declared off, and yet all trains 
are running and the commerce of Chicago and vicinity 
has been fully resumed. The strike is actually over, 
whatever Debs may say to the contrary, and despite the 
fact that many of the strikers have not gone back to 
work and are still strikers. 

The explanation is this: Thestrong arm of the Federal 
Government was stretched forth through its courts and 
through its troops and laid upon the mobs. They were 
so closely watched and so awed by the military power, 
that they could not carry on their wicked work of inter- 
ference. Trains were got ready and started between 
files of United States soldiers and State militia and 
municipal police. The United States courts issued their in 
junctions,warning all men to cease interference with the 
running of the trains, and Federal troops enforced them. 

The strike was a failure, an egregious failure. It 
failed in the first place because it was a strike without a 
grievance. The men had no complaint to make against 
the companies they were serving. It failedin the second 
place because there were plenty of unemployed men glad 
enough to get the positions which had béen vacated. 
These tweefacts are sufficient to make any strike a fail- 
ure. When a third was added in the form of violence 
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and the public was made a victim, the speedy end of the 
strike was an inevitable consequence. The strike was a 
causeless and therefore a censeless strike ; nay more, it 
was a wicked strike, and nobody knows this better than 
the strikers themselves and their leaders. The leaders 
may vociferously deny that they countenanced violence 
in any way, but their denial will not avail in the face of 
their protest against the use of force to disperse the mobs 
and set the trains running. It was in the cause of the 
strikers that locomotives were ditched, that new men 
were stoned, that trains were halted and that thousands 
of cars were burned. And it was men familiar with rail- 
roading who inspired and led these mobs. The very 
logic of the situation required the strikers to do as they 
did, Their purpose was to stop every railroad train, to 
makea complete tie-up, and to prevent the resumption of 
passenger and freight traffic until their demands were 
grarited. It could not be done unless new men could be 
induced by persuasion or intimidation to refuse to han- 
dle trains. Under the circumstances it was perfectly 
natural for the strikers to use mob force. If they had 
taken any other position in Chicago the strike could not 
have lasted more than twenty-four hours. 

It is evident to everybody that very great dangers to 
organized society are inevitably associated with these 
strikes. Debs knows it, and pointed to bloodshed as 
the probable outcome in one of his manifestoes. To 
describe the evils is only to talk platitudes. Everybody 
admits that any man has a right to quit work, and 
equally that any other man has the right if he sees fit to 
take the striker’s place, and no one needs to be taught 
that rioting is wrong. All these things are self-evident, 
and yet strikes and strike violence are very common. We 
have had many illustrations of them, and shall probably 
have many more. 

One powerful influence in promoting them is the un- 
disguised sympathy which many express, and without 
discrimination, for the strikers. It is one thing to have 
sympathy for labor as labor, and it is quite another thing 
to have sympathy for labor when it is in rebellion 
against law and order. It is one thing to espouse the 
cause of men who have combined against the oppression 
of employers; it is another thing to uphold them when 
they declare war against the public. We claim that 
there is not a single feature of the recent railroad strike 
which entities it to any sympathy whatever. It was 
senseless and wicked to the last degree. It did great 
dishonor and injury to the cause of honest labor; and 
the man who champions it, as did Senator Peffer, and 
denounces the class that gives life and support to labor, 
and couples with his denunciation a proposition to de- 
molish in effect the Constitution of the United States, is 
no more the real friend of labor than those base employ- 
ers who would defraud and degrade it. The speech of 
this Kansas Populist Senator is a disgrace to the Senate 
of the United States. We are glad that the honor of 
that body was so handsomely vindicated. Senators from 
the South were as indignant as those from the North in 
denouncing the almost treasonable sentiments ; and it 
was with a splendid unanimity that the resolution thor- 
oughly approving the efforts of the President in restoring 
the operations of law in Chicago was adopted. 

Itis now for the courts to determine whether they can 
protect society against those who have conspired against 
its vital interests. Indictments have been found in the 
United States courts, and some punishment has already 
been awarded for contempt of theinjunctions. Now will 
come trials on theindictments, and we shall see whether 
the Federal. courts, on the basis of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and of the mail interests, cannot intervene 
with its strong and steady arm, to punish the conspiracy 
which the American Railway Union attempted to carry 
out. 

In the meantime, it is the duty of every intelligent, 
law-abiding American citizen to insist upon the suprem- 
acy of law, upon equal rights for every man, whether he 
be a laborer or an employer, a poor man or a capitalist ; 
upon the right of men to own and manage property, to 
hire men or to refuse to hire men ; that it is the function 
of Government to protect property at all hazards, wheth- 
er it is the property of George M.Pullman or the property 
of John Most. These are simple, personal rights, and 
unless they are maintained we can have no government. 


> 





THE POPE’S APPEAL FOR CHURCH UNION. 


In reading Pope Leo XIII’s Apostolic Letter “to the 
rulers and people of the world,” the first impression one 
gathers, putting one side its necessary assumptions, is of 
its most attractive Christian spirit. The Protestant 
reader must put himself with some effort on the platform 
of the speaker ; must remember that the Holy Father is 
the official head of what is by far the largest of all 
branches of Christendom ; and that in speaking to Chris- 
tendom he represents certain assumptions of historic 
order and authority in the Church which, while they are 
not allowed by most Protestants, are allowed by all the 
rest, comprising three-fourths of Christendom. He fully 
believes in the importance of an historic ecclesiastical 
succession of a Church which not only has the present 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, but which has maintained 
from the beginning the organization established by 
the Apostles; that he has been appointed to be the 
head of the Church ; and that Christians that do not 
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acknowledge his primacy are in schism, a schism which 
appears to him to be a very great evil; and with the deep 
sorrow of a paternal affection he calls Christendom back 
to its unity. There is a sincerity and affection about his 
words that will touch every unprejudiced heart. No one 
can question the pain with which he looks upon the 
millions of unevangelized pagans, and which draws from 
him the prayer : 

“‘ And Thou, O. Preserver and Protector of the human 
race, Jesus Christ, hasten and quickly accomplish the 
promise Thou formerly madest—that when Thou shouldst 
be lifted above the earth Thou wouldst draw all things to 
Thee. Come then at length and show Thyself to the infinite 
multitude who yet know not of the great blessings Thou 
hast purchased for mortals with Thy Blood; stir up those 
who are sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death, so 
that enlightened by the rays of thy virtue and wisdom they 
may, through Thee and by Thee, be made perfect in one.” 
In this prayer we can all join. 

After this reference to the unevangelized nations he 
naturally turns first to the schisms of the East, and espe- 
cially to the Greek Church. He tells them that there 
was a time when they were undivided, when the Ro- 
man primacy was admitted, and he begs them toreturn, 
assuring them that they shall suffer no diminution of 
their patriarchal privileges and no interference with their 
ritualistic usages. 

Without going into the historical question involved, 
whether the separation of the Greek Church was a polit- 
ical result of the transfer of the capital to Constantino- 
ple, it appears to us that, however earnest the Pope may 
be, he can have little ground to believe that his invita- 
tion will have any influence. There is not the slightest 
possibility that the Greek Church, with the Czar at its 
head, will pay the least attention to this call. Political 
considerations rule the Greek Church as much now as in 
the time of Constantine and his successors. National 
pride and national power are involved; and so long as 
Russia dominates politically, the neighboring Greek 
Churches of Greece, the Balkan provinces and Anatolia 
will find it to their interest to see their natural alliance 
in St. Petersburg rather thanin Rome. The Pope is only 
uttering an eager longing, is dreaming a blissful dream ; 
and yet a dream which it is his duty to dream, because 
to him it is a matter of faith whose dreams are visions. 

Thence the Pontiff turns to the various. Protestant 
bodies ; and this portion of his Apostolic Letter we print 
in full in another column, out of due respect to him and 
for the information of our readers. He is willing to for- 
get the history of the rise of Protestantism ; and he tells 
Protestants that, making each his individual conscience 
his guide and rejecting all authority, they have been 
broken into a multitude of sects, and that many have 
torn away the very foundation on which religion and 
the hope of immortality rests—the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ ; and that, having begun with a declaration 
of submission to the Bible only, they are now, many of 
them, denying its inspiration. He reminds them that 
many of their number have returned to the Roman 
Church, and he appeals to them to come back into that 
unity which always exists in the Catholic Church. He 
offers no argument; he simply speaks to them from his 
heart. 

Now what answer have Protestants to make to that? 
They must answer that what is asked of them is that 
they accept the primacy and authority of a man 
who is a bishop at Rome; and that their best in- 
telligence and their best scholarship tell them 
that Christianity has nothing to do with any man’s 
primacy, with the supremacy of any see or with the 
succession of any ecclesiastics. They have read their 
Bible and they have studied the history of the early 
Church with as much zeal, earnestness and desire to 
know the truth, with as much openness of mind and 
with as little prejudice as have Pope Leo and his College 
of Cardinals. If they are wrong, they are wrong not- 
withstanding study and prayer ; and they believe they 
have the Spirit of God. They think they understand 
that religion has nothing todo with any such things; 
that Christianity is not concerned with primacies and 
apostolic successions; that Christiapity isa matter of 
heart and loyalty to Jesus Christ and love of God and 
man; and that all the machinery that goes with the Church 
is but a greater or less convenience or burden. To them 
it is nonsense to put the weight of all primacy and in- 
fallibility and Vaticanism upon the verse, ‘‘Thou art 
Peter.” They are satisfied with the kingdom of God, 
which is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ; and, following St. Paul, they refuse to submit to 
the authority of any modern Peter, because they believe 
that Christianity is liberty from and not subordination to 
any formal elements. We are Protestants through and 
through to the bottom ; and if, trusting to the right of 
private judgment and private interpretation, some make 
shipwreck of the faith, we must endure while we regret 
that evil; just as Catholics must endure and regret the 
superstition which finds so large a place within their 
Church and whose reaction has made Italy and France 
infidel. We thank the Pope for his affectionate inter- 
est. Webelieve in his sincerity ; we see in his invitation 
not a bit of the cunning of the spider’s invitation to the 
fly. But we tell him that with a great price we have ob- 
tained our freedom, and we propose to stand fast to it ; 
and that we believe that the future of the world andits 
present influence and power, under the guidance of the 
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Divine Spirit, are with Profestantism rather than with 
Catholicism. — 

The Pope then turns to the children of his own 
Church and generally to the nationsof Europe. He tells 
them that the Church has no desire to encroach upon the 
rights of the civil authority ; that he deeply regrets the 
tendency to regard the Church with suspicion and cast 
disdain and hatred upon it, whence come ‘confiscation 
of its property and restriction of its liberties ; trammels 
on the education of aspirants to the priesthood, excep- 
tional laws against the clergy, and the dissolution and in- 
terdiction of religious societies.” Those are real evi's, 
but he can make no such complaint of such evils in 
Protestant England or Protestant America. 

After a severe arraignment of the ‘‘ Masonic sect,” he 
makes an appeal to the Christian nations of Europe to 
consider the terrible evils coming from their enormous 
military conscriptions. On this subject his words cannot 
be too strong. They ought to receive the attention of 
nations. The expenses of war in peace are a burden 
which is grinding these nations in the dust. 

His Holiness concludes with a brave and noble expres- 
sion of hope and faith. He tells the world and its rulers 
that he is pursuing an ideal rather longed for than imme- 
diately expected; but that Jesus reigns, and that the 
folly of the Cross and its preaching can accomplish more 
than the wisdom of the world. This is true; and it is 
Christian labor and Christian faith that must bring the 
Church together ; that must break down and overthrow 
its errors, and that must reform society and put an end 
to war. There is an eloquence in’ his concluding words, 
in which he compares the last century, closing in the 
horrors of revolution, with the better prophecy of this 
closing century : 

“The last century left Europe exhausted with its dis- 
asters, still trembling from the convulsions which had 
agitated it. This century, which is drawing to a close, is 
it not vice vers, transmitting as a heritage to mankind 
some pledges of concord and a hope of great benefits which 
the community of the Christian faith promises? May 
that God, rich in mercy, in whose power are the times and 
the moments, deign in his infinite goodness, to hearken to 
Our wishes and hasten the fulfillment of that promise of 
Jesus Christ: ‘And there shall be one fold and one Shep- 
herd,’”’ e 

In this prayer let the whole Christian world unite, and 
in Leo’s desire for Church union. He has offered his basis, 
submission to the supremacy of the Holy See; we can 
at least recognize the evil he deplores, and do something 
to bring together the severed parts of Protestantism, 
hoping for the time when those Churches which make 
so much of successions and traditions can allow such a 
union as Peter and James at Jerusalem allowed with St. 
Paul and his disciples at Antioch. 


& 
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PULLMAN. 


WE have said before, and we say again, that the great 
strike now happily ended has nothing to do with Pull- 
man, man or town, and had to be treated with no regard 
to the justice or injustice of the complaints of the Pull- 
man workmen. Their case is one thing; the case of the 
railroad strikers was quite another thing. 

We have said before, and we say again, that the 
Pullman company cannot and ought not to be compelled 
to arbitrate its differences with its workmen. A man 
who intends to submit to the decision of arbitrators can- 
not be forced to accept arbitration, One must decide 
for himself the conditions on which he will work or pay 
for work ; otherwise we have no liberty. The American 
Railway Union, which was afew months ago declaring 
that it would not accept arbitration for its own differences, 
cannot now demand arbitration for the workmen at Pull- 
man. Either party may accept arbitration and be bound 
by it; but neither party can be blamed for refusing it. 

We see no justice in the original Pullman strike, if it 
was based on wages paid. The wages offered seem to 
be all that could be afforded. It was a kindness to the 
workmen for the company to accept orders at a loss, 
simply to keep them employed. It makes no difference 
that the company was still paying large dividends. No 
dividends could be paid on these contracts. The divi- 
dends were paid on contractsdone before the wages 
were reduced, or on the profits of running Pullman cars 
already built. This is an entirely different kind of busi- 
ness, and has a right toa large profit. These cars area 
luxury for riding in which luxurious people pay for, and 
pay well ; but this has nothing to do with the carpenters 
and painters at Pullman. We have not heard that the 
wages of Pullman car conductors and porters have been 
reduced. But the comfortable dividends paid out of the 
earnings of sleeping cars on the road have absolutely 
nothing to do with the wages to be paid to workmen in 
the car-shops. 

Nor is it an essential question in the Pullman strike 
how much the Pullman Company stock has been in- 
creased. If the company has puta large part of its earn- 
ings into additional plant, if it has put an extra million 
dollars’ worth of cars on the railroads last year, it has the 
right to add that amount to its capital stock, and to get a 
sufficiently large profit on that stock to replace the cars 
that are worn out or burned by strikers, A car will not 
last as long asa mill. It must first be represented in 
capital. stock, and then replaced when destroyed. 
Whether there has been any further watering of the 
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stock with fictitious values, we do not know; but we do 
know that a rapid and large increase of capital stock to 
represent the increased value of the rolling stock owned 
and the real estate at Pullman, was necessary and right, 
and that the strikers had no right to make it a ground of 
complaint. 

The real sore which the Pullman employés felt was, 
we suspect, not'so much due to wages as to rents and 
rules in the town of Pullman. They say that when the 
wages were cut down the rents were not cut down. 
Perhaps not. Rents are the slowest things to move. 
Were they cut down in the neighboring villages where 
half the Pullman employés make their homes? If not, 
why give more blame in one case than the other? This 
is a matter to be settled by demand. If the rents are too 


high tenants need not remain. They very likely are too 


high ; they always lag behind a falling or a rising mar- 
ket ; but that is not peculiar to Pullman and willcure it- 
self. 

So far as Pullman is concerned, we suspect the real 
trouble is that the tenants felt that they were too much 
taken care of and had too little liberty. Pullman has 
been held up as a model town ; but tenants would rather 
have their own worse way, than be compelled to submit 
to the better way of some one else. We judge from 
the figures published that for Chicago, the prices were 
fair and moderate but it was not a town where a man 
could own his house or could litter up his yard to please 
himself, or run to a saloon next door. That is, some of 
the blessings of vaunted socialism attached to the place. 
It was as if the State owned the land and houses, and 
ruled the people. That is the way things will be, only 
more meddling, when we have a Bellamy society, and 
people have to obey the dictators of the commonwealth, 
and have no liberty to humor their own wisdom or folly. 


iv 
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CHURCHES AND SOUP-HOUSES. 


A ZEALOUS reformer in Portland, Ore., said the other 
day she would, if she could have her way, abolish the 
churches and open soup-houses. This wasan indictment 
against the practical benevolence of the churches. Is it 
a true bill? 

Not if the Gospel they proclaim is the Gospel which 
Christ proclaimed. He came into the world to save the 
people from their sins, and for this purpose his life was 
given. He was a spiritual teacher, and in his teachings 
we have all that is necessary to salvation. But he is de- 
scribed as one who went about doing good. He healed 
the sick, opened the eyes of the blind, raised the dead, 
restored the leprous and palsied, fed the hungry, made 
wine for the feast, stilled the tempest, brought fish into 
the net of the discouraged disciples. Nearly ail his 
miracles were of healing and bodily relief. He had 
compassion on the poor, and insisted that the hungry be 
fed, the naked be clothed, the sick be visited, and even 
the criminal be ministered to. : 

Christ meant that every church should be a center, not 
only of spiritual life but of true benevolence; that it 
should feed and clothe and care for the destitute and 
helpless. But here isa woman who says, ‘‘ Abolish the 
churches, and give us soup-houses,” 

Are the churches, then, not benevolent? Are they 
concerned only for the souls of men, and oblivious to 
their physical welfare? Have they regard only for the 
future life, and no care for the needs, physical and so- 
cial, of the present existence? If so, they have not 
rightly learned of Christ. 

If a man loves God, he will love his neighbor also. If 
he *‘seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of Godin him?’ This is the divinetest. If the churches 
fail when tried by it, it were well that they be abolished, 
unless they repent and return to their first love. 

The sick are in every community, within the sound of 
every church bell. Is the Church unmindful of them? 
Let the splendid hospitals, founded by the churches and 
free to all who cannot pay, answer. Let the fruit and 
flower missions, the committees of visitation, the faith- 
ful and vigilant pastors make reply. 

The poor we have in our midst as in the days of Christ, 
but not so miserable nor so numerous in proportion to 
population. It is the Church which cares for them, not 
by opening soup-houses in the basement to encourage 
laziness, improvidence and pauperism ; but by relieving 
present imperative need at the home ; by finding employ- 
ment; by counseling, encouraging, guiding by inculcat- 
ing right principles of duty, endeavor and foresight ; by 
multiplyiog and cheapening the ‘opportunities for a thor- 
ough education ; by inspiring individuals with a desire 
and determination to fight manfully the battles of life ; 
by cultivation of mutual kindliness of heart and binding 
together in a Christlike spirit of brotherhood ; by put- 
ting it into the purpose of men of means to endow col- 
leges, establish orphanages and asylums, open libraries 
and industrial schools, and schools of art, where the pen- 
niless may be fitted to make their way in life. 

To help a man to help himself is true- charity. To 
offer a plate of soup, or a loaf of bread to all who will 
take them, is blind charity. It promotes pauperism. 
Wise reformers do not propose to multiply soup-houses, 
but opportunities and qualifications for work. 

Abolish the churches, and you give full scope to the 
selfish instincts which the Gospel antagonizes. Abolish 
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the churches and you could not multiply soup-houses 
fast enough to meet the growing necessities. Abolish 
the churches and you cease to produce Christians. 
Without Christians how many would there be to estab- 
lish soup-houses ? 


_ 
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STATEHOOD FOR UTAH. 


Utah is to become the forty-fifth State of the Union. 
The bill for admission has passed both Houses, and it is 
not doubted that the President will sign it. So far as 
the population and resources of Utah are concerned it 
has good claims to Statehood. There is only one reason 
against immediate admission, and that is, in brief, Mor- 
monism, 

We were among the first to announce the edict by which 
the Mormon Church declared against further polygamous 
marriages, and we were among the few who credited 
the Church with sincerity in that important step. We 
do not believe that this odious feature of Mormonism 
will be revived. The public sentiment of the country is 
strong and unanimous against it. This was manifested 
in the drastic legislation which Congress brought to bear 
against it in the past ten or fifteen years. It is regarded 
as immoral, un-American and intolerable ; and it is not 
likely that the Mormons will re-enact it. é 

But the Mormon Church is a priestly Church, and its 
control over its population has been absolute. While the 
territorial and municipal government was wholly in its 
hands it exercised its prerogatives without much regard 
for the rights of the Gentiles. That has been changed 
within the last few years. Instead of constituting a sin- 
gle Church party, Mormon voters have divided more or 
less between the two political parties, and the grounds of 
complaint against Mormon oppression have been largely 
removed. This was undoubtedly done in deference to the 
sentiment of the country. The Mormons have been very , 
anxious to have Utah erected into a State, and they had 
no hope of getting the consent of Congress so long as 
Mormonism was allied with polygamy or was oppressive 
in civil government. Statehood, of course,confers certain 
rights with which the Federal Government cannot inter- 
fere. So long as Utah remains a Territory Congress can 
enact such legislation as may be necessary to secure the 
general welfare of the people ; but when Utah becomesa 
State it has the same rights of self-government as any 
other State. 

A year ago, when the bill for admission was pending 
in the House, we obtained the opinions of missionaries of 
various denominations long resident in Utah, familiar 

with the purposes, practices and policy of the Mormons 
and with the present circumstances of the Territory. 
With but few exceptions they pleaded for delay. 

This was our own thought. A few years more of 
waiting would have shown whether it is entirely safe to 
grant Statehood. It would have given opportunity for the 
development of thefree school system which has been es- 
tablished and for the testing of the sincerity of the Mormon 
voters in dividing between the two parties. But there was 
little opposition to the passage of the bill, either in the 
House or in the Senate; and the President believes that 
it is a simple matter of justice to Utah to admit her to 
the galaxy of States. 

Utah will, therefore become a State; but under the 
provisions of the act this cannot take place until late in 
1895, because the constitution is to be formulated and 
submitted to vote in November, 1895. We are thankful 
for even this much delay. The convention to form a 
constitution will be called in March, next year, and 
doubtless we shall know what manner of constitution it 
is proposed to adopt long before the election takes place, 
so that any objections to it may be fully discussed. We 
therefore withhold a hearty welcome to Utah until we 
know the character of its constitution. 








adil 
> 





GRECO-TURKISH PERSECUTION. 


On the Black Sea shore of Asia Minor there are a 
number of flourishing communities of Greeks. They 
are noted for their enterprise, personal character and 
independence, comparing in this respect very favorably 
with the Greeks of Greece proper and of Western Asia 
Minor. For twenty years missionary work has been 
carried on among them with the result that several 
evangelical communities have been formed, the largest 
of which are at Ordu, about forty miles west of Trebi- 
zond, and Fatsa, about one hundred miles further west. 
At Ordu the community numbers about 400. It is en- 
tirely self-supporting, paying all expenses for preaching 
and teaching ; and two years ago they erected at the cost 
of much self-denial a chapel, they previously having 
held their meetings in a private house in which a hail 
had been fitted up. 

As was inevitable, they suffered much persecution. 
The Greek priesthood has the unenviable reputation of 
being among the most intolerant of all evangelical 
effort. Their spirit was manifested in the riots at the 
Pirzeus a couple of years since, when the evangelical 
chapel was destroyed, and at Smyrna, when Dr. Geo. 
Constantine was attacked and his house badly injured. 
In each case it was perfectly well known that the attacks 
were planned by the Greek clergy ; and that more harm 
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was not done in Smyrna was simply due to the prompt 
action of the United States Consul, Dr. Constantine being 
an American citizen. . 

In Ordu there has been no such protecting power. 
In numberless ways the Protestants have suffered severe- 
ly ; but their enemies were unable to make much head- 
way. In 1892 they made a request of the Turkish Gov- 
ernor of Trebizond to stop the Protestant worship, and 
he did so without pretense of reason. The Protestants 
appealed to the English Ambassador, and by his influ- 
ence a permit was granted for a private house. Then the 
priests brought pressure to bear upon the landlord, who 
at last ousted his tenants. The Governor refused a per- 
mit for another house, and afterward for the chapel, on 
the pretext that it would be a new permit which would 
require an Imperial Firman. The story of what followed 
is told in our missionary columns, 

Later information states that similar action has been 
taken at Fatsa, where services have been conducted for 
twenty years ; and the congregation of one hundred and 
fifty are deprived of a privilege guaranteed to them by 
the laws of the Empire and by the treaties with foreign 
governments. Repeatedly the question has been raised; 
and every time that the Protestant ambassadors have 
taken up the matter it has been decided in favor of liber- 
ty of worship. What is the difficulty now? There is no 
pretense of revolution. Not a whisper has been breathed 
against the Greek community at Ordu or anywhere else. 
The fact seems to be simply this, that the embassies at 
Constantinople, reflecting the opinions of their Govern- 
ments at London, Berlin and Washington do not care to 
make any protest strong enough to override the bigotry 
of the Greek priests and the hostility of the Turkish 
Government. 

More and more is it becoming evident that it is the de- 
termined policy of Turkey, from the Sultan down to the 
most petty official, to do everything in their power to 
crush out all evangelical life. To this end every possible 
pretext is taken up and made the most of. A group of 
Armenians raised the standard of revolution and imme- 
diately the Protestant schools were attacked. “A com- 
pany of Greeks complained, and not only was the mob 
unrestrained, but the Turkish Governor informed the 
Greek magnates that no Greek who assaulted a Protestant 
should be arrested or punishedin any way. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that on three successive Sundays the 
Protestants were attacked, and that over $500 damage 
was done to their building. Meanwhile the British Am- 
bassador calmly says that they must wait for an investi- 
gation. As for the United States Legation it has no right 
to interfere, as the British Embassy has ; and yet repeat- 
edly in the past American Ministers by their personal in- 
fluence have accomplished much. 

At the same time word comes from Bagdad that the 
assailants of Miss Melton have been released, and one of 
the grossest outrages on an American citizen is unpun- 
ished. The promised Iradé for Anatolia College has 
not beengiven. Where Minister Terrell is we do not 
know. He came to this country on a vacation last 
spring, after less than a year of service, and we have 
not heard of his return. The State Department at Wash- 
ington should realize that the situation is growing more 
serious, and should see that it is represented at Constan- 
tinople by a strong man, one whom neither Turk nor 
Greek can beguile, and who both can and will speak 
and act firmly. 


& 
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Editorial Votes. 


In our issue this week we give two full pages to news 
from the foreign mission field all over the world. The 
principle of the railroad strike is discussed in some of its 
phases by H. D. Jenkins, D.D., and by E. H. Johnson; 
Professor Boyesen, of Columbia College, treats of the 
novelist’s art of drawing characters; Courtenay De Kalb 
tells us of the need of the Nicaragua Canal; an alumnus 
of Bowdoin College describes the centennial of that fa- 
mous old institution ; Ellen D. Larned contrasts the Sun- 
day-school celebrations of half a century ago with those 
of the present day ; Richard H. Clarke, LL.D., one of the 
best accredited historians in the Catholic Church in 
America, describes the occasion und authority of the Papal 
Delegation held by Archbishop Satolli; a missionary to 
India, the Rev. John P. Jones, has a sharp arraignment of 
Mrs. Besant’s treatment of Theosophy and Hinduism; 





Kate Foote’s Washington letter is chiefly taken up with . 


the congressional treatment of the strikes; William C. 
Ward describes the exhibition of the Royal Academy at 
London, and George E. Walsh, Frank H. Sweet and M. E. 
Bamford discuss important agricultural and horticultural 
topics. There are poems by Robert Gilbert Welsh, Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, Elizabeth Adams-Turner and Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and stories by Elizabeth W. Champney, W. 
H. Woods and A. Hingst. ‘ 


. 

....The sympathy for Erastus Wiman on his conviction 
for forgery came from a general belief that it was rather 
technical than intentional forgery, and the public will not 
be sorry te learn that there has been a stay of execution in 
his case, and that he has been released on bail, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND acted with admirable prompt- 
ness and energy’in sending United States troops to Chi- 
cago and other places to prevent lawless interference with 
the mails and with interstate commerce. Hesitating, 
timid action would have been very unsatisfactory. The 
spirit of determination which his Administration mani- 
fested had a happy effect upon the country, and a prece- 
dent of great force has been established. It was a very 
proper thing that the Senate, particularly after Senator 
Peffer’s almost incendiary harangue, should express its 
cordial approval of the President’s course. He deserved 
the Senate’s hearty support ; and the feeling of ‘the country 
was gratified at the unanimity and promptness with which 
it was given. There were no parties, no North no South, in 
the addresses which preceded the passage of the resolu- 
tion. Senator Davis, of Minnesota, voiced not more effect- 
ively the general indignation over the utterances of Sena- 
tor Peffer than did Senator Gordon, of Georgia. The 
latter said when the peace of great communities was 
broken, when the law was openly defied, when the homes 
of a great city were threatened with “‘ a reign of blood and 
fire and terror,” it was no time to appeal to Party as 
the Senator from Kansas had done. It was no mat- 
ter whether Senators were Democrats or Repub- 
licans, nor on which side of the great struggle they had 
fought, they should stand shoulder to shoulder for peace, 
and country and law. There had been a time when the 
Southern master had the right to order his slave to desist 
from labor or to begin labor; but that institution had 
been recognized in the fundamental law of the land, and 
was wiped out in blood drawn from the veins of the North- 
ern and Southern kindred. But there never had lived a 
man on this continent who had the right to order one of 
his own blood to cease from labor. Suck a right was so 
preposterous, so utterly abhorrent to every thought which 
an American citizen ought to entertain, that it was im- 
possible for him to treat it with any consideration what- 
ever. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, put the issue clearly 
and forcibly when he insisted that the question was, Who 
is President of the United States, Debs, or Grover Cleve- 
land? The South and the North are as one. The out- 
spoken utterances of the New York Tribune, Sun and 
other papers are no stronger or sincerer than those of the 
Richmond Dispatch, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Vicksburg Commercial Herald, the New Orleans ‘l'imes- 
Democrat or the Arkansas Gazette. ‘‘ The South,’ in the 
language of one of them, “is solid for law and order and 
the National Government.” This hearty unanimity is an 
effective reminder of the fact that we. are, indeed, one 
people. 


In his baccalaureate address, delivered before the stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin, President Charles 
Kendall Adams told some truths which are timely, even 
altho they are fundamental and simple. He says: 


“ A man brings me a horse for sale. I desire, perhaps, to buya 
horse, I look him over, and no one questions my right to deter- 
mine whether I will pay his price. My right is as absolute as the 
right of the man who owns the animal to determine whether he 
will sell for the price I offer. There is no ground here for quar- 
rel; thereis no ground here for dispute; there is no ground here 
for arbitration. Either of us may think the other is unwise, but 
neither can question the matter of right. The same elementary 
principle must govern the relations of property and laborers.” 


Notice here that he says there is no ground for “ arbitra- 
tion” any more than there is for quarrel. We suppose it 
is true that an employer cannot be compelled by arbitra- 
tion to pay certain wages which he thinks he cannot 
afford, when he would prefer to shut up his establishment. 
It is a matter for his ownfreedom. Yet a discussion of the 
cases in which arbitration is possible might be desired. 
President Adams also says : 

“The right to quit work as soon as a contract is fulfilled is un- 

questionable, but a strike always depends for its efficacy upon the 
false assumption that the strikers have a right to prevent other 
laborers from taking their places. In the exercise of this as- 
sumption, therefore, they are violating the most fundamental 
principle of liberty. No Government can tolerate such an 
assumption without forfeiting every claim to respect. The right 
to declare to men that they shall work is the right to establish 
slavery; the right to declare that they shall not work, is the right 
to reduce them and their families to starvation. To protect 
those who would earn their bread against enforced starvation is 
surely as fundamental a duty as to protect any laborer against 
enforced slavery.” 
We question whether it is quite true that “ astrike always 
depends for its efficacy ’”’ on the assumption by the strikers 
of the “‘ right to prevent other laborers from taking their 
places.” There have béen, we believe, some successful 
strikes without violence. Butif a strike depends upon 
violence it ceases to be a strike and becomes an insurrec- 
tion to be sternly put down. 


ARBITRATION is the act by which two parties in a dis- 
pute agree to refer the matter upon which they cannot 
agree to a third party for decision. In the very nature of 
it, it is voluntary and friendly. If one party declines there 
can be no arbitration. Both must agree to refer and to 
abide by the decision. If oneor the other is compelled by 
by law to refer it is not arbitration, but something else. 
The term eompulsory arbitration is contradictory. Some 
years ago a court of arbitration was established in this 
city, and an ex-Judge of the Supreme Court was the arbi- 
trator. Certain cases which could have been carried into 
the regulan courts were referred to this arbitrator for deci- 
sion; but the reference was notcompulsory. Neither party 
could be coerced; but if both agreed they could submit 
their case with the understanding that the decision should 
stand as tho it were the judgment of a law court. Arbi- 
tration finds its true scope in such disputes as those con- 
cerning the Alabama claims and the Bering Sea matter, 
between the United States and England. The two coun- 
tries could not agree, and they consented to refer the ques- 
tions in dispute to arbitration. They did so, and loyally 
observed the terms of the decisions. If the Pullman Com- 
pany, as car-builders, had agreed with their employés to 
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submit their differences to arbitration, it would have been 
a free, voluntary and generous act. To compel the 
company todo so would have been an invasion of their 
private rights, and the whole proceeding would have been 
not a friendly but a hostile one. Arbitration isof no more 
value than an ordinary court process if its friendly intent 
be lacking. To volunteer in the service of the United 
States in the Civil War was one thing; to be drafted was 
quite another. There were no drafted volunteers, and 
there can be no compulsory arbitration. 


THE commission which the President has promised to 
appoint is a commission of investigation not of arbitra- 
tion. It was heralded by sympathizers with the strikers 
as an attempt at Federal arbitration. It was asked for un- 
der the provisions of an act passed in 1888, which provided 
for arbitration and also for investigation. Under the 
terms of the act a commission of investigation could be ap- 
pointed where one of the parties concerned should ask for 
it, or on the President’s own motion. Of course arbitration 
could only be attempted where both of the parties re- 
quested it. In this case there has been no such request. 
On the contrary the railway companies would not under 
any circumstances agree to arbitration, and neither would 
the Pullman Company. There is absolutely nothing be- 
tween the railroad companies and the strikers for arbitra- 
tion. The strikers have no grievance against the com- 
panies. The only reason for the strike was that the com- 
panies would not agree to refuse to haul Pullman cars. 
The grievance was the grievance of the employés in the 
Pullman shops. The commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent can investigate the cases of the strikers in Chicago 
and it can report, with any suggestions as to the reme- 
dies it may see fit to offer. But it can go no further. It 
can ascertain the facts, but these we have had already. 


HERE is the kind of a rural celebration of Independ- 
ence Day which we are glad to hear of from a correspond- 
ent; and which we wish were too numerous to mention : 


The magnificent object-lesson so generously provided for us 
each year at Woodstock must exert a powerful educational in-~ 
fluence quite beyond the circle of those who are able to attend 
and enjoy its exercises, and ought to provoke and inspire many 
communities to engage in a more rational observance of our 
national birthday. This year the town of East Windsor, Conn., 
taking this lesson to heart, through its Farmers’ Club, Grange 
and Veterans’ Association, inaugurated a delightful change in 
this particular. The adjoining towns of South Windsor, Wap- 
ping, Ellington and Enfield were invited to join in the celebra- 
tion, and the officers of the day and speakers were carefully 
chosen to represent the different localities and interests through- 
out the whole region. We were fortunate in having for the Pres- 
ident of the Day the Hon. Lemuel Stoughton, a descendant in di- 
rect line from the Fathers of the Revolution, and one of the 
oldest and most respected citizens of the town. Among the 
speakers were several representative clergymen, a prominent 
lawyer, granger, doctor; while letters of regret were read from 
the member of Congress from this district and others who were 
not able to be with us. The literary exercises were held in the 
old First Congregational Church, and the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. English, delivered the oration on *“* The Stability of the 
Republic.” A substantial collation was served in the town hall, 
and under the shade of the neighboring trees, and, in the after- 
dinner speeches, under the leadership of our town representa- 
tive, John B. Noble, many inspiring reminiscences of the pa- 
triotism of the town and State in the past were brought out. 
Two gentlemen were present who had attended the celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Republic in this same place. 
The exercises, altho prolonged, were followed with unbroken 
attention by the large and representative company present, and 
the pleasure and comfort of the occasion were greatly enhanced 
by the entire absence of any objectionable element from the 
services and the grounds. To many this was a revelation of the 
possibility of an interesting, instructive and common-sense ob- 
servance of this much-abused day. 


Tammany Hall, according to its honorable habit, had a 
notable celebration; and so did the various Chautauqua 
Assemblies that were in session. Chicago celebrated the 
day in a more turbulent way, which called forth a procla- 
mation from the President. 


WE referred, two weeks ago, to a vile assault on 
Adjutant General Tarsney, of the Colorado National 
Guard, and we conveyed the impression that when thus 
assaulted he was acting under the Governor’s authority. 
Frank C. Goudy, a well-known lawyer of Denver, writes 
us: 

At the time that General Tarsney was tarred and feathered 
by some parties at Colorado Springs, Col., he was not acting as 
Adjutant General, nor in any official capacity whatever, but was 
acting as a private individual, viz., as the attorney for some of 
the strikers who had been in trouble at Cripple Creek during the 
strike on Bull Hill. Notwithstanding the fact that he was and is 
the Adjutant, General of the National Guard, he was engaged in 
defending the men, or some of them, for whose arrest the Na- 
tional Guard was called out. 

While all good people in Colorado condemn the outrage com- 
mitted against General Tarsney, nevertheless we wish the rest of 
the people to understand that, at the time he was so assaulted, he 
was not acting as an officer of the State, nor for any branch of 
our Government. ; 


In an article on ‘The Aims and Methods of the ‘A, P. 
A.,’” by W. J. H. Traynor, President of the American 
Protective Association, in The North American Review, 
we are not surprised to find the medieval indorsements of 
perseeution by the Roman Catholic Church repeated at 
length with abundant use of the old fallacy which Cathc- 
lics find it so inconvenient to contradict, that the Church 
cannot change. But we are surprised to find Pope Leo 
XIII’s investiture of Mgr. Satolli as Apostolic Delegate 
used as a proof that a Catholic in this country is absolved 
from fealty to the United States Constitution. Mr. Tray- 
nor makes the following quotations from the Pope’s en- 
cyclical ; 

“We command all whom it. concerns to recognize in you 


(Francisco Satolli) as Apostolic Delegate, the supreme power of 
the delegating Pontiff. We command that they give you aid, 
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concurrence and obedience in all things, that they receive with 
reverence your salutary admonitions and orders. Whatever 
sentence or penalty you shall duly declare or inflict against those 
oppose our authority, we will ratify, and, with the authority 
ven us by the Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably until 
condign satisfaction be made.” “ Notwithstanding constitutions 
and apostolic ordinance or other to the contrary.” 
And he adds: 


“Thus we see that the Papal hierarchy declares its complete 
sovereignty over the State, and, in utter disregard of the consti- 
tution and the laws of the land, decrees that the Papal fiat is su- 
perior to the voice of the people.” 


Now it is amazing that he should not know that the word 
constitutions here does not mean the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but the various 
constitutions which have been promulgated by the Papal 
See, and which are binding upon Catholics except so far 
as they are abrogated by this later encyclical. As to the 
meaning of the word constitution, the Century Diction- 
ary would have given him information, or any slight read- 
ing of Catholic literature. 


.... Weare surprised that The Pilot should denounce the 
Pullman Company as anarchistic because it refused arbi- 
tration. It may or it may not have been wise to refuse to 
submit the question between its employers and itself to 
arbitration, but we do not see that its refusal was, in any 
sense, anarchistic. The suggestion of The Pilot that Gov- 
ernment protection be withdrawn from Pullman and Pull- 
man’s property, is a proposed boycott on the part of Gov- 
ernment whose duty is to protect. When the vice presi- 
dent of that company stated that the business of the Pull- 
man Company was its ‘“‘own private affair” and that it 
wanted no “interference from Federal, State or any other 
government,” he did not mean that the ordinary protection 
which Government gives to property should be withdrawn, 
but that it did not want Government to arbitrate between 
it and its employés. In the absence of any law of “com- 
pulsory arbitration,’’ so-called, the company had a right to 
take this position. It is what the proprietor of The Pilot, 
or any other private business, would be likely to do under 
such circumstances. It is by such loose talk as that of our 
Boston contemporary that the enemies of law and order 
are encouraged. 


...-It will be remembered that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Saratoga was asked to unite with other Pres- 
byterian bodies in securing a metrical version of the 


Psalms, and declined to doso. Upon this action The Chris- 


tian Instructor, which is the conservative mouthpiece of 
the United Presbyterian Church, remarks that the Assem- 
bly “‘ has not yet had its eyes open to see that it is no worse 
to deny some of the teachings of Moses and the prophets 
than it is to deny the authority of the only divinely ap- 
pointed matter of praise.”” We wonder what The Presby- 
terian Journal will say to this. It insisted that what the 
Assembly said with reference to prohibition was just as 
binding and just as important as what it said about the 
Bible. Nowcomes The Christian Instructor and says that 
what it did with reference to the Psalma is as bad as what 
it condemns in those who deny the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. The multiplication of such counsels is 
likely to cause confusion. 


....A great meeting was held at Cooper Union last week 
in sympathy with the strike of the American Railway 
Union at Chicago. The chairman, who is president of a 
large labor organization here, asked the question, ‘‘Hasthe 
Federal Government the right to issue injunctions against 
labor struggling to secure its rights from George Pullman?” 
The Federal Government has issued no injunctions of that 
sort. It has not meddled at all with the Pullman strike. 
Its only injunctions have been against unlawful violence in 
attacking railroad trains; an utterly different thing, un- 
less labor has a right to seize property and destroy it. The 
resolutions adopted mildly disapproved of violence, but 
the speech of their chairman indicated their approval of it. 


-...Frederick Douglass, ex-Senator Bruce, and a dozen 
other colored citizens of Washington and Harper’s Ferry, 
have issued a circular calling-for ten thousand dollars to 
put up a granite monument to John Brown on the site of 
the historic engine house in Harper’s Ferry where he was 
captured. That building has been torn down, and the 
land belongs to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
allows this commemoration of the event on the spot. We 
hope they will secure the money and build the shaft in 


honor of one of the bravest and most lawless raids ever 
made. 


-+..We mentioned last week that the Georgia Colored 
Teachers’ Institute laid on the table resolutions indorsing 
the mission in England of Miss Ida B. Wells, and we ex- 
pressed the opinion that they did not dare to do anything 
else and that it was no indication of their feelings. We 
publish this week the resolutions on the same subject of 
the Baptist Sunday-school State Convention of Florida, 
passed at a meeting where there was no white superintend 
ent to call them to account or to restrain their feeling. 


--- It is an interesting fact that the Senate at Washing- 
ton had, before recent changes took place, twenty-two 
members who served in the Confederate Army and four- 
teen who served in the Federal Army. 

.---Between Maurice Thompson and Professor Boyesen 
our readers will get both sides of certain literary questions 
and can take one judgment or the other, or can find their 
own happy mean. 

--+.The American Railway Union has found out that it 


cannot bring Pullman to terms by trying to throttle the 
public. : 


-..-A “sympathetic strike” is a strike which gets no 
public sympathy. 


.-..A boycott is a boy-like proceeding. 
--+-Debs has had his day, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Beligions Intelligence. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


For months past the people of Cleveland have been 
making most elaborate preparations for the great conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Every effort has been made to secure a large attendance, 
and it was confidently expected that it would be the most 
successful convention that had been held. At Montreal 
the delegates numbered 16,000. Fully 40,000 were planned 
for at Cleveland. Then came the great railroad strike and 
it seemed doubtful whether those who started would really 
be ableto reach the city. There were numerous reports of 
postponement, but these were set at rest on July 9th by a 





statement from the headquarters at Boston that the con- 


vention would be held on time. Propositions were made 
by the branches of the American Railway Union to pass 

the delegates through notwithstanding the strike. The 
society at Washington made a reply to the suggestion 
which placed the whole society in its true position before 
the country. They announced that they could not take 
advantage of any such special offer; if they went to Cleve- 
land they would go as citizens of the United States. The 
strength of the strike, however, had gone before the final 
departure was necessary, and as a result very few were pre- 
vented from carrying out their plans. 

On July 11th and 12th the delegates kept coming in from all 
quarters, and at the time when theconvention proper was 
opened it was estimated that not less than 20,000 strangers 
were inthe city. The only meeting announced was that in 
the great Singerfest Hall, which holds 10,000 people. By 
nine o’clock every seat was taken, and still the great crowd 
kept pouringin. Then the tent, two blocks away, holding 
12,000, was opened. In half an hour this was filled to its 
limits; then the Epworth Memorial Church, the largest 
and most imposing church edifice in the city, was thrown 
open, and in ten minutes was filled tothe door. Next came 
the New York headquarters, the Woodland Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and 2,000 men and women crowded into that, 
so the first proceedings were listened to by nearly 30,000 
people. The hall where the official meeting was held was 
decorated most effectively, the red, white and blue min- 
gling with the yellow and white, while the crowning deco- 
ration in letters of gold set forth the motto of the Christian 
Endeavorers. There was achorus of 1,000 singers and an 
orchestra of 300. The city, too, showed its interest by deco- 
orating nearly every store and public building and many 
private dwellings. 

There was one great disappointment—Father Endeavor 
Clark was absent. His physician had absolutely prohibited 
him from attending the convention. The labors of the 
past year, together with the strain of his long journey, had 
proved too much for his rather frail constitution, and they 
feared the effect of the meeting. His place, however, was 
well filled by the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. 

As the exercises opened, the Rev. J. Z. Tyler, of Cleve- 
land, gave the address of welcome, and then Mr. Dickin- 
son introduced Governor McKinley, who, as he came for- 
ward, received a great ovation from the 10,000 who were 
present. Governor McKinley’s address was an earnest one, 
taking its thought from the Lookout Committee of the So- 
ciety. He said: 

“IT have been peculiarly impressed with the significance and 
suggestiveness ofthe name of one of your committees, the Look- 
out Committee, or the Committee on Lookout. That isthe most 
essential committee in human civilization. That is the most im- 
portant committee that was ever raised, and, Christian Endeav- 
orers, every citizen of the country should be on that committee 
and chairman of it. Itis auseful and essential committee to all 
mankind. It ought to be adopted by everybody. Lookout. 
Lookout for breakers. Lookout for temptations. Lookout for 
your associates. Lookout for falls. Lookout for the enemy. 
Lookout for yourselves. Keep on the tower of observation al- 
ways. Then this committee you have organized not only looks 
out for yourselves, but it looksout for others. It smoothes many 
rough places for the weak. It removes many obstacles from the 
footsteps of your companions. It gives strength to the weak and 
courage to those who are almost led to give up the battle. It 
brings to all that confidence and courage that come from contact 
and comradeship, unity in the holiest of all causes, the cause of 
God and mankind. If I may be permitted,I would give the 
Christian Endeavorers an addition to their motto, and would 
make it, ‘ Lookout, look in, look up.’” 


The response to the address of welcome on the part of the 
Society, which was to have been given by the Rev. E. R. 
Dille, of San Francisco, was given by the Rev. William 
Patterson, of Toronto. Then came the annual address of 
Secretary Baer, from which we give the following extracts: 


Last year at Montreal our numbers had been increased in a 
year by 5,276 local companies; and out of the fullness of our 
hearts we sang, ‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’”’An- 
other year—what would it bring forth? The largest number of 
recruits since the march of Christian Endeavor was begun, thir- 
teen years ago. Look along our lines to-day, and appreciate the 
fact that there are now 7,395 more companies of Christian En- 
deavor than there were one yearago. In other words, our ranks 
have increased the past year more than they increased in the en- 
tire first eight years of the army’s history. 

Listen! The order is sounded to fall into line. The procession 
moves. Left! Left! Left! Tramp, tramp, tramp. England in 
the van, fairly entitled to that recognition, having made the larg- 
est absolute gain in number of local companies of any of the 
many brigadesin the last year. Count them as they march by ; 
you will find that there are now 1,453 regularly enrolle! com- 
panies. These figures include the 58 companies in Scotland and 
38 in Ireland. Then comes the brigade from under the Southern 
Cross, with Australia leading with 834 enrolled companies. 

India, of the regiments from foreign lands, marches next, with 
72 well-organized and fully equipped companies of Christian 
Endeavor. Japan’s 59 companies are at this hour enjoying their 
second national field-day ; do you not feel the sympathetic thrill 
of their consecrated enthusiasm? Here are more whose faces 
are of a different color from ours, whose language is not ours. 
Encourage them as they salute you, the 44 companies from the 
West Indies. Turkey, poor, downtrodden Turkey. keeps step 
with 38 companies. And here, fast crowding upon them. are our 

28 companies from China—cheer their “ colors” and their newly 
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organized United Society of Christian Endeavor—and a dozen 
more companies of their own comrades in this our country, for 
whom the Geary law has no terror. The next battalion of war- 
riors are from among the natives in the diamond and gold fields 
of South Africa and from other points on that continent. They 
have 25 companies. Christian Endeavor has become a bright 
torch, and in the hands of these soldiers will do much, under 
God’s guidance, for the lighting up of the Dark Continent. 
And now this division moves on the “‘ double-quick.” Here come 
80 companies from Madagascar; other companies from the 
islands of the sea and from every missionary camp, and from 
France, Spain, Mexico, Brazil, Chile and other countries in every 
continent, making, in all, from foreign and missionary lands, the 
grand total of 2,740 companies in the several regiments and 
brigades of our first division. 

The second division, the Canadian, now swings into line, and is 
separated from us by only an imaginary line. At our last field- 
day, which was held within their borders, they marshaled 1,882 
companies. This year their ranks are increased, and they have 
on their roster 2,243 companies, with an individual membership 
of 134,580. Ontario still leads, with 1,281 companies; Nova Scotia 
comes next, with 391; Quebec has evidently felt some of the 
benefits of our camp in their midst last year at Montreal, for 
they report a gain of 80 companies, and now have a total of 215; 
Manitoba has 127; New Brunswick, 115; Prince Edward Island, 
46 ; British Columbia, 31; Assiniboia, 17; Alberta, 13; Newfound- 
land, 5; and Saskatchewan, 2. 

Mark their step. They have the swing of veterans, and they 
are veterans, for many of them are fresh from a victorious bat- 
tle with his Satanic Majesty’s chief butler, King Alcohol. 

At last the third division moves. It is-a solid phalanx, with 
regiments from Hell Gate to the Gelden Gate,-from Hudson Bay 
on the north, to the Gulf of Mexito on the South.“ New York 
State for twelve years has marched in the van when we have 
been on dress parade, and for the first time will give the “ right 
of line ” to Pennsylvania and her 3,458 enrolled companies. New 
York is next, with 3,320. Ohio takes the third place this year, 
with 2,274; Illinois is fourth, with 2,260, and Indiana fifth, with 
1,534 societies. In all, there are now 28,696 companies in the 
United States. This figure includes 6 Senior societies (an ad- 
vance guard), 9 Mothers’ societies (a splendid movement, first 
started in Kansas), 30 intermediate companies, and it includes 
the companies in our schools, in our colleges, in public institutions 
of various kinds, in prisons and schools of reform, to the number 
of 144. It includes that noble regiment of 200 companies known 
as the North American Union of German Christian Endeavor. 
It includes the six companies among the “ boys in blue ” in the 
regular army of the United States. It includes the company 
among the policemen and patrolmen. It includesthe companies 
among the Indians of the West and in Canada. It includes our 
comrades enlisted in work among the life-saving crews, light- 
houses and lightships. It includes the Travelers’ Union of 
Christian Endeavor, an enterprising company. It includes a 
regiment of 6,471 Junior companies. 

And now make way for those cadets,the Juniors. In March, 
1884, the first Junior company of Christian Endeavor wasorgan- 
ized in Tabor, Ia., by the Rev. J.W. Cowan. And to-day there 
are hundreds of city battalions of Junior companies, some of 
which are large in numbers. Three years ago, 855 companies had 
reported. This year great progress has been made. Junior 
superintendents of State, Territorial, and Provincial brigades, 
and of local companies, your work has been wonderfully blessed 
of God. 

Illinois has from the start marched first, and Montreal had 433 
companies enrolled. This year Pennsylvania has passed Illinois, 
and now is the banner Junior State, having 717 companies. 
Illinois is next, with 678,and New York aclose third, with 673, 
Ohio next, with 415,and California fifth, with 320. With the 91 
Junior companies enrolled from foreign lands and the 247 Junior 
companies in Canada, there is now a brigade of 6,809 Ju rmior com- 
panies in the world, with an enlistment of 365,000. Make way for 
the boys and girls! 

And now the whole army is under way. The 2,740 companies 
from foreign lands, then the 2,243 from Canada, and then 28.696 
from the United States, making an army of 33,679 companies—and 
still there are more that we have not reviewed. Let me, there- 
fore, remind the land forces that Christian Endeavor, like a fa- 
mous soap, floats; and we now have not less than 51 floating com- 
panies of Christian Endeavor, the largest of which is the one in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, numbering over 350 marines; and they 
and all mariners and seamen on fresh and salt waters are one 
with us in presenting a united front against the hosts of sin on 
land and sea. 

I have read that three natives of India once nappened to come 
together from quite different states, and, being unable to speak 
one another’s language, found themselves at a mission station. 
At last, one of them looked up to Heaven, and repeated the word 
(which was substantially the same in every dialect throughout 
India) ‘‘ Jesus.”» The second brother said ** Amen,” and that was 
the same in every tongue; and the third added, looking and 
pointing upward, “ Hallelujah,” which was the same everywhere. 
We, too, are unable to speak one another’s native language. We 
come from every clime, from every land ; our skins vary in color; 
460 are red, 18,700 are yellow, 97,020 are black, and 1,907,620 are white, 
making in all an interracial and international army of over two 
millions. The actual enrollment, including active and associate 
members in this thirteenth year of our history, is 2,023,800; and 
yet there is one common rallying-name for us all, and above that 
the Name above every name. ; 

Our good friend, Mr. Dickinson has said : “ Christian Endeavo 
is interdenominational, interurban, interstate, international, 
interracial; and, if it be true that there are other worlds than 
this, we shall find that it is interplanetary, simply because {and 
now note his reasoning]—simply because it is based upon God’s 
universal law of progress through self-denying endeavor and 
ministration.” That is good reasoning. Our dress parade has 
proved that Christian Endeavor is interracial and international ; 
and, while it will not prove beyond a doubt that it is interplan- 
etary, another look at the moving host, and our interdenomina- 
tional fellowship is easily recognized and applauded, and is ever 
widening. Praise God for that! 

We each march in our several divisions, wearing uniforms 
differing, bearing banners of various hues. If any one thing is 
made clear by this field-day of the army of Christian Endeavor, 
it is God’s design to bring the young people of all evangelical de- 
nominations together, not for the sake of denouncing denomina- 
tions or decrying creeds, but in a common fellowship that re- 
spects difference and believes in diversity. Our army makes 
every young person more loyal to his own denomination, at the 
same time that it makes him more generous toward others. 
Look sharp, and you will see that thirty evangelical denomina- 
tions are represented in our marching columns. In the United 
States the denominational representation is as €ollows: The 
Presbyterians still lead, with 6,652 companies; the Congrega- 
tionalists have 5,488; the Baptists, 3,203; the Disciples of Christ 
and Christians, 2,895; Methodist Episcopal, 1,287; Methodist 
Protestants, 963: Lutherans, 851; Cumberland Presbyterians, 
744; and so on through a long list. In Canada the Presbyterians 

lead with 842; the Methodists are next, with 812: the Baptists 
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-. have 159; the C gationalists, 128. In England the Baptists 
‘are in the van, with 391 companies; the Congregationalists have 
‘853; the various Methodist bodies, 221 ; the Presbyterians, 85. 

Then came the account of the badge banners, The one 
for the greatest proportionate increase in its number of 
‘local companies during the year belongs to West Virginia ; 
the one for the greatest absolute gain, to Pennsylvania. 
In the Junior Societies, Pennsylvania holds the banner of 
absolute gain, while that of proportionate increase goes to 
Delaware. 


. “New York has the largest number of companies that have 
adopted the Rev. A. A. Fulton’s suggestion, and are giving sys- 
tematically ‘two cents a week* to missions. Of 5,552 companies 
from thirty-five States, seven Territories, seven Provinces, four 
foreign lands, each company has given not less than ten dollars 
to its own denominational home or foreign missionary board for 
the cause of missions. The total amount as reported on this roll 
of honor is $138,205.98. In addition to this amount of money 
which has been given by these 5,552 societies that we have en- 
rolled upon the roll of honor, we find that $185,512 bas been given 
by these same societies for ‘Christ and the Church’ in other 
-ways. 

“After careful gathering of other statistics and information, 
and from advices received from the representatives of mission- 
ary boards, home and foreign, we find that the third division 
(United States and Canada) has contributed from its companies 
not less than $225,000 for missions at home and abroad.” 

Then came the announcement of the diplomas to be given 
for the formation of societies, for the introduction of good 
literature, for the largest number of systematic and pro 
portionate givers, and for the promotion of good citizen- 
ship. In this connection feeling reference was made to 
Robert Ross, of Troy, who was shot down by Bat Shea. 


The report closed with the record of those who had dur- 
ing the year made profession of their faith in Christ : 

In all 183,650 have joined the churches during the past twelve 
months. Yea, verily, “* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
At St. Louis, 70,000; at Minneapolis, 82,500; at New York, 120,000; 
at Montreal, 158,000: and now at Cleveland, 183,650. What a 
ransomed host! How much or how little our individual work or 
that of the army has gained this blessed victory we know not ; 
sufficiently happy and thankful are we to know that these re- 
‘cruits to the number of 614,150 have come from our ranks in five 
years. Again I say: “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow !” 


The program in the big tent was almost a duplicate of 
the one in the hall, with addresses by Governor McKinley, 
Dr. Farrar, of Albany, Prof. Graham. Taylor, the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid, Dr. L. Berger and others. In the afternoon 
there were a large number of denominational rallies held in 
different parts of the city. 

In the evening there was the presentation of the badge 
banners, according to the report made by Secretary Baer. 
This was followed by the annual report of President Clark, 
read by the Rev. C. A. Dickinson. We give the following 
extracts: 

If I can read aright the times, this is the message for to-day: 

I. Strike once more for the principles that have made Christian 
Endeavor strong. 

As an organization becomes popular and vigorous it sometimes 
forgets the principles that gave it strength and vigor. Let that 
never be said of the Society of Christian Endeavor. 

What are our principles? If I know anything about them, 
they are the ideas involved in the Pledge, the Consecration Meet- 
ing and the Committees. 

We have struck with these arrows three times, but let us not 
excite the just wrath of God’s prophets by staying our hands. 
Four, five, six, perhaps sixty-six times do we need to reiterate 
the truth involved in our pledge—that it is reasonable to vowand 
to pay unto God our vows; that there is nothing in the Christian 
Endeavor pledge that the weakest and obscurest young Christian 
cannot fulfill; that this, more than all other things, gives last- 
ing power to our Society, and that without it, in its substance, no 
Endeavor society is worthy of the name. 

Upon the maintenance of these principles depends, I am confi- 
dent, the future success of Christian Endeavor. Do not think 
that the time has come when we can ignore these ideas or treat 
them lightly. Do not suppose that the public has so fully ac- 
cepted them that they can be safely dropped out of sight. At 
union meetings and conventions, in your own society and in more 
public gatherings, by print and by speech, let us strike, not three 
times, but five or six times, until all the world knows for what 
Christian Endeavor stands. 

Il. Again Christian Endeavorers, strike once more for Good Citi- 
zenship! Right nobly have you rallied around this standard 
during the past year. 

From East and West and North and South has come the good 
news, “ Christian Endeavor stands for the election of good men, 
for the enactment of good laws, for sturdy and steady opposition 
to the saloon, the gambling hell, the lottery, the violation of the 
Sabbath. It stands by such men as Charles H. Parkhurst, and 
every kindred spirit in every political party that seeks to purify 
politics and to make this Immanuel’s land. I congratulate you 
that none of you have been cajoled into making our organization 
the tail of any political kite. To be aChristian Endeavorer does 
not mean tbat one is necessarily a Republican or a Democrat, or 
a Populist, or a Third Party man, a Blue or a Grit, a Tory or a 
Liberal. It does mean that he is necessarily a good citizen, 
and that he will exert every ounce of his influence, to whichever 
sex he belongs (if the young men will excuse the generic pronoun) 
for the right. 

Thank God for the year’s work! But you have only struck 
once, Endeavorers. Strike again and again and again, until, if 
Christ should come to Chicago or New York or Toronto or San 
Francisco, he would find clean streets,and clean city halls, and 
clean men in them, with nevera brothel ora dive to pollute the air 
that he should breathe. 

IIL. For Missions, too, more has been done during the past year 
than ever before. That eloquent Roll of Honor tells us that tens 
of thousands of dollars have been given. r 

Millions should be given where now are given thousands. A 
very moderate calculation puts the earnings of active Christian 
Endeavorers at $150,000,000 for the last twelve months. One- 
tenth of that, $15,000,000, would be nearly twice as much as all 
the Christians of America gave to home and foreign missions 
within that time. We rejoice profoundly and humbly in this 
year of missionary work. That splendid Roll of Honor, these 
banners, the diplomas, which will mean so much to those that 
win them, are significant chiefly because they mean the begin- 
ning of larger and better things in missionary giving and mis- 
sionary enterprise. : 

_ Strike again, Christian Endeavorers, and again and again and 
again, and then once more. It is not the stern voice of a chiding 
‘Prophet that speaks to you, but the conscious need of our own 
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beloved ‘land,‘English-speaking America, and the unconscious 
needs of hundreds of millions of the non-Christian world, that 
call upon you for a constantly larger effort. 

A year ago at Montreal three advanced steps were proposed— 
Christian Citizenship, Proportionate and Systematic Giving to 
Missions, and the enlargement of our Christian Endeavor Fellow- 
ship. 

IV. All these steps you have taken with quickened pace and 
flying banners. As never before has Christian Endeavor ad- 
vanced in numbers and in widespread fellowship. In hospitable 
Australia, in mother England, in progressive Japan, in conserva- 
tive China, in awakening India, as well as in the great Republic 
and the great Dominion of North America (which in Christian 
Endeavor always have been, and I trust always will be, one) our 
fellowship has grown as in no previous year. The year has been 
notable beyond every other year for its wonderful interdenomina- 
al Endeavor conventions in all parts of the world. 


Reference was then made tothe Endeavor Convention in 
England last May, and to the work in Australasia, India, 
China, Japan and Turkey. The attacks upon the Society 
were briefly mentioned, and Endeavorers urged not to talk 
them down but live them down, 
for, tho we may belong to the Church militant we do not be- 
long to the Church termagant. 

I rejoice to say that in the northern Dominion there is scarcely 
a division ; almost all the young people’s societies are either Chris- 
tian Endeavor, or Epworth Leagues of Christian Endeavor. In 
Australia the Methodists lead in numbers; in England, the Bap- 
tists; in the United States, the Presbyterians; but these are mat- 
ters of little moment compared with the demonstrated fact that 
here we can all stand together. These thirteen years—particu- 
larly this past year—have proved that Baptists and Methodists 
and Presbyterians and Lutherans and Disciples of Christ and 
Friends and Congregationalists and Moravians, and every vari- 
ety of these denominations, can find a common meeting place in 
Christian Endeavor. No creed separates us, no form of polity 
disrupts us, no question of disloyalty exists to terrify us; for we 
have come together for service, for Endeavor. 

Has not the time come for a still longer stride? 

The suggestion has come from Australia, and has been sec- 
onded by England and China and India and Japan, of a World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union, made up of individuals in all Jands 
that believe in the Endeavor ideas, and will stand with us on 
the broad platform of Endeavor principles—a platform of thor- 
ough loyalty to our own churches and of hearty co-operation one 
with another. 

In my opinion the time has come for such an alliance, which 
will link many Christians of many nations together in ties of fel- 
lowship that they have never before known. 

And there are signs of it! 

Already we may claim a Christian Endeavor spiritual federa- 
tion of two millions of English-speaking Christians. In London, 
last Whitsuntide, they had the same kind of a convention that 
we are holding here in Cleveland. In Melbourne and Sydney, in 
Manchester and Liverpool, in their local unions they discuss the 
same topics, and employ the very same methods, and draw in- 
spiration from the same sources that we do in New York and 
Boston and San Francisco and Toronto. 

A union of English-speaking Christians is good to contem- 
plate; but we will not stop with those that speak our mother 
tongue, for in Shanghai and Tokio, in Bombay and in Calcutta, 
in San Sebastian and in Paris, are earnest souls not a few, who 
spiritually link hands with us in an ever-growing circle that be- 
gins to belt the globe. 

In substance and essence we have a world’s union now; its 
more formal establishment would but make plain that to oppose 
the common enemy, to work for our common Lord, we stand to- 
gether in Christian Endeavor. 

Then in this world’s Endeavor union will our yearly motto, 
which we cannot yet exchange for another, mean more than ever 
before, as we remember that in America and England, in 
Australia and India, in China and Japan, in France and Spain, 
in Mexico and South America,in Africa and Madagascar, and 
the islands of the sea, *‘ One is your Master, even Christ; and all 
ye are brethren.” 

On Friday morning the open parliament was begun, the 
first topic being the pledge, conducted by R. V. Hunter, of 
Indiana. Dr. Smith Baker, of Boston, delivered an address 
on good citizenship, emphasizing the paramount duty of 
every Christian to take a partin politics, to understand 
clearly the political questions of the day and help person- 
ally to settle every important problem. This was in the 
hall. In the tent Edwin D. Wheelock, of Chicago, con- 
ducted the parliament on good citizenship, followed with 
an address on the subject by the Rev. E. B. Chappell, of 
St. Louis. Then followed the presentation to societies of 
diplomas for the best work in promoting good citizenship. 
There was, also, a school of practical methods of committee 
work held in the various churches. 

In the evening there were addresses by President Tucker, 
of Dartmouth College, on ‘‘ The Claims of Educated Life,”’ 
and by Bishop B. W. Arnett, D.D., of Wilberforce, O., 
on “‘ The Correlation of the Religious Forces.” Dr. George 
K. Dixon, of Philadelphia, spoke of ‘‘ Common Sense 
in Church Life and Work.’’ On Saturday the topic in the 
tent was “ International and Interdenominational Fellow- 
ship,” its benefits. It was conducted by Dr. James Lewis 
Howe, of Louisville, brief addresses being made by dele- 
gates showing the advantage of denominationalism when 
they work together for good. In the hall the topic was 
Junior Society, conducted by Dr. Cornelius Brett, of Jersey 
City. Every effort was made to keep the speakers down 
close to the time allowed, one and two minutes at the out- 
side. This was not always easy, but in the main the 
efforts were successful. The Rev. T. F. Johns made an 
address on ‘“‘ Christian Endeavor among the Germans,” 
showing that there are now 148 German societies with 6,000 
members, 97 societies being in the German Evangelical 
Church. 

In the afternoon the Junior rally in the hall was one of 
the most inspiring sights of the whole series of meetings, 
probably 5,000 of the audience being children. In addition 
to them not less than 8,000 grown people were crowded into 
the hall, the aisles, the lobby, every available inch of space 
being taken. The presiding officer was Dr. James L. Hill, 
of Salem, Mass., and among the addresses were those by 
the Rev. Arthur W. Spooner, of New Jersey, on ‘“‘ The Boy 
at the Throttle’; by Miss Pauline Root, of India, on 
“ Other Boys and Girls,’’ a most eloquent story of the little 
ones in that great empire; by the Rev. Howard W. Pope, 
of New Haven, on “‘Show Your Colors.” Another inter- 
esting feature was an exercise entitled ‘‘ World-wide Jun- 
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iors in Story and Song,’”’ conducted by Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, 


of Cleveland, and representing children dressed in cos- 


‘tumes of almost every nation and race onearth. Miss 


Frances Willard was introduced and received a most 
hearty welcome, as she made a brief address. : 
The evening was given up to Territorial, State and Pro- 
vincial receptions and rallies, the largest being that of 
Ohio, where 5,000 people were present. : 
On Sunday the meetings closed. At tbe hall there was 


sort of gathering of races. A Chinese woman told of the 


work in her nation; an Indian and a Hebrew gave an 
account of their people. Mrs. George Hubbard, dressed 
in the native garb, made an address in Chinese, which 
was translated sentence by sentence. The Rev. Hermann 
Warszawiak gave an address on the movement of the 
Jews toward Christ. The great event of the afternoon, 
however, was the grand reception to Miss Willard, who 
again appeared before the audience and spoke on ‘“‘ Woman 
and Temperance.’”’ There were also greetings from repre- 
sentatives of missionary boards. Similarscenes transpired 
in the tent, where there were addresses by S. L. Mershon, 
of Chicago; the Rev. Gilbert Reid, of China; the Rev. 
Dr. N. B. Hillis, of Evanston, and others. A number 
of the delegates preached in different churches, among 
them Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, Drs. Hodder and Tyler, 
of New York. In the evening the tent and hall were 
packed, as were also the Worth Memorial and Woodland 
Presbyterian churches. The exercises were strictly re- 
ligious, sermons and consecration services. In the hall 
Professor Raymond, of Middletown, Conn., preached, and 
in thetent Dr. Behrends. Both services were intensely in- 
teresting, and as they closed with songs and the farewell 
greeting the impression was one never to be forgotten. 

The report of the entertainment committee showed that 
the figures of attendance were far greater than had been 
expected. The total registration of delegates from Ohio 
was 21,210, from outside of Ohio, 18,790, making a grand 
total of 40,000. The ability of the city was evidently fully 
employed, altho everything went off very pleasantly and 
successfully ; but many wondered what would have been 
the case had all who hoped to be present succeeded in 
reaching the city. The next convention will probably be 
held either at San Francisco or Saratoga. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church received during the month of June $22,336, against 
$24,483 for June, 1893. This makes the total receipts for 
eight months, $623,634, against $665,364 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


....-The Mayor of Chicago, Mr. Hopkins, has vetoed the 
bill of the Councils, providing for the closing of all secular 
business houses in that city on Sunday. The religious 
papers and some of the secular papers criticise this very 
severely, the Chicago Herald saying that ‘‘ it ought to be 
impossible, in a free and rational city like Chicago, that 
any human being should work more than six days in the 
week.”’ " 


....-The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, at 
its recent meeting passed a resolution offered by Prof. 
Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., of St. Andrews University, 
in honor of Dr. Philip Schaff “expressing its deep sense 
of the loss the Presbyterian Alliance and the Reformed 
Churches generally have sustained ’’ and referring in most 
complimentary terms to his “History of the Christian 
Church” and his addresses in the General Assembly. 





....-The American Board reports for June the receipt of 
$58,613, against $39,098 for June, 93. The gain is both in 
regular donations $27,196 instead of $25,653, and in legacies, 
$26,864 instead of $8,205. There was also received $4,553 for 
special objects, and $1,375 for the debt. The total receipts 
for the ten months are $506,052, against $501,333 for last year. 
On the whole there has been a falling off of $7,242 in dona- 
tions, and a gain of $24,739 in legacies. The total amount 
raised for the debt is $88,319. 


...-Dr. W. H. Roberts publishes the complete record of 
additions, on confession of faith, to the Presbyterian 
Church, showing that the total is 74,701 instead of 71,479, 
as was previously reported. The largest additions were, in 
Pennsylvania, 15,614; New York, 10,708; Illinois, 5,229; 
New Jersey, 4,546; Ohio, 7,231; Michigan, 4,232. Amoug 
the presbyteries the largest aecessions were Philadelphia, 
2,210; Pittsburg, 1,510; New York, 1,442; Saginaw, 1,166; 
Chicago, 1,371; Detroit, 1,152; Philadelphia, North, 1,066. 


....It has heretofore been generally the custom that 
revival work be intermitted during the heat of summer. 
This year has proved an exception. Special services have 
been held in a large number of places with great success, 
especially have those meetings conducted by Dr. Chapman 
and his associates at La Crosse, Wis., been blessed. The 
work was largely among men, and the great proportion of 
signers to the cards were men. The meeting one Sabbath 
evening, when the immense rink was filled, was larger 
than any meeting of the kind ever held in the city. 


....-The spring conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 42 in number, voted as follows on the four propo- 
sitions for constitutional amendment: 1, To provide equal 
lay and ministerial representation in the General Confer- 
ence—944 ay, 2,874 no; 2, to make the basis of ministerial 
representation not more than one for every forty ministers, 
nor less than one for every ninety—901 ay, 2,239 no; 3, to 
make the figures forty-five and ninety —1,245 ay, 2,261 no ; 
to make the day of meeting of the General Conference the 
first Wednesday instead of the first day of May—3,339 ay 
107 no. If the conferences yet to vote should be of the same 
mind, all the propositions will fail except the last. 


...-1t has long been a problem with many churches how 
to secure a moreextended participation among the mem- 
bers in the contributions for the support of the church. 
In not a few cases individuals who are well able to take at 
least a small share contribute almost nothing, feeling that 
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the pew rent paid by the head of the family is sufficient. 
Plymouth Congregational Church at Minneapolis has en- 
deavored to meet this difficulty by passing a resolution 
adopting a system of quarterly dues fixed at one dollar, 
payable in advance, by all members of the church eighteen 

_ years old orover. Any who contribute by the payment of 
pew rents are, if they desire, excused from these dues. 


...-The sixth annual institute of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the United Presbyterian, Church com- 
menced July 5th in the Second United Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. The statistics presented were fair- 
ly full, tho some presbyteries sent in no report. So far as 
could be ascertained the number of Senior societies was 810, 
with 30,824 members; Junior unions, 125, with a member- 
ship of 4,003, making a total of 835 societies with 34,827 
members. This isa marked advance over previous years. 
In 1892 there were 624 societies, with 24,789 members, and in 
1898, 711 societies, with 29,798 members. The societies have 
contributed during the year the sum of $26,873, of which 
$3,171 have gone to the boards of the Church, and $8,652 to 
the expenses of the societies, $15,050 to other purposes, such 
as helping the congregations to carry on special work. 


.-.-The third retreat and summer school at Iowa Col- 
lege, which furnished the start for so many similar meet- 
ings all over the country, was held the last week in June. 
The seven members of the first year and eighteen of the 
second year increased to forty, and only four of the old 
members were absent. Among those present were men 
representing California, Montreal, Southern Indiana, New 
York, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri and Colorado. While most were Congregational 
ministers there were also Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians. The spiritual element was, as 
before, made especially prominent, and the devotional 
meetings were intensely interesting. Among the special 
topics presented were, ‘“‘The Holy Ghost, the Socializer,’’ 
“he Sociological Side of Dogma,” “‘The Four Laws of 
the Kingdom—Love, Labor, Service and Sacrifice.”” The 
Rev. B. Fay Mills gave four ‘Biblical Studies on the 
Kingdom of God.”’ 


....-At the meeting of the American Board last falla 
special committee, consisting of President Storrs, Drs. G. 
L. Walker, M. Burnham and M. H. Buckham, the Hon. 
S. B. Capen and W. E. Hale, Esq., was appointed to select 
an assistant to Dr. Clark, with a view to taking his place 
at the end of the year, as Dr. Clark had announced his 
intention to retire at that time. There was some deiay, 
and at last the Rev. James L. Barton, for some years a 
missionary of the Board in Harpfit, Turkey, was asked to 
serve until some one else could be found, Dr. Clark’s 
health making some immediate assistance imperative. 
His service at the rooms convinced the committee that he 
was the man for permanent secretary, and considerable 
pressure was brought to bear upon him from many quar- 
ters to accept the position. Meanwhile he had been elected 
President of Euphrates College, and it seemed as if he was 
imperatively needed in Turkey. At last he has yielded, 
and been appointed to the position, with the understand- 
ing that at the meeting of the Board in October he will be 
elected to take Dr. Clark’s place. Aside from his knowl- 
edge of missions, due to his experience on the field, Mr. 
Barton is well fitted for the place on account of his expe- 
rience in this country. 


....At Chautauqua, last week, one of the topics was 
‘The Church and Problems of Science and Philosophy,” 
treated by Chancellor MacCracken and the Rev. John B. 
Devins, of this city. Dr. MacCracken held that 


* The relation of the Church to philosophy should be to know 
the false and to expose it, not seeking after every new idea and 
making it a doctrine of the Church. The Church has much to do 
with theological and ethical science; but its province does not 
lie in the realm of physical, mathematical, historical or political 
science; with the shape of the earth or the astronomy of the sky 
it has nothing todo. It has not been the spirit of religion but of 
anti-religion, not Christ but anti-Christ, which has brought the 
Church in times past into conflict with science. Let the Church 
give wide teaching to all that relates to the idea of God and of 
duty among men. It has been the misfortune of the Church that 
it has not let alone the doctrines of science, and has not had the 
good sense to say concerning these, ‘I do not know.’ The Caurch 
may fulfill its noblest mission when she inspires the young to 
search and find and teach the truths which men need, the teach- 
ing of which does honor to Almighty God.” 


Mr. Devins spoke upon the problem of the poor, claim- 
ing that the Church is doing more than it ever has done 
before, but that much remains to be done. The Church 
must study the question, not from its own point of view, 
but from the point of view of the people; the poor man 
must be made to feel that the Church of the Galilean Car- 
penter is his friend, tho he has looked upon it in the past 


as something of a vestibule train for the lusi S 
erty of the a Pog es careriniseaie 


-...-The Sunday School State Convention of Colored 
Baptists of Florida, at their meeting at Orlando, July 6th- 


8th, adopted the following resolutions with no dissenting 
voice: 


““WREBEAS the prevalence of Lynch Law is almost national in 
jon Song otpatanty eseneing - freq omg 4 — barbarity, 
: erage of one lynchin r , i 

upon untried and often innocent Hegroee, akg nite tiapeanaed 
ter WHEREAS, Miss lda B. Wells, of Memphis, Tenn., has 
n made homeless by the threats and spirit of Mob Law, and is 
an in England, lecturing and arousing public sentiment against 
the barbarous form of lawlessness by her trenchant pen and elo- 


* Therefore be it resolved, that this Baptist State Sunday-School 
Convent ion extend its moral es and tenderest sympathy to 
_ bag B. Weils for her noble, self-sacrifising and patriotic 
= = n behalf of the oppressed and wronged of whatever 

jure : 
Sete foe teprofound ratitude to the ‘Baptist Union’ of Eng- 
of the American p 
That it is the sense of this Convention, that if the Christian 
would bene as conscientious and courageous as the press, there 


y and certain correction of this dehumanizin 
and cruel substitution of Mob Violence for jury justice.” ” 


Many earnest speeches were made without any bitterness 


wane: and a cablegram of sympathy was sent to Miss 
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Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Miss EuLA G. Batss, Hajin, Turkey, 
The Rev. H. O. Dwiaut, Constantinople, Turkey, 
The Rev. W. S. Nelson, Tripoli, Syria, 
The Rev. P. M. Buck, Meerut, India, 
The Rev. J. L. ATKINSON, Kobe, Japan, 
The Rev. A. D. HAIL, Osaka, Japan, 
Mrs. BERTHA D. Stover, Bailundu, Africa, 
The Rev. W. H. Guiick, San Sebastian, Spain. 


Our mission columns are distinctively news columns. 
Our correspondents tell of the work, its progress, its 
difficulties, its hopes, its needs. Both they and our 
readers will readily see the difficulty of allowing them to 
become the channels of special pleas; and yet we would 
not for a moment check an impulse on the part of any to 
give what shall meet the need. As we always give the 
name of the society with which any missionary is con- 
nected, those who feel disposed to offer special help can al- 
ways be sure of its reaching the right place by sending di- 
rect to the treasurer of the society. In case that address is 
not known, a note to the missionary editor asking for it 
will receive prompt attention. It is our desire to bring 
closer together the workers on the field and the givers at 
home. 


TURKEY. 
TEACH THE CHILDREN. 








BY MISS EULA G. BATES, 
Missionary of the American Board, - 





® 

LAST fall the Catholics came into this large Armenian 
town and opened a school for girls. A new building was 
erected, three Sisters of Charity came to take charge, and 
then the work of collecting pupils began. As an induce- 
ment to parents and children, men visited different sections 
of the city, carrying on their arms pairs of boots and shoes, 
and promising a pair to each girl who would attend.school. 
This new school building is situated in the most thickly 
populated district of the town, where as yet Protestantism 
has gained no foothold, save that one little primary school 
has been supported there for a number of years. This is 
also the third year that a very successful Sunday-school 
has been maintained, the average attendance during eight 
months in the year being about one hundred and twenty 
children and some four or five women. The new Catholic 
school building joins our very humble little room, and 
offers were repeatedly made to buy us out. We, however, 
could not be induced to give up the small hold we had on 
the people crowded together in this neighborhood, and, in- 
stead of closing our door entirely, we made a special effort 
and secured a young girl as assistant to the woman there 
teaching the day school. Such attractions as we had at 
command in the way of singing and picture cards were also 
made use of to draw children into the Sunday-school. But 
this was not enough, for there were other districts of the 
town upon which as yet we had been able to make but the 
slightest impression. A small sewing room under our din- 
ing room was opened, and also a primary school for the 
daughters of people in our own neighborhood. In a very 
few days there were thirty names enrolled, two-thirds of 
the pupils being from non-Protestant families. 

In the lower part of the city we tried to work the Prot- 
estant women up to meet the emergency. They thought 
they were doing all they could ; said they did invite people 
to come to the services, but that everybody seemed totelly 
indifferent. At last, after an hour’s meeting with these 
Christian women one very cold, stormy day, we proposed 
that each one keep a memorandum book, noting down 
each week the following items; 

1. The number of people I have invited to attend church 
services. 

2. The number accepting the invitation. ? 

3. The number of children I have influenced to attend a 
primary school. 

4. The number of girls I have gained for the Girls’ High 
School. 

5. The number of services I myself have attended. 

6. The number of days I have prayed for preachers and 
for teachers in the various schools. 

Itis now four weeks since these memorandum books 
were given out, and already we see marked results. Being 
thus obliged to put down in black and white what she has 
done has opened the eyes of more than one worthy sister 
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to the fact that she was not, as she thought, doing all she 
could before. The Sunday congregations have greatly in- 
creased. Whereas the attendance during the fall at the 
Sunday-school in that part of the city had averaged about 
seventy, one Sunday there were present one hundred and 
fifty-one children. The pupils in the day school have also 
so increased that it has become impossible for the one ~ 
teacher to managethem, and we have been obliged to en- 
gage & woman as assistant. There is little hope that most 
of these children will continue in school any length of 
time, so it seems wise to make their principal work, while 
we have them, learning stories and verses from the Bible 
rather than learning to read, so this new teacher is giving 
her time chiefly to such teaching. 

Thus, you see, we two American teachers here have felt 


. constrained to employ three new teachers, for whose sala- 


ries we have no appropriation. This expense we are this 
year meeting ourselves, but it will be impossible for us to 
continue so indefinitely. On the other hand, we cannot 
afford to give up the hold we have so laboriously gained 
upon these children. It is not merely a matter of paying 
the small salaries of these teachers. If our scholars con- 
tinue so many in number we must have more room. You 
can imagine that two teachers in one room, the two hav- 
ing seventy or eighty scholars, cannot do very satisfactory 
work; but that is what is being done in two different 
places this year. 

It becomes more and more apparent each year that the 
hope of this town isin the children. We do not want to 
be faithless, but it does seem that those of the present 
generation who are to be reached by the truth havealready 
been reached, and that in the future, while still being 
faithful in our duty to these older ones, our principal 
efforts should be for the children. Thereare other branches 
of our work which are needy, and for which I might plead; 
but that which now most strongly appeals to us for help is 
this which I have described. 

Hajin. 


PERSECUTION AT ORDU. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








During two years the Greek Protestant Congregation at 
Ordu, near Trebizond, on the Black Sea coast, has been 
prevented by the authorities from worshiping on the Sab- 
bath. The prohibition arose from the effort of influential 
Greek clergy, and was based upon their statement that the 
Protestant place of worship was too near the Greek 
church. Altho a Government Commission examined the 
question and reported that there is no real reason for ob- 
jections on the part of the Greeks, the Porte, in order to 
please the Greek clergy, directed Protestant worship to be 
suspended until an Imperial Firman could be obtained, 
authorizing the use of a house for the purpose. 

After a delay of nearly two years the delivery of the Im- 
perial Firman seemed no nearer than ever, and the British 
Embassy called the attention of the Porte to the violation 
of religious liberty involved in the suppression of this 
Protestant service. 

On the 20th of May, the Protestants met by authoriza- 
tion of the Porte, for worship in the house for which they 
had asked an Imperial Firman. A great mob of Greeks 
then collected and stoned the house, smashing the win- 
dows, sashes, and even the iron shutters by which the win- 
dows were protected. This attack continued during seven 
hours, during which time the congregation of 350 was be- 
sieged in their place of worship, being held back by the 
pastor from hurling back the stones of the mob, and being 
ultimately extricated from their perilous position by the 
police. The police did not, however, make any arrests of 
their assailants, and at once prohibited Protestant wor- 
ship again, ‘“ because the Greeks do not wish it.”’ The 
Greeks profess to act under orders of their Patriarch at 
Constantinople. A grosser violation of religious liberty 
could not be imagined. 

Constantinople. 


SYRIA. 
THE EDGE OF THE SYRIAN DESERT. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








By a wise policy of the Government and the enterprise 
of certain large landed proprietors the borders of the des- 
ert are being crowded eastward, and the territory of the 
wandering tribes is invaded by the farmer’s plow. Life in 
the villages lying east of Hums and along the road from 
that city to Damascus, or more strictly to the east of that 
road, has always had the excitement of uncertainty and 
the possibility of a raid by the Arabs, to add spice to the 
monotonous routine of farm life. In recent years new 
villages have been established as colonies from the older 
ones, or have been built by people transported from the 
Nusariyeh Mountains. These new villagers are chiefly of 
the Syriac sect, closely allied in many ways with the Nes- 
torians of Western Persia, and in many ways notably open 
to the reception of Gospel truth. It has, at length, been 
possible to carry out a long-formed plan to make a tour 
among these most interesting villages. My wife accom- 
panied me, and Iam sure it was the first time any mission- 
ary lady had ever made just such a journey in that region, 
tho English ladies had been seen in the vicinity with 
parties of tourists bound for Palmyra’s famous ruins. The 
country is almost as level as the plains of Western Kansas, 
and as dry as those same regions in a season of drought. 
The new villages open virgin soil and reap abundant early 
crops, after which the soil remains like the parched desert 
until the autumnal rains four months later. 

We pitched our tent first at Feiruzeh, less than one 
hour’s ride from Hums to the southeast.’ | Here there has 
been an active work carried on for years by the Protestants 
in Hums, and there is a little nucleus of church members 
who are now guided and instructed by a teacher stationed 
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in the village last year. We received a most cordial wel- 
come, and had a large crowd about us eager to join in the 
singing, led by the little organ, the-first ever seen in the 
village. The Word also receives a cordial attention. Be- 
fore leaving the town we called on the old village priest, 
who is not only our warm personal friend, but an enlight- 
ened and intelligent man, and I sincerely hope a true dis- 
- ciple of our Master. Worldly considerations prevent his 
renouncing the priestly robe ; but he teaches his people to 
study God’s Word and to follow its precepts, encouraging 
them to neglect auricular confession and worship of saints. 
Indeed his well-known leaning to Protestantism has 
brought him under suspicion and rebuke from his bishop ; 
but his simple, pure life and the real attachment of his 
flock bave prevented serious trouble. 

Our next stage was a longer one of four hours to a three- 
year-old town of colonists from the former, where we have 
recently sent a teacher, anticipating the appointment of a 
priest. The name of this pew town is Im Dulab (Mother 
of a Wheel) and it has been built on the site and from the 
material of a town long ago destroyed by the Arabs. Here 
We were welcomed by the sheik and principal men of the 
place, and were urged to take up our abode in the house 
of the sheik ; but we craved the privilege of sleeping in 
our tent, promising to spend the evening in the public re- 
ception room of the village, bringing with us our little 
organ, whose fame had preceded us. It was one of the 
Easter feast days, and the priest from a neighboring vil- 
lage, son of the Feiruzeh priest, had come over to baptize 
the sheik’s son. This priest was one of the first to wel- 
come me and sat at my side during the evening gathering. 
This public room in the sheik’s. house is used at present 
for all religious gatherings, our teacher conducting 
Protestant worship there every Sabbath. In the evening 
the room was crowded, and all who could sing joined most 
heartily in the Christian hymns. I then read the third 
chapter of John and made a very simple expository talk 
on the new birth. A simple prayer concluded the informal 
gathering, but it was an occasion not soon to be forgotten. 
It is not often that we can hold distinctly religious serv- 
ices in this public place and under the direct countenance 
of the chief man in the town. The attention and respon- 
siveness could hardly have been more hearty among 
avowed Protestants. There was but one discordant note. 
As we rose todepart Isaid: ‘‘ Who will carry these camp 
chairs to the tent ?” A young man who had been most 
eager in the singing at once stepped forward to claim the 
honor when his father, a coarse old man, interposed, say- 
ing: ‘‘ What do you want with them? Let some one who 
belongs to them take the chairs.’”’ This old man is said to 
be the only one in the village who opposes Protestantism. 
We have now a recognized work in these villages, with a 
native teacher in each. In the immediate vicinity are at 
least three other villages of the same general character in 
which the leaven is working, and in which I hope we may 
see openings before long. 

Our next stage was a longer one of about six hours al- 
most directly south to Sudad a large town in the territory 
of the Damascus mission of the Irish United Presbyterian 
Church. I had hoped to meet a member of that mission in 
this region but was disappointed. Half of the way wecame 
over the plain without a trace of a road to guide us, but had 
in our company a man who knew the country and so brought 
us on adirect course. The people of this town have a bad 
reputation, and those with whom wecame in contact cer- 
tainly justified the reputation of the place. I have never 
received more grudging or avaricious hospitality in this 
country where open-handed courtesy to guests is supposed 
to be the rule. 

After a short call at a second village, where our recep- 
tion was a happy contrast to that at Sudad, we returned to 
a point on the Hums and Damascus road near the north 
end of Anti-Lebanon, having explored a region most inter- 
esting in the present phase of Syrian missionary work. 

The most encouraging features about these Syriac vil- 
lages is their eagerness to hear and search the Word of 
God, the interest of the priests and their encouragement 
of the people in reading the Bible in their own Arabic 
tongue, and the simple habits of the people. The language 
of their Church is Syriac, which is nowhere current among 
them and which is understood by very few. The only 
schools supported by the sect are to teach this sacred lan- 
guage, which is learned by rote chiefly with no effort at un- 
derstanding, so that our schools are sought for to gain 
knowledge of the current tongue and the Bible comes al- 
most as a new book. 

Everything combines to make this one of the most in- 
teresting portions of our work for Syria at present, and we 
have every reason to hope for rich spiritual harvests in the 
near future under the blessing of God. 

Tripoli. ? 


INDIA. 
ILLUSTRATION OF A GREAT MOVEMENT. 


BY THE REV. P. M. BUCK, M.A., 
Missionary of-the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








UNDER the shadow of the ruins of ancient Delhi, some 
eleven miles from the present city, is a village in which 
some two and a half months since about eighty persons 
received Christian baptism. Being within the limits of 
my own district I paid the place a visit a few days since. 
Up to thatdate no missionary had done any work among 
them. They heard of Christ from relatives who had be 
eome convertsin Delhi. They at once became desirous of 
instruction, and a Christian teacher was sent among them. 
Soon the number noted above were baptized by a native 
minister. The work ofinstruction was continued. About 
two months later my visit occurred. Old and young soon 
gathered around. While a good number are learning to 
read not one had become able to read the New Testament. 
I first had them sing. As they sang song aftersong which 
they had learned by heart, all filled with Gos el teaching, 
Icould but think how much is being done through the 
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agency of Christian song in the indoctrinating of converts 


from heathenism whose advantages have been so painfully ~ 


meager. I then spent some time in catechising them as to 
Gospel teaching and Christian living. I think the ready 
and intelligent replies they gave would have convinced 
any reasonable person that they had quite light enough to 
make them responsible for a worthy and consistent Chris- 
tian life. I then preached to them on the necessity of a 
new heart, of personal fellowship with Christ and of a holy 
life. Then followed a consecration service in which all 
joined with much interest. During this service two of the 
converts led in prayer. Their prayers were pointed, sim- 
ple and earnest. One of them was indeed peculiarly im- 
pressive. Heisa youpg man some nineteen years of age. 
He is an earnest student tho still unable to read God’s 
Word. I wished I could have his prayer written down. 
Among other petitions were the following: ‘‘ Wash our 
hearts as the washerman washes his clothes, putting on 
soap, that they may be fit for the Holy Spirit to dwell in. 
Keep us as the hen keeps herchickens from the hawk and 
as the sbepherd keeps his sheep from the wolf. Before we 
got the Ten Commandments we were very wicked, and we 
thank Thee for the change in us since we received them. 
We don’t want idol worship any more. If we ask these 
stones for bread they cannot hear us, and if we ask them 
for salvation they cannot give it. But our Father Christ 
can do all things.” 

After the meeting was over several of the young men 
accompanied me to the house where I spent the night, and 
talked with me untilalate hour. Their interest and en- 
thusiasm in their new religion gave me much encourage- 
ment. In addition to the interest that had grown up in 
their village I learned that they had carried the news of 
their new-found joy to other parts of the community, and 
talked of the matter until in about a dozen villages the 
people of their caste had become interested and were ask- 
ing for teachers, and numbers were already wanting bap- 
tism. Last year nearly twenty thousand in these parts 
were baptized ; and the above account gives a pretty fair 
illustration of the way the work spreads. There are scores 
of thousands as accessible as those here referred to, and as 
ready to be led into the light. Perhaps our most pressing 
need is a greatly increased number of spiritual, earnest 
workers, sufficiently trained to become leaders in these 
needy and accessible places. Thousands would receive 
baptism without much teaching, and numbers could be 
almost indefinitely swelled ; but in the end it would prove 
disastrous to move forward more rapidly than instruction 
and training can be provided for. The need of laborers for 
this field, ripe for the harvest, should lead to much prayer 
to the Lord of the harvest. Additional funds are greatly 
needed for the support of work in scores of new places. 
Missionary appropriations are utterly unable to keep pace 
with this work, and, humanly speaking, there is little 
likelihood that they will soon catch up with the needs fac- 
ingus. Scores of the more promising young men are an- 
nualy being put under training, and a line of workers is 
making its way into the field as they become qualified and 
funds become available. The castes that are being reached 
in such numbers belong to the bottom strata of society; 
but they take Christian training well, and on the whole 
become about as satisfactory as the average of those dug 
from more pretentious pits. Those longest and most fa- 
miliar with this work do not believe that the hiacher castes 
are made less accessible to us as a result of the success 
given the workers among these lower classes. 

Meerut. 


JAPAN. 
WOMEN EVANGELISTS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








TuIs title may seem somewhat ambitious, yet it is notin 
fact so alarmingly so as at first sight it may appear. Ja- 
pan is so ‘‘ advanced,” and so desirous of being regarded as 
** advanced,” that the terms ordinarily used to express this, 
that and the other must necessarily be somewh.t avoided 
even when writing for publication in America. The class 
of workers hgving the above title in Japan are called 
“ Bible women,” or ‘‘ Bible readers’’ in other countries. In 
some respects at least, if not in many, Japan is no doubt 
considerably ‘‘advaneed’”? when compared with some of 
those ‘‘ other countries.’”’ It is only natural and proper, 
then, that Christian workers should be somewhat better 
furnished intellectually for their work here than is neces- 
sary for the same class and sex in less ‘‘ advanced” coun- 
tries. In Japan the educated woman evangelist isas neces- 
sary as the educated man evangelist. It follows, therefore, 
as a matter of course that the name given to the class 
should be as ‘‘ advanced” as the worker, and as those for 
whom the work is done. 

When the need of such workers became fully known to 
the missi>naries two ladies connected with the American 
Board Mission established in Kobe first a class and then a 
school for the training of such. This school has been a 
very gratifying success, and has been the cause of the es- 
tablishment of similar schools by other missions in other 
places. Forty women have already been graduated from 
the Kobe school—seven of them the past month. With 
the exception of three or four, all of them are fully engaged 
in evangelistic work. At first the pastors even were some- 
what anxious about the good likely to result from the rais- 
ing up of such workers. It is possible that they were influ- 
enced in their thinking by what they knew of the Buddhist 
nuns. The efficient aid that the women evangelists have 
rendered by their teaching and pure Christian living has, 
however, set all such fears at rest. It is the desire of every 
pastor, so far as I know, to have one such worker ia con- 
nection with his church. 

The course of instruction given in the school covers the 
six cool months of three successive years. The intervening 
vacations of six months’ duration are given to practical 
work in connection with some lady missionary or church, 
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or other preaching place. The instruction given includes 
Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, the Evidences 
of Chyistianity, Natural Theology, Church History, Out- 
lines of Mental and Moral Science, Geography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, and composition and penmanship. All the 
instruction is given in the Japanese language. This course 
of study necessarily involves considerable mental ability, 
as well as a fair degree of education prior to entering the 
school. The women are necessarily of some maturity both 
as to age and to experience in the world. Women under 
twenty-three years of age are not accepted. The small sam 
of three dollars supports a student for a whole month 
when in the school, and five dollars for the same Jength of 
time when she is engaged in actual work. 

The value of these women to the general work can hardly 
be overestimated. Until the social conditions of Japan 
are very much changed men evangelists cannot enter the 
homes and give the intimate and detailed instruction that 
is needed by the women and children. 

The success of mission work in Japan owes very much 
indeed to the devoted labors of the foreign lady mission- 
aries, and to the women evangelists they already have and 
yet are raising up. The mission of the American Board 
certainly regards this Woman Evangelists’ school in 
Kobe as.one of its most valuable evangelizing agencies. 
The ladies in charge of the school and the work, together 
with those in the homeland who are furnishing the 
money, the sympathy and the prayer that help sustain 
the whole may weil be grateful and glad over the good 
work the Lord has given them, and enabled them to do. 

Koss. 


A JAPANESE PRESBYTERY. 


BY THE REV, A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Three missions, the North, South and Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, are working in the territory embraced by the 
Naniwa Presbytery of the Church of Christ in Japan. The 
presbytery has upon its rolls fifteen regularly organized 
and fourteen provisional churches. At the last meeting of 
the synod in 1892, a request came from the Kochi church, 
asking forspecial evangelistic work in Kochi prefecture. Six 
extra evangelists were placed in the field in January, 1893. 
One by a very sad accident was drowned in May, but the 
number was filled up by a student from the Mieji-Gakuin 
Theological School. This force, assisted by the Kochi pas- 
tor and evangelists, continued their work through the 
year. The native Church furnished one-eighth of the funds 
necessary to carry it on, the Council of the Missions and 
the Northern and Scuthern Missious, the balance of the 
$1,014.46. As a result the Kochichurch reports 121 baptisms ; 
other baptisms by the Southern Mission churches number 
52; the churches of the Northern Mission report 83, an 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, 87—a total of 313. : 

The membership of the churches in this presbytery show 
a net increase of 148 over lastyear. The number now en- 
rolled is 2,357. One new church has been organized in 
Kioto, with a membership of about 90. It reports 13 bap- 
tisms. Its membership is composed of a very stable class of 
society, and its prospects are encouraging. The Hon. John 
Foster, Secretary of State under President Harrison, in his 
recent visit to Japan, met with this church in its humble 
quarters one Sabbath Day, and gave them an interesting 
address, which has greatly encouraged them. Mrs. J. B. 
Porter, M.D., wife of the resident missionary co-operating 
with this church, has a dispensary work for women and 
children. Some 1,500 patients were administered to during 
1893. 

The presbytery has twelve ordained (native) ministers, of 
whom four are installed pastors. There are also some 
twenty-five evangelists, lay and licensed. An encouraging 
spirit of unity and co operation pervades throughout its 
bounds. This was specially noticeable in its recent annual 
meeting with the churchin Kioto. The retiring moderator 
was a layman, yet his address was full of earnestness and 
that sober wisdom which is the best of eloquence. 

Osaka. 





AFRICA. 


MISSIONARIES AND POSTAGE STAMPS, 


BY MRS. BERTHA STOVER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








WHAT can missionaries have to do with postage stamps 
other than to stamp their letters? A great deal, it would 
seem, judging by the number of letters received from men, 
women and boys, who have been struck with the stamp 
craze. These letters cover a period of ten years, and would 
make quite as valuable a collection as the stamps. To 
some replies have. been sent; some have not received a 
second thought, and. some have vexed us. Yes; we em- 
phasize the word vexed, for missionaries are mortal. To 
think that intelligent beings should consider our time of 
no more value than to be spent in gathering old stamps! 
Because, should we attempt to respond to one-half of these 
requests, we could do nothing else. Some of these epistles 
are most beneficial, as they cause us hearty laughter; but 
there is a limit to all things, and the time has come to cry 
out, Hold! itis enough. Hereis one from a young lad, 
who has read the missionary’s name in the Herald; he 
comesto the point at once, tells what he wants, and in- 
closes a silver sixpence for return postage. A man writes 
of his deep interest in us and our work ; would it be ask- 
ing too much for us to write him a letter, telling all about 
the people; and, “‘ please inclose a few stamps.’’ Another 
says he has been appointed to write a paper on our mis- 
sion; would we please take time to tell him of our work, 
beginning, middle and up todate. [’Twould beso much 
easier for him to have the missionary write it all out than 
to be obliged to study up the subject for himself.] Then 
he goes on to tell how deeply interested he is in stamps;. 
would we kindly send him some, naming those preferred, 
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He returns compliment beforehand by inclosing some to 
us. 

Then there are those printed cards and circuiars from 
various societies in Germany and America, which collect 
stamps to aidin some good work. These belong to a dif- 
ferent class, tho there is little we can do to assist them, as 
will be secn further on. Some months since a letter was 
received from a stranger, who had read a letter of the 
writer’s, and had responded by sending $12, for the support 
of anative teacher fora year. Morethan that, she won- 
dered if it would answer our purpose if enough money 
were sent in to open several schools. Her letter came like 
a “drop of water to a thirsty soul,” for only a few days 
previous we had been counting that on hand, and won- 
dered if more would follow, or if we should be obliged 
to send out a plea each year. When this letter came 
we felt that the dear Lord had answered before 
we called, as he so often does. The next month 
brings another letter from a stranger. She, too, opens her 
remarks by saying how she was stirred by reading a letter 
of ours, and how hard it must be for us to let opportuni- 
ties to aid this people pass, for lack of means. She wished 
she could help us; perhaps shecould. Already a blessing 
was on our lips. Here was another benevolent person, 
anxious to help in the work so dear to us. But alas! We 
read another line when that fatal word ‘‘stamps’’ greets 
our vision. Ten cents per hundred for ten hundred. Four- 
teen different kinds, of various denominations, desired. 

But what capped the climax was this: ‘‘Itmay be ahelp 
to your boys and girls [in Centra] Africa] to collect these 
stamps.”’ We say sometimes we should like to set a com- 
pany of these natives down in the midst of an American 
city ; but we think it might be quiteas entertaining to set 
some Americans down in Central Africa. That was almost 
equal to the remark made by a lady, when we were leaving 
home: ‘‘ How fortunate that you are going to Africa, 
where you will not have a new language to learn.’ She 
thought all Africans spoke the dialect of the Southern 
Negro. What do our boys and girls know of stamps ? The 
young people of the different stations exchange letters, but 


require no stamps. The older ones know that the little - 


colored pictures on the envelop represent the money to pay 
for it. If one wished to send a letter to an absent mission- 
ary, he would bring usa yard of cloth to defray the ex- 
penses. This part of Africa is not yetcivilized. When our 
_young people need to know the value of postage stamps they 
will be taught. At present they have something of far 
greater importance to learn. This is the situation of the 
** American Mission” in West Central Africa: Our post 
office is at our seaport, Benguela, nearly 200 miles west of 
us. Two steamers visit this port each month and bring 
our mails. On the first of the month couriers are sent 
from the mission, who carry the letters we have written, 
and, bring back our mail, which our agent at Benguela 
takes from the post office and putsin bags for us. These 
couriers. return after eighteen or twenty days, and each 
individual missionary has his own letters and papers, fre- 
-quently despoiled of stamps. A stamp frem Fernando 
‘post office, St. Helena or Madagascar, is as far from our 
reach as is a dish of Rhode Island greenings, which we 
would give a deal more for. 
Bailundu. 


SPAIN. 
THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


SomE time ago the Trinitarian Bible Society made to the 
Boarding School for Girls, in San Sebastian, a gift of fif- 
teen copies of their beautiful duodecimo edition of the 
Bible in Spanish—with references, gilt edged,and bound in 
flexible leather with circular flaps. I suppose, without 
any question, it is the most attractive form in which the 
Bible in Spanish is now given to the public by any publish- 
ing house in the world. 

These Bibles were presented at different times to our 
girls on the occasion of graduating, and of leaving for the 
fields of labos that they now occupy, and to younger ones 
who are still with us, as rewards: of merit. Those that 
have been taken away with them by their owners have, for 
the several years that havé passed since then, been serving 
them in Bilbao,Santander, Marin, Logrofio, Zaragoza, Reus, 
Madrid, Huelva, aud the mines of Rio Tinto, in the South 
of Spain. We all know whata help and comfort and in- 
centive to study, is a well printed, well bound, and conven- 
ient sized Bible. These have been all this to their differ- 
ent owners. 

Tho in this school the full course of study is followed 
that is obligatory in the Institute of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in this city, in which fourteen of our girls are ma- 
triculated, we ever keep the Word of God in the front rank 
of all the books that are to be studied daily, and system- 
atically and thoroughly, by each and every one of the 
students. 

In the same building with the schools, on the ground 
floor, is the chapel in which are held the public meetings 
of the mission in its evangelistic work at this station, the 
girls of the boarding school and the children of the day 
school forming a part of the regular congregation. 

Besides, in the responsive readings of the Scriptures in 
the public meetings in which our students take a lead- 
ing part, at several anniversary occasions during the year 
the public have occasion to see to some extent how high a 
place is given to the study of the Bible in the teaching in 
the schools. 

At Christmas time, at Easter and on Children’s Sunday, 
in June, special exercises are arranged in which the children 
of the schools repeat passages of Scripture appropriate to 
the occasion, and sing authems based on Scripture themes. 

The Easter service of the night of Sunday, the twenty- 
fifth of last March, would have given an idea of what we do 
on such occasions, in which the Word and the name of the 
Lord are magnified, 
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In it two hundred and fifty-three verses were repeated, 
one girl repeating by herself forty-four verses. 

They were recited by one voice ; in groups of from two to 
ten; by whole classes in union ; by groups of six respond- 
ing to each other according to the antithesis of thought in 
parts of verses, in entire verses, or in longer passages ; and 
not one of the sixty or seventy who took part in the recita- 
tions or in the songs, made any mistake or did anything to 
mar the effect of the service. 

AsI have before said, on two other occasions, at least, dur- 
ing the year in similar public worship, by recitation, prayer 
and praise, our pupils give proof to the world of the store 
of biblical truth that they are acquiring during the time 
that they are pursuing their secular studies. ‘‘The Word 
of the Lord is the sword of the Spirit.” So far as we can 
bring it about the scholars of this school shall be equipped 
at least with this weapon of the Holy Spirit. 

San Sebastian. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 29TH. 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS.—LUKE 2: 40-52. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.’’—LUKE 2: 52. 

NotTEs.—*‘ The child.’’—Here “ child’’; after he is twelve 
years old he is called “boy.” “ Grew.’’—Physically. 
“Waxed strong.”—Explained by the succeeding 
clause, in wisdom and the grace of God; that is, inspiritual 
character. Weare told that his growth was not merely 
bodily, but mentally and morally as well, with a develop- 
ing character. “* His parents went every year.’’—As 
good, pious Jews should. ‘* He was twelve years old.’’ 
—At thirteen a boy was regarded as ‘‘a son of the law,” 
under obligation to do its requirements, and so go to the 
feasts, and parents often anticipated a year. Hitherto 
Jesus had probably been left at home.———‘‘ They had 
fuifilled the days.’’—All the time required, which was not 
the entire week, but probably only two days.———*‘ His 
parents knew it not.”—Probably his father thought he 
was with the women, and his mother thought he was with 
the men, who generally were together separate from the 
women. They would probably go a not very long day’s 
jourrey. “ Kinsfolk and acquaintance.’’—The Naza- 
reth caravan would be likely to go and come together. 
——“ After three days.’’—That is, on the third day. One 
was spent in going from Jerusalem, one in returuing, and 
he was found on the third day. ‘*The doctors,” 
—Or teachers. We do not know that there wis a 
regular school in the temple, but there were those who 
were ready to give instruction to any that might seek it, 
and would evjoy answering the questions of a bright lad, 
even tho his speech showed he was from Galilee. ** Sit- 
ting.””—The teachers would probably be sittiug on a rug on 
the floor, and Jesus would be seated in front of them as a 
learner, not trying to teach them, as some foolish pictures 
represent. “* They were astonished.”—His pareuts did 
not understand this precocity. Apparently this visit toJe- 
rusalem had developed somewhat his consciousness of his 
mission. ‘* His mother said.’’—Notice that she assumes 
the authority to question or rebuke rather than Joseph, 
“ Why hast thou thus dealt with us?’’—It was the first 
time they had observed in him anything like neglect of 
duty, and they did not understand it. * Thy father and 
I.”—She calls Joseph Jesus’ father, but in his answer Je- 
sus seems to correct her, and speaks of God as his Father, 
as so often during his ministry. “In my Father’s 
house.””—Better than “‘ about my Father’s business.’”’ That 
is, Why search all about the city for me, when of course I 
would be in the temple. 

Instruction.—The faet of the growth of the child Jesus in 
stature, intellect and character is repeated in this lesson. 
We may not and cannot understand how the divine was 
united with the human; but this lesson emphasizes the 
human and suggests the divine. We learn that the full 
deity was not conscious in his humanity, but wus limited 
by his human and infantile conditions. The God wasin 
him, so far as the finite body would contain him. Jesus 
was an ignorant child, like other children ; and he had to 
grow, and to be taught by his mother, and go to 
school, and study, and try to do right, and learn 
how to do carpentering, and get information and ideas as 
he could. He did not learn but gradually what was in 
him. And we must remember that he tells us himself that 
he had certain human limitations all through his life. He 
was true man, 

Jesus isthe example for children. Theirchief duty is 
to grow as fast and strong as they can in body, mind and 
character. Their business is not to earn money, or to get 
pleasure, but to prepare for their future life. 

Parents may not always understand their children; but 
they should watch them carefully, give them every possible 
chance for growth, even if the child has aptitudes they do 
not understand. Let them give the child all the moral 
influence possible, and then allthe education they can. 

We can judge that Jesus had never before given his 
parents any anxiety. He had been always good, obedient, 
we may say sinless. No wonder they were surprised at 
what looked like heedlessness or disobedience. The expla- 
nation of his action is not given here, only his act of re- 
maining behind. Apparently he was so absorbed in what 
he was learning in the temple that hedid not know, or 
hear, about when the caravan was to start. After it was 
gone he could only remain there until his parents should 
come and look for him. Probably some kind people gave 
him something to eat, and he could lie down to sleep any- 
where. 

Jesus improved with the utmost enthusiasm the opportu- 
nities to learn. This was the first great chance of his life 
to meet the best teachers, and he made the most of it. 

Our Father’s house is the place forus. Only a rebellious 
child will dislike it. Weshould go there for instruction, 
and to meet our Father. 
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Jesus must not be thought of as a conceited boy trying 
to show the doctors how much he kvew and to puzzle 
them. He was really trying to learn from those who could 
teach. 

Then for eighteen years, till he was thirty, Jesus re- 
mained at home, waiting for his mission to develop, going 
every year to Jerusalem, learning more, asking more ques- 
tions, but not thinking that he knew it all, nor that he was 
prepared to be a reformer or Messiah, until he was well 
developed in mind. We have too many young prigs now 
who knowit all, and can instruct their teachers and par- 
ents, while yet in their teens, or scarcely out of them. 


. . * . 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BRITE, S. P., Windsor, called to Salisbury, Mo. 
BRUNER, Weston, Louisville, called to Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
on+y. J.E., Ansonville, Penn., called to West Henrietta, 











cova. Wituiam J., Evansville Ind., called to Plymouth, 
enn. 


DAY, J. H. F., East Machias, called to Surry, Me. 
HUNGATE, F. M., Rochester, N. Y., called to Cleveland, OQ. 
KNIGHT, Warten, Roxbury, N. Y., resigns. 

LAPPEUS, D. P., Forest City, Penn., resigns. 

LATTIMER, J. N., Penn Yan, called to Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
PRUYME. &. F., Adams, N. Y., resigns. 

STURTEVANT, A. J., Napa City, called to Oakland, Cal. 
SQUIRES, L. S., Sweet Valley, called to Pritchard, Penn. 
WHITE, T. F., Bath, accepts call to Bar Harbor, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
span, CHARLES, Naponee, Neb., accepts call to Big Horn 
yo 


BERGMANS, Jacos C., ord. June 2 th, Perry Center, N. Y. 
BERRY, Louis F., ord. June 26th., Groveland, Mass. 
BIRMINGHAM, T. M.C., Bloomer, Wis., resigns. 
BRERETON, James E., inst. recently Geneva, Neb. 
BRIGGS, W. A., ord. June 26th, Hudsonville, Mich. 
nt ~~ Henry, Yale Sem., accepts call to Killingworth, 
onn. 
CARTER, Rosert E.,inst. June 27th, Washington, Conn. , 
COPPING, BERNARD, inst. June 28th, Acton, Mass. 
DICKSON, Joun W,, inst. June 26th, Montville, Conn. 
ELLIS, Jacos F., Oberlin, O., accepts call to permanent pastor- 
ate, Neligh, Ne b. 
rE JOsEPH L., Andover Sem., accepts call to Worces- 
er, ‘ 
FORBES, FRAN«K S., Ogden, Utah, oe 
FORBUSH, WILLIAM B., Riverside, R. I., accepts call to the 
pastorate and toa professorship of Lake Chaties College, La. 
—— Davip R., Cleburne, Tex., accepts call to Tucscn, 
riz. 


GA LE. EDMUND, Faribault, accepts call to permanent pastorate, 


ford, Minn. 
aApene ss. JoHn W., inst. recently Brooklyn ch., Cleve- 
and, O. 


HAR. HRA B., recognized pastor recently in’ Hillboro, 


JONES, Huaa W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Doon, Ia. 

KIDDER, JAmegs, Norfolk, Neb., accepts call to Hetland, §. D. 

eat: cco W., Pocatello, Idaho, accepts call to Ogden, 
tah. 


MANN, W. E., ord. recently, Barron Memorial ch., Dexter, Me. 
MERCER, Henry W., Doon, called to Magnolia, Ia. 

NASH, Francis G., ord. June 26th, Chepachet, R. I. 

at EpWAED M., Duluth, Minn., called to Newton Center, 


PHILLIPS, Davin E., Ixonia and Delafield, Wis., accepts cal! to 
Welsh ch., Dawn, Mo. 


PITKIN, F. M.., Comet and Capioma, Kan., resigns. 
REES, Luraee, Tucson, Ariz., resigns. 


SUMNER, FrREpERICcK A., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Glen- 
wood, Minn. 


Taye. JOHN R., South China, called to Bethany ch., Chicago, 


a. LIVINGSTONE AL. Colorado Springs, Col., accepts call to 
P,ymouth ch., Cleveland, O. 


TIBBALS, Wo. H., ord. recently, Ogden, Utah. 

TRUSSELL, WI.x1AM T., Benson, Minn., resigns. 

WATSON, CHARLES C,, Chestnut St. ch., Lynn, Mass., resigns. 

WHITTLESEY, CHARLEs T., Pendleton, Ore., resigns. 

WILSON, G. C., State missionary in Western Maine, resigns. 
IOTHERAN. 

BOOZER, J. F., Mt. Airy Sem., called to Salem, N. C. 


DUBLAP, Ww. Cc. Pine Grove Mills, accepts call to Duncannon, 
enn. 


HELTZEL, D. P., Wittenburg Theo. Sem., accepts call to Lyons 
Station, Ind. 


HENTZ, J. P., Columbus, O., resigns. 

KERR, J. J., Krookville, accepts call to Newville, Penn. 
SHERK,C. R., Wittenberg Sem., called to Rockford, Ill. 
STECK, J. M., Williamsport, accepts call to Pottsgrove, Penn. 
STRODACH, H. B., Brooklyn, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
WELLER, P., Preston, Ont., accepts callto Penn Yan, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, W. L., Lincoln, goes to Seward, Me. 


BURNFIELD, GeEoraE S., North ch., called to Green Hill ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


CURREE, Jonn, Milwaukee, Wis., called to La Sueur, Minn. 
i a ALEXANDER, Emporia, accepts call to Medicine Lodge, 
an. 


GILMORE, Joan, Central City, accepts call to Sterling, Neb. 
HAYS, W. L., Alexandria, S. D., resigns. 

OVERMAN, L. L., Montgomery, O., goes to St. Louis, Mo. 
PENNELL, A. B., inst. recently, Cato, N. Y. 


Port. Piiny, Western Theo. Sem., accepts call to Van Port, 
enn. 


SANGREE, W.M., Fairville, N. Y., called to Blissfield, Mich. 

TAYLOR, V. E., Bristol, accepts call to West Union, O. 

— O. S., Nashville, Ill., accepts call to. Evansville, 
nd. 


TURNBULL, RICHARD, inst. recently, Cambridge, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BRENNAN, J. K., Louisiana, accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 
CUMMINS, Jr., ALEXANDER G.,Greenwich, Conn., resigns. 
FREEMAN, JAMEs E., accepts call as assistant, Yonkers, N. Y. 
PAINTER, W. D., Durham, accepts call to Reisterstown, Md. 
PRICE, WILLIAM, Elizabeth, N. J., accepts call te Bridesburg, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CANNON, T. W., Cumb. Pres., McKenzie, Tenn., resigns. 

HUIZINGA, Ase H., Dutch Ref., New Paltz, N. Y., appointed 
adjunct ‘Prof. of Old Testament Literature and xegesis, 
McCormick Theo. Sem., Chicago, Ill. 

MITCHELL, S W.., So. Pres. Callaway Co,, Mo., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Livineston L., Ref. Dutch, Colorado Springs, accepts 
call to Cleveland, Oo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice, 





THE MENEVAL MEMOIRS.* 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


OF all the memoirs illustrating the history of the first 
Napoleon—and their number is almost past counting— 
there is probably not one which will be found of more 
value to the judicious historian, or of more interest to 
the general reader than these of Méneval. The memoirs 
of Bourrienne, Napoleon’s first private secretary, were 
compiled during the first years of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, and whether or not their reputed author is respon- 
sible for them, there is little doubt that they were written 
at the instigation of the Court, and with the express in- 
tention of smirching the reputation of the lately de- 
ceased Emperor, and injuring the prospects of his young 
son, who, as long as he lived, tho a captive in Vienna, 
was a constant menace to the Bourbon power. Méneval, 
whose memoirs were written nearly fifty years ago, had 
nothing either to gain or to lose; his work, from the first 
page to the last, impresses the reader with a deep respect 
for the author’s talent,as well as his absolute honesty 
and loyalty. 

Of course the devoted secretary’s views are partial, but 
they are not therefore necessarily unfair. The best that 
can be expected of contemporary memoirs is that they 
shall give facts as their writers saw them, and opinions 
as they held them. The first step in judging of their 
value is to endeavor to see whether or not the author has 
some private grudge to gratify, or interest to serve, by 
concealing or distorting the truth. Such hidden motives 
are pretty sure to reveal themselves to the careful reader, 
and it is not creditable to human nature that they appear 
so often and in such unexpected places! Perhaps of no 
period of history has this been more often true than of 
the Napoleonic. It was so desirable to please the reign- 
ing monarchs, whether of France or of the countries 
with which she had so long been at war! Court favors, 
places and pensions are attractive! Poverty and retire- 
ment are hard to endure! Whatever may be the reader’s 
feelings in regard to Napoleon, there can be no two opin- 
ions about the quality of his second private secretary. 
Méneval is devoted to his chief, as much at the last as at 
the first ; but throughout he gives the impression of being 
a keen and accurate observer, a just and discriminating 
man, 

Being in the very heart and heat of the thickly crowd- 
ing events of au unexampled period, and in daily, al- 
most hourly association with the chief mover, Méneval 
naturally has much to tell that is new, even to the stu- 
dent of history, and throws new light on other points till 
now but imperfectly comprehended. 

Méneval’s view of his Emperor may be thus epito- 
mized. France was a badly battered, heavily laden 
ship of state, bearing a mutinous and incompetent crew, 
and violently beset at the same time by hosts of enemies 
inarms. The old officers had been cast overboard, the 
new were alike tyrannical and incapable. From the ranks 
stepped forth one born to command by the divine right 
ofcapucity. He sometimes did things which considered 
by themselves were flagrantly wrong; but viewed as 
Napoleon viewed them, as mere shifts to enable him to 
keep his ship above water, Méneval thinks they should 
be regarded as the acts of a shipmaster who throws over- 
board a portion of his cargo, or runs down an enemy’s 
corvet that he may beable to save his ship from wreck 
and his passengers from capture. 

In this way Méneval looks upon the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien as a deplorable, but under the stress of 
circumstances, an excusable act of despotism. Méneval 
says that there existed abundance of proof that if the 
Duc d’Enghien were indeed innocent of plotting the 
assassination of Napoleon, which innocence is itself 
doubtful, he was the only living Bourbon who was so; 
that the Duc de Berri, the Count d’Artois, and even the 
Count de Lille (afterward Louis XVIII) himself, with 
the connivance of, if not actually assisted by the British 
Government, were actively conspiring against the life of 
Napoleon up to this time ; but—fiading that the blood of 
a Bourbon could be shed by authority—they henceforth 
desisted from taking this particular road to regain the 
throne. Says Méneval : 





‘* Was Napoleon to allow himself to be quietly murdered 
without defending himself ? Under a deep and 
just sense of resentment, and clearly foreseeing the sinister 
future reserved to France in the bloody revolution which 
would have been the consequence of his death, he ordered 
the kidnapping and trial of the Duc d’Enghien.” 
Napoleon did not doubt that condemnation would follow 
the.court-martial, but Méneval thinks that he did not 
expect the decision to be so quickly followed by action, 
and that he would gladly have listened to pleas for par- 
don. 

The principal State matters treated of .in these two 
volumes are the Pease of Amiens, the ill-advised attempt 
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to supersede the degenerate Bourbons of Spain by a 
king not of the Spaniards’ own choosing, the annexation 
of Holland, and the meeting at Erfurt. Like all the 
partisangof Napoleon, Méneval attributes many of his 
worst errors to the intrigues of Talleyrand and Fouché. 
To read the memoirs of the former and of Méneval, side 
by side, is to put an arc light behind Talleyrand’s care- 
fully darkened window. 

Méneval gives the details in regard to Napoleon’s 
frivate life and those of the principal personages near 
him, with tact, ingenuousness and interest, but he is no 
scandalmonger ; even in respect to those whom he most 
despises, Fouché, Talleyrand, Bourrienne and the 
Emperor Alexander, he is always reserved and courte- 
ous, telling what he deems to be the truth with perfect 
plainness of speech, but without malice. _ 

In bis opinion Napoleon was even greater as an admin- 
istrator than as a warrior. Says Méneyal : 


“ His genius was first that of a reformer, and secondarily : 


that of an administrator. He did not love war, 
he used it only as a means to an end.” 


Every where through these volumes we find the proof 
that Méneval devoutly believed that Napoleon’s constant 
aim was to “conquer peace,” and conceived that thus 
only could it be gained from the sorely affrighted mon- 
archies of Europe for a country which had insisted upon 
its rights to choose its own rulers. As Méneval was in 
a position to know more of Napoleon’s real views, and 
that for a longer time than any other contemporary 
writer, his opinions are at least worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 


Méneval denies with emphasis the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that Napoleon ever took counsel of astrologers or 
fortune tellers. He adds that the term superstition, that 
“aberration of the human mind, cannot be applied to that 
inner feeling which led Napoleon to consider himself a di- 
vine instrument, charged with a mission on earth, and 
fated to march onward, without fear and with the cer- 
tainty of success, under its powerful protection. When 
Napoleon used to say that the cannon ball which was to 
kill him had not yet been cast, he did not yield to a feeling 
of fatalism; he considered that his providential mission 
had not been fulfilled. He always mentally trans- 
lated the term ‘Fortune’—by Almighty God. 
Bourrienne was an example of that instinctive kindliness 
which attached Napoleon to anybody who could invoke 
‘old times’ before him. This extended itself also 
to the most modern posts in his household. Nv old servant 
was ever dismissed until the Emperor had approved of the 
report addressed to-him on this subject, and it was only at 
the second or third relapse that he would ever agree to a 
dismissal. He was the kindest of men, always 
seeking ways in which he might confer benefits, not only 
upon those who were useful to him, but upon any one, 
even his enemies.” 

Such passage serve to show that a great man may 
be heartily loved and admired by those thrown into the 
most immediate contact with him. Baron Fain—who 
was appointed to fill Méneval's place, after the latter had 
been given the position styled that of secretary, but 
more nearly approaching that of guardian to Marie 
Louise—wrote a little book concerning the last two or 
three troubled years, which is filled with the same spirit. 
General Rapp, once the aide-de-camp of Desaix, and 
afterward filling the same position: on Napoleon’s staff, 
also published memoirs breathing the same devotion. 
Both of these books—if we remember rightly—were 
issued between the death of Napoleon, in 1821, and the 
‘* Revolution of July,” a period when to manifest attach- 
ment for the fallen ruler was to incur the active animos- 
ity of the reigning monarch. As far as we know, 
neither work has been translated into English, tho both 
deserve it. 

The task of the translator is at best a thankless one. 
If his work is well done the original gets all the credit 
of it ; if the contrary, the author suffers, but the trans- 
lator does not escape. Méneval’s own style is singularly 
happy, vivid, picturesque, crowding a great deal into 
short space, yet without any appearance of abridge- 
ment. The translator of the present English and Ameri- 
can edition has done his work fairly well, yet there are 
many passages where the simple dignity of the original 
is rendered into hopelessly commonplace English. For 
instance, ‘‘le mal que j'ai dit,” is translated as ‘‘ the 
nasty things which I have said.” But such defects are 
small compared to those where the meaning has been 
falsified. It is said of one to whom pensions were 
granted that ‘‘they enabled him to close with honor a 
career rendered illustrious by intrigues!” The word 
rendered “intrigues” is ‘‘ecrits”—writings. Tancer 
vertement—tq rebuke severely—is rendered ‘: roughly 
scolding ”; ‘‘ génie réformateur” is called a ‘‘ genius for 
form,” and ‘sortie subite”—unexpected sally—is given 
as a “‘ violent tirade,” while ‘‘railleur,” which in com- 
mon French usage means jesting, is invariably trans- 
lated ‘‘ mocking.” We had marked several scores of 
these mal-renderings, each seeming small by itself, but 
they entirely change the impressions intended to be given 
by the author. 

A number of errors, such as the translation of ‘sensi- 
bility ” into “‘ sentimentality,” ‘‘ accents” into ‘‘ actions,” 
and ‘‘rancune ” into “spirit,” are doubtless due to care- 
less proof reading. Before the work reaches a second 
edition there should be a careful revision of the whole, 
accompanied by a fuller and more intelligent annotation. 
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The second of the present two volumes brings th 
history of Napoleon down to the opening of the Rus- 
sian War. The third and last will close with the second 
abdication. 


A table of contents and a more complete index would 
be appreciated by all careful readers. 
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History of the Philosophy of History. By Robert Flint. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.00.) This is the 
first installment of a large and important work by the dis- 
tinguished Professor in the University of Edinburgh, au- 
thor of a volumeon “Theism.”’ The present publication 
is not altogether new and yet it is more than a revision. 
It is the first volume of the reconstruction of his previ- 
ous *‘ History of Philosophy,’’ which for more than twelve 
years has been out of print, and which the author considers 
so inadequate an expression of his present position that 
he has thought out the plan anew,rewritten the whole on a 
new basis, and published it with this neat Shakespearean 
motto to tell the story of the book, 

“Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.” 


The line should not, however, be misquoted “too tardy 
as too slow.” The topic of the present volume is ‘*The 
Philosophy of History in France.” It opens with an 
extended introduction, 172 octavo pages in length, which 
is designed to present in one compact survey the de- 
velopment of the conception of history as a science and 
philosophy fromthe earliest times, especially with refer- 
ence to what Augustine did for it in the Civitas Dei, and 
to the work of the Arab historians, in particular Ibn 
Khaldun. Once launched on the particular topic of the 
volume ‘The Philosophy of History in France,” the 
medieval development does not delay him long. He begins 
almost at once with the influence of Cartesianism on Hits- 
toric study in the seventeenth century, followed by an ex- 
tremely interesting estimate of Bossuet, and some'reply 
to Buckle’s strictures on the great Bishop. The succeed- 
ing five hundred pages contain a succinct and exceedingly 
able critical survey of the entire French historical move- 
ment from Louis XIV down to the present time, 
including the developments in Belgium and Switzerland. 
The author does his work in the biographic method, paus- 
ing on each prominent writer of history in succession to 
show what his work was, what his theory of history was, 
and what he contributed to its scientific development. 
This method gives the work somewhat the appearance of 
a series of studies. They are not, however, detached. The 
stream runs on unbroken from one to the other, and the 
whole has a far greater unity of effect than might be ex- 
pected of work done in this way. What little defect of 
this nature remains traceablein it is offset with this com- 
pensating advantage that it attracts naturally to the sepa- 
rate parts and elements of the history a full appreciative 
and critical treatment which is not only highly satisfac- 
tory in itself but which could hardly be expected on any 
other method: {n'this way we have aconnected and sys- 
tematic series of finely critical studies of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, the Ultramontanist and Socialistic 
schools, the eclectics, the positivistic and naturalistic 
schools, and so on down to the present time. From sucha 
mass of good work it is difficult to selectany part for par- 
ticular mention, but so far as this can be done without 
disparaging the rest we may call particular attention to 
the treatment of Rousseau, Voltaire and Auguste Comte, 
adding, however, the remark which is certainly no more 
than the work deserves, that the careful student will find 
that very little has escaped Professor Flint’s notice. The 
entire succession, so far as it contains anything worthy of 
consideration is here. The English and German schools 
will be studied in the same thorough manner in the por- 
tions of the work which remain to be completed, but which 
the author warns his readers not to expect too soon. 
May he live to- complete them and at as early a 
day as possible. Considered as a whole this volume 
presents some unique features of very high merit. 
It accepts the theory of development, but in a sober, 
Christian and philosophical sense which robs it of every 
alarming feature,and even transforms the work into a 
reverent study of the plan of God as unfolded in the history 
of the world. Professor Flint’s conception of history pre- 
sents it to us as an evolution of mind in the history of. the 
world. This is a view which raises it high above the level 
of a mere chronicle and gives it a serious importance it 
could not otherwise possess. This is most true of history 
viewed as a philosophy. It is in this particular aspect of 
history that its deep significance and moral import be- 
come visible for the first time. The volume before us has 
no trace of theological limitations. The work is broad, 
free and appreciative ; but it is done on the basis of the 
best Christian theism. Professor Flint appreciates the 
Arabs and their contributions. He sees the strength 
of Comte, Rousseau and Voltaire; but he remains a 
Christian, and by his calm, appreciative, judicial intelli- 
gence holds his readers firmly with him in the philosophy 
of history he is unfolding. ‘This is a very great service. 
In some respects it is the very greatest which can be ren- 
dered. The praise of it belongs to Professor Flint. 


For several generations the student of Syriac has been 
kept on short allowance, if not starving, in respect to suffi- 
cient lexical provision. In the seventeenth century were 
Trost and a few others of lesser note, dealing chiefly with 
the New Testament, finally superseded by the Heptaglot- 
ton of Edmund Castel, made for Walton’s Polyglot. The 
Syriac part of this, printed separately, with additions, by 
J. D. Michaelis in 1788, has been indispensable ever since, 
and is not yet superseded. This, however, does not ex- 
haust even the Peshitto Bible vocabulary, nor that of the 
Syriac service books, tho it adds much from that last 
source, together with many words from the native lexicons 
of Bar ’Ali and Bar Bahlul. For the New Testament the 
** Lexicon Concordantiale’’ of Schaaf, published with 
Lensden and Schaaf’s Syriac and Latin New Testament, 
1709 and again in 1717, is still far from being superseded. 
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The attempt was made by Bernstein to compile a great lexi- 
con or thesaurus of the language, but only one fasciele was 
issued; and to him, as toall his successors—whose names 
‘are enumerated on the title of R Payne Smith’s “ [he- 
saurus Syrtacus””—the attempt to make a competent lexi- 
con has seemed fatal. (Absit omen in the case of Dr. Payne 
Smith; for-his Thesaurus needs two more long and labori- 
ous parts before completion.) For the present, the student 
must have Michaelis’s Castle and all of Payne Smith that 
is published ; and still further, must hunt through all the 
special vocabularies of the Chrestomathies, the treatises on 


. special subjects, and the newly discovered or published 


texts, in order'to be sure of the meaning of a word—if 
even so hecan. These special vocabularies, to be sure, in- 
clude some of the best scholarly work to be found any- 
where ; Bernstein’s, for example, appended to his edition 
of Kirsch’s Chrestomathy, being one of the best specimens 
of Jexical work to be found in any language; and the col- 
lections by Wright, Hoffmann, Lagarde, Zingerle; Guidi, 
Néldeke, and a host of other and lesser lights, being of ex- 
ceeding use and value. But to have to hunt through sev- 
eral scores of books for a word, or for a reductio ad, is not 
encouraging. Even the Syriac-Arabic Dictionary of 
Cardahi aud the vocabulary of difficult. words in the 
Beirfat editions of the Paradise of Eden of *‘ Ebed Jeshu,”’ 
were ground to be hunted over. The longing of Syriac 
students fora hand lexicon has been extreme. Now, how- 
ever, it seems that we are to have one, if nottwo. Miss 
Payne-Smith, daughter of R. Payne Smith, the honored 
compiler of the Thesaurus, is preparing one, and, we hear, 
distributing specimens for private criticism and sug- 
gestion in England; but meanwhile the first fasci- 
culus of a Lezicon Syriacum, comprising the first 
four letters of the alphabet and one page of the fifth, 
has actually been published. It is to be completed in about 
ten parts, to contain about 500 pages,-and to cost about 
thirty shillings, English. The work is beautifully printed, 
with perhaps tod much of the Géttingen style of abbrevia- 
tion and (lack of) punctuation. The type of the root-words 
is the beautiful font devised by Lagarde, of the deriva- 
tives, a special smaller font very similar to the other. A 
preface is to be written by Néldeke. Definitions are in 
Latin, with here and there one in English—as is done in 
Payne Smith’s Thesaurus. The author of this Lexicon 
is Dr. Karl Brockelmann. The chief characteristic of this 
Lexicon is brevity, both in definition and citation to show 
word-meanings. For the particles the definition often con- 
sists merely in a reference to Néldeke’s grammar. But for 
every definition, except those of the commonest words, an 
illustrative citation is given from a proper authority. 
While the arrangement is by roots, the roots given are not 
hypothetical. The vowel signs and other orthographical 
matters are provided for in avery satisfactory manner. In 
short, the plan of the work is very good indeed, for all pur- 
poses of a hand lexicon; and the work cannot fail to have 
a wide market open before it. To judge, by the table of 
compendia, provisionally issued with the first fascicle, the 
recent works have been faithfully searched. But the serv- 
ice books seem to have been neglected, excePt only the 
Maronite ‘ Offictum Feriale,” which does not go very far 
in that kind of vocabulary. The work gives citations from 
both the older monumeats and the later authors; gener- 
ally, too, in such a sequence that the student can trace the 
outline history of a word without having outside recourse 
to literary chronology. Among the lists of authorities, 
however, are one or two books which are known to be un- 
faithful followers of the manuscripts, as the editions of 
Rabban Sauma and the recent Paris ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints’’; and some authors, as Kottek, are hardly worth 
mentioning for the purpose of showing their absurdities. 
The work is printed by Drugulin, at Leipzig ; published by 
T. & T. Clark, at Edinburgh; by Reuther & Reichard 
at Berlin ; Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York. (Small 
quarto, net price, 4 shillings per fascicle.) 


Lincoln’s Grave. By Maurice Thompson. This is among 
the first issues which are coming in the beauty of rare and 
finished workmanship from the new publishing house of 
Stone & Kimball (Cambridge and Chicago). It is the 
4 B K poem delivered at the Harvard Commencement in 
1893, where it was received with great applause. Itisa 
short poem of thirty-six stanzas of ten lineseach. It opens 
with eleven stanzas of poetic expansion of the first lines: 


‘*May one who fought in honor for the South 
Uncovered stand and sing by Lincoln’s grave?” 
The real poem begins at the twelfth stanza, with a burst 
so fine, so poetic and so suggestive as to make us wish that 
the printed poem began here too: 
“T, mindful of a dark and bitter past, 
And of its clashing hopes and raging hates, 
Still, standing here, invoke a love so vast 
It cancels all and all obliterates, 
Save love itself, which cannot harbor wrong. 
Oh for a voice of boundless melody, 
A voice to fill heaven’s hollow to the brim 
With one brave burst of song 
Stronger than tempest, nobler than the sea. 
That I might lend it to a song of him!” 
Twenty-four stanzas follow, which present in severe 
classic verse a poetic portraiture of the Martyr President, 
which since Whitman’s brief threnody, 


*O Captain, my Captain,” 
has nothing to compare with itin our poetry. We give 
only a few examples: 


XV. 
“Close to the ground what if his life began, 
In rude, bucolic self-denial keyed, 
Fed on realities, yet hearing Pan 
Along the brookside blow a charméd reed ! 
O flocks of Hardin, you remember well 
’ The awkward child; and had he not a look 
_ Of one forechosen of grand destiny ? 
In field or forest dell 
Did he not prophesy to bird and brook, 
And shape vague runes of what was yet to be?” 
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These six lines from xxi are more than fine: 
“Speak not of accident or circumstance, 

He was the genius of primeval man 

Evolved anew, despite the waves of chance; 

Along his nerves the human current ran, 

Pure as the old far fountain in the shade 

Of God’s first trees.” 
Lincoln’s national feeling has never been described so 
well as in 

XXVI. 
** He was the North, the South, the East, the West, 

The thrall, the master, all of usin one; - 

There was no section that he held the best ; 

His love shone as impartial as the sun ; 

And so revenge appealed to him in vain, - 

He smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 

And gently put it from him, rose and stood 

A moment’s space in pain, 

Remembering the prairies and the corn 

And the glad voices of the field and wood.” 
After all there is nothing done better nor with more ex- 
quisite touches than the allusions to his death in 


xXxXX, 


“ And then when Peace set wing upon the wind 
And Northward flying fanned the clouds away, 
He passed as martyrs pass. Ah, who shall find 
The chord tv sound the pathos of that day! 
Mid-April blowing sweet across the land, 

New bloom of freedom opening to the world, 

Loud peans of the homeward looking host, 
The salutations grand 

From grimy guns, the tattered flags unfurled ; 

But he must sleep to all the glory lost !”” 


From the critical point of view what challenges most ad- 
miration in the poem is the severe completeness of each 
line, each word fitted to its place and carrying its load of 
color or of form. For the word plentitude, in the sixth line 
of the second stanza, Mr. Thompson is not responsible as he 
wrote plenitude. The ein Mosby is another slip. 


A History of the Disciples of Christ, the Society of 
Friends, the United Brethren in Christ, and the Evangel- 
ical Association, by B. B. Tyler, D.D., Prof. A. C. Thomas, 
M.A., R. H. Thomas, M.D., D. Berger, D.D., and the Rev. S. 
P. Spreng; and Bibliography of American Church History, 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. (The Chris- 
tian Literature Company, New York.) This is the twelfth 
volume in “The American Church History Series’’; and, 
like the eleventh, which we have already noticed, it is de- 
voted to short historical and descriptive accounts of several 
denominations. These, for the most part, are sufficiently 
full, and appear to be as satisfactory as historical sketches 


could well be. The chapters on the Evangelical Associa- - 


tion are by the Rev. S. P. Spreng, the editor of The Evan- 
gelical Messenger. In the fourth chapter he has a delicate 
duty to perform in giving the history of the recent separa- 
tion, which he calls ‘‘a secession.” He puts the origin of 
the trouble as far back as 1860. We supposed it was quite 
recent. During the progress of it, when we had occasion 
to watch it very closely, we heard no intimation that it 
had sprung from a doctrinal trouble—a difference of view 
respecting sanctification. We doubt very much whether 
the leaders of the minority would admit Mr. Spreng’s 
statement on this point; and it does seem to us that he 
has not been as careful as he ought, in an account which 
aims to be historical, to observe certain rules without 
which fair and true history cannot be written. For exam- 
ple, he says that Bishop Esher “‘ stood for law and order,” 
and that because of this there was opposition. He also 
charges the minority with an attempt to overthrow the 
“authority”? and “disrupt” the organization of the 
Church. Now, anarchists and rabid socialists may be 
accused of opposing “law and order”; but sane Christians 
are not apt to put themselves in that position. This is 
simply the inference that Mr. Spreng draws. The minor- 
ity would strenuously deny that they are opposed to 
“law and order.” It would have been better if he 
had stated the facts and allowed his readers to judge 
whether they bear out his sweeping conclusion. As the 
minority, many of whom are known to be reputable Chris- 
tian people, are not heard for themselves, it would have 
been only fair if the editors had required Mr. Spreng to 
modify two or three of his sentences. One of the features 
of this volume is a bibliography of American Church his- 
tory for the last seventy years by Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, D.D., LL.D., one of the members of the editorial 
committee. It occupies about seventy pages. It is not, of 
course, an exhaustive, but a selected list. It has been 
compiled with considerable care and is, considering its 
limitations, a fairly satisfactory catalog. Of course many 
titles, which some will consider as important, are omitted. 
As we looked it over we jotted down quite a number of 
books which are important as sources of information in 
American Church history, of which we find no record 
in Dr. Jackson’s list. We will mention only a few 
here: Cassel’s ‘‘ History of the Mennonites,” Horsch’s 
‘‘Mennonites,” ‘Mennonite Confession of Faith and 
Minister’s Manual,’’? Musser’s ‘‘ Reformed Mennonite 
Church,” Bassett’s ‘‘ History of the Methodist Protestant 
Church,” “The Channing Centenary Volume,” “The 
Latest Word of Universalism,” Bishop Payne’s “ History 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church” and his 
‘Recollections of Seventy Years,” Tanner’s ‘ Apology for 
African Methodism,’’ ‘‘ Memoirs of Isaac Erret,”’ a leader 
of the Disciples of Christ ; Whitsitt’s ‘‘ Origin of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ,” Dubbs’s ‘Historic Manual of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States,’’ Bowen’s and 
Roberts’s histories of Free Methodism, Lawrence’s “‘ His- 
tory of the United Brethren in Christ,’’ Dorchester’s 
‘* Problems of Religious Progress,’’? Wellcome’s ‘‘ History 
of the Advent Message,” ‘“‘ The Centennial of American 
Methodism,” Stanton’s ‘‘ The Church and the Rebellion,” 
the Lutheran Diet of 1877 and the Lutheran Diet of 1878. 
These are all important enough to have been included in 
Dr. Jackson’s bibliography. 
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We do not often find in a privately printed collection of 
verses so much with the real poetic quality in it asin The 
White Rose Knight, and other Poems. By Margaret P. 
Hillhouse. (De Vinne Press.) The versification of the 
poems is finished and graceful. The author falls easily 
into verse and expresses herself in it naturally, with grace 
and imaginative vigor. Poetic furm is not lacking in “‘ The 
Legend of the White Rese Knight”; but the combination 
of reality in the living maiden and of romantic extrava- 
gance inthe Knight, metamorphosed into a climbing 
white rose, is not werked out firmly enough to presenta 
clear and effective picture to the imagination. The reli- 
gious fragments are so good as to make us add our entreaty 
to those the author has no doubt heard before, that she 
would complete them. Some of the minor pvems are 
charming, a few of them are quite faultless. The pictures 
of Southern life and nature are very well done, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ The Sand-Dunes,”’ 

“in the salt winds shifting 
Restless hills, forever shifting,” 

is particularly effective. So, also,is the silent but glow- 
ing beauty reflected in “‘ The Bayou.” Some of the poems 
fairly dance withemerry motion as ‘The Cordelier.” 
‘* Mariar Turpentine,” tho in a style quite the author’s 
own and which nowhere, either in sentiment or versifica- 
tion, suggest Whittier, is one he might have been proud 
to have written. The author’s grace and wit combined 
find perhaps their best expression in a little poem on 
‘“*Temperament,’”? which, being brief and having much 
good point to it, we will quote at length : 

** We hear just now of Temperament a deal, 

Which seems to mean, do always as you feel. 

If you feel cross, be cross; if envious, complain ; 

If discontented with your lot, tell all the world the same. 

In fact, act just cantankerous, be prickly asa pin, 

And lay the blame on Temperament, and not at all on Sin. 


I know aman whose Temperament has led him to erase 

The signatures from documents and all the dates efface ; 

And other men have Temperaments for stabbing with sharp 
knives, 

And others still, have Temperaments for loving neighbors’ 
wives— 

If I were queen in Arcady I'd not be taken in, 

But call these things the proper name, not Temperament, but 
Sin.” 


Studies in Oriental Social Life, and Gleams from the 
East on the Sacred Page. By H. Clay Trumbull. (John 
D. Wattles & Company, Philadelphia. $2.50.) Wehavein 
this volume a strong contrast in style, plan and matter to 
the author’s previous works, *‘ Kadesh- Barnea,” and ‘“‘ The 
Blood Covenant,” which were put forth as essays in criti- 
eal scholarship and close, even difficult thinking. The 
present volume, tho founded upon close observation, and 
written in accurate terms, for which the author holds him- 
self responsible, is a book for the general reader, and as 
such altogether delightful and very useful. Dr. Trumbull 
has made the best use of his opportunities as a traveler in 
the East, and has brought out a large amount of matter 
which is interesting in itself, and particularly so as illus- 
trating and often confirming Holy Scripture. Dr. Trum- 
bull showed the ingenuity of his mind in his volume on 
‘The Blood Covenant.” It serves him again well in the 
preparation {for this volume by enabling him to detect 
subtle points of resemblance and relations that would 
escape ordinary observers, but which add enormously 
to the value of such books as the one now before us. We 
find illustrations in all the cbapters, especially in those on 
“ Betrothals and Weddings in the East,’ ‘‘ Hospitality 
in the East,” ‘‘Funerals and Mourning in the East,’ 
“Prayers and Praying in the East,” and above all ‘“‘ Food 
in the Desert.” Inall these chapters the reader will dis- 
cover that Dr. Trumbull will tell him something which it 
ismore than probable he was the first to observe, or at 
least to remark. His power as a descriptive writer hasa 
fine illustration in the chapter om the ‘“ Outlook from 
Jacob’s Well.” Extracts, to do the book justice, would 
have to be longer than we can find room for, tho it is with 
regret that we have decided not to makethe attempt. For 
a Sunday reading book at home, especially if read aloud, 
this volume will meet all the conditions in a Christian 
home. It is delightfully fresh and refreshing in style. It 
is intelligent and replete with pertinent information, and 
the matter is closely related to serious subjects, some of it 
to matters which stand in vital relations to theology and 
practical religion. 


The Labor Movement is the title of an essay by L. T. 
Hobhouse, an Oxford Fellow (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), which is noteworthy only as showing the advance of 
socialistic ideas among educated Englishmen. The author 
holds that the condition of laborers may be improved by a 
more active intervention of Government in the distribu- 
tion of wealth. Thatis, he proposes not to increase the 
wealth of laborers by an increase in the aggregate wealth 
of the community, but by decreasing the wealth of 
‘“‘idlers.” To the objection that a general rise of wages 
without a corresponding increase of the efficiency of labor- 
ers would Icwer profits and lessen capital, the author re- 
plies by saying: “The truth is, that it is not very easy for 
capital to leave the country.” But the experience of the 
United States during the last few months is a very conclu- 
sive proof that it is quite easy to frighten capital out of 
employment; and if the dream of the Socialist were en- 
forced by law as to wages, he might find the source from 
which they were drawn suddenly drying up. The proposed 
confiscation of rents might be followed by similar conse- 
quences. Like most of his school, the author ignores the 
effect of the trade union monopolies in swelling the ranks 
of the ‘‘ unemployed.”” But, however radical his aims, bis 
tone is calm and his sincerity evident. 

The Dryburgh Edition of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” is now 
approaching the full complement of volumes. The last 
published being the twenty-second of the twenty-five. The 
Fair Maid of-Perth; or, St. Valentine’s Day. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. The print, paper and general manufacture 
and illustration are good, and each volume sold at the low 
price of $1.25. (Macmillan & Co. New York). 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN account of the “ Authors’ Club of 
New York,” by Gilson Willets, is published 
in Godey’s Magazine for July. 


....-Mr. J. E. Cupples, the Boston pub- 
lisher, has now associated with him as part- 
ner Mr. H. W. Patterson. Thestyle of the 
new firm will be Cupples & Patterson. 


.-.-A small collection of ‘‘Old Welsh 
Nursery Rhymes,” translated for the first 
time into English by Miss Jennet Hum- ~ pp. vi, 452. 
phreys, is coming out this month at Carna- | Rudin. A Novel. By Ivan 
von, to be in time for the Eisteddfod. savee tuees the Busine. 


nett. 7x49, pp. a 
--Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Company ted oe ee txt 
have in press for immediate publication a ew York! The Christian Allian 
complete edition of the poetical works of | outlaw and Lawmaker. A Novel. By 
Sir Walter Scott, in two volumes, illus- Cam DD. iv, 369. 
trated, with introduction by Prof. Charles 
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of Parliament. By Fred_ A. 
RFS London, Eng- 


Jetes.” A Novel. By. panieall Forster. 
326. New York: 
wena * vi, Longmans, 


Dictionary of National 


aes ae Rae ~ Edited by 
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Myles 


orehead to 
ew York: Mac- 


Five Outing Features 


MONMOUTH, THE BIGGEST SUMMER SUBURB. 
UP NORWAY’S COAST, THE COOLEST TRIP. 
WHICH MUSHROOMS TO EAT—AND LIVE. 

CHICKEN -SHOOTING IN DAKOTA. 

4 SUMMER DAY IN CENTRAL PARK. 


There are good short stories by Owen Wister, 
Louise Betts Edwards, Richard Harding 
Davis, Elsie S. Nordhoff, and Thomas A. 
Janvier, besides the usual popular features, 


pbell-Praed. 
York: D. Appleton 
By William 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard University. Th 


The Claims of Christianity. 
— Lilly. 934x534, pp. Xxxv, 258. 
-.-With the July number Oak and Ivy 
Leaf, the young woman’s paper of the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Assécia- 
tion, changes its title to Young Women. 
It is conducted hy Miss Jennie A. Stewart, 
and among other features includes a honre 
department, one on ‘“ Kindred Societies” 
and *‘ A College Corner.”’ 


--The sequei of “The Two Salomes,”’ 
by Maria Louise Pool is entitled “Out of 
Step,” and is announced for early publica- 
tion by Harper & Brothers. Other stories 
to be published by the same house are 
“ Music Hath Charms,’’ by V. Monroe Fer- 
guson’; “The Maiden’s Progress,’’ by Vio- 
let Hunt; and “‘ Babette: the Story of a Lit- 
tle Creole Girl,” by Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, which will appear as a serial story 
in Harper’s Young People. 


...-A new journal for the study of ques- 
tions pertaining to Africa, especially the 
problems of the Christianization and civil- 
ization of the Dark Continent, has been be- 
gun by the German ‘* Evangelischer Af- 
rikaverein,” and is published in Berlin un- 
der the title of Afrika. It promises to 
be one of the most reliable journals of its 


kind, its first number containing articles 
from such authorities as Grundemann, 
Merensky, Miiller, and others. Itis a 
monthly, costing 2 marks. 


.-An international journal in the inter- 
ests of higher institutions of learning in 
all lands is published as Hochschulnach- 


richten, in Munich, by Dr. Paul von Sal- 
visberg. It is a monthly and issues an 
edition of nearly ten thousand, with readers 
through the educational world, It is a 
thesaurus of information for the affairs of 
higher education in all countries, and more 
than a mere reporter of what is being done. 

It discusses also the great problems agitat- 
ing the university circles of the world. 


....A new organ of French Protestantism 
has made its appearance in Le Signal, a 
large daily published in Paris. The editor 
in chief is the well-known jurist, Eugene 
Réveilland, who is assisted by Arthur de 
Rougemont, Maurice Vernes, A. a 
Baron de Turckheim and others. The 
Signal aims, in opposition to the frivolous 
tone of the average French daily, to discuss 
and report the news of the day in a respect- 
able toneand form. The weekly issue, La 
Fraternité, is published by the same editors. 


--.-The publishers. of Romance have 
taken a wise step in reducing its price so 
that it can easily come within the reach of 
the masses. By widening the page so that 
it contains about a fourth more matter than 
formerly, they have been able to reduce 
the number of pages without cutting down 
the number of stories in proportion to the 
price. The fact that enough additional 
orders have been received to call for four 
extra editions since the first unusually 
large one was issued, promises well for sales 
at ten cents a copy. 


--The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society will issue, about 
the first of September, ‘‘The Comprehen- 
sive Senseotants to the Holy Scriptures” 
by the Rev. J. B. alker. ‘“‘ Cruden’s 
Concordance,” ‘the only handy one now in 
use, was issued one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and has held the field because there 
was nothing more accurate or comprehen- 
sive to take its place. The new Concor- 
dance, which includes fifty thousand more 
references than “‘Cruden’s Complete,” will 
contain about nine hundred and fifty pages, 
and will be sold at $2.00 a copy. Itis based 
on the Authorized — 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Back to the Old Testament 
for the Message of the New 
An effort to connect more closely the Testa- 
ments ; to which is added aseries of papers on 
various Old Testament Books and Subjects. 


By A. B. CURTIS, B.D., Ph.D. 


Professor in Hebrew, Tufts College 
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THE BIBLE in SONG & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00, 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled.and adapted by TEKLa ViGNA, §2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O, SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 
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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 


Turrty Boys. 


It takes something be- 
sides the relation of father WS 
and mother and petting | 
and scolding to bring up 
a boy and make a man of him. 
What does it take ? 

It is my business to do it; but 
I am peifectly willing to tell how 
I doit. Ifill him full of alternate 
work and fun from an hour before 
breakfast to bed-time. I make 
him glad to get up, and glad to 
lie down. I make him hangr 
three times a day, and fill him 
chock-full as often; glad to see 
Saturday, Sunday Mi Monday ; 
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ginning again. Can you do all 
that at home? or any part of it? 

Very well; don’t say, then, that 
8 or Yor 10 is too young to send 
him to me. Ihave to do what I 
can for older boys ; but, if Icould 
fill my school with 8- -year-olds, I 
shouldn’t take one at 9; and I 
know my business. 

If interested, write me. Most 
of my boys go to Yale. I keep 
a recoid of how they get on. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
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THE COST OF THE STRIKE. 


THE senti t_of the country is that 
the SiS at Chisago War unyusrimable. 
No matteF-witat-the-mertts Uf the-origin 


o ma al 
dispute with Pullman may have been, the 
rioting at Chicago had no excuse. The 
railways were forced to take the position 
of “no surrender,” for otherwise the 
whole machinery of civilization would 
have been injured. Society at large has 
some rights and Governments are organ- 
ized to preserve them. If everybody must 
suffer in trade, in money, and perhaps 
even in food, because a few men have a 
grievance against their employer, then the 
world has advanced little beyond the an- 
archy which historians tell us was the 
eondition centuries ago. 

To learn this lesson anew in this year of 
our Lord has cost the country large sums 
of money. Pullman says that the wages 
lost by his employés amount to $300,000 ; 
but it is in Chicago that the bill is likely to 
be the heaviest. What the railroad men 
have lost in wages by their senseless act 
can only be conjectured. They have also 
forfeited a large share of the support of 
public opinion, heretofore given to wage 
earners in sympathy with every desire on 
their part to better their condition by all 
honorable means. Good wages are not 
impossible; they may even be advanta- 
geous to all concerned, employers in- 
cluded, provided certain general condi- 
tions can be fulfilled; for wage earners 
are themselves consumers, so that high 
wages, if universal, would mean high con- 
sumption, But that consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished, is yet far off. 
Meanwhile it is true that a gun is a 
weapon whose use is to be praised or con- 
demned according as the effects are good 
or evil. Trade-unionism is like the gun 
—an excellent thing when legitimately 
used. It is undeniable that by the Chicago 
strike trade unions have suffered in public 
opinion as capable of being made instru- 
ments of gross abuse in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men. By this means the ad- 
vancement of the laboring man—a cause 
which THE INDEPENDENT has at heart— 
has lost caste in public opinion. Labor has 
thus weakened its own friends. 

No great movement can go forward 
without adequate leadership. We all-re- 
member the old fable of the army of asses 
with a lion fora leader, proving more than 
a match for an army of lions with an ass 
for a leader. Labor has proved no ex- 
ception. Apparently it suffers continu- 
ally from bad leadership. It turns out that 
Debs, a couple of years ago, was treated 
for confirmed drunkenness and that his 
sanity was then in doubt. A strike of 
vast proportions was thus intrusted to the 
hot temperament, weakened judgment and 
cruel ambition of a man who had just es- 
caped from the liquor habit. What a 
commentary on the unwisdom of laboring 
men in intrusting themselves and their 
families to such leaders! Our advice to 
trade unions would be, pay a large retain- 
ing fee to some good lawyer or busi- 
ness man ; a man who had clear compre- 
hension of the rights of both parties, 
and of what trade unions could and 
could not hope to accomplish, together 
with an accurate knowledge of general 
business conditions, Then let the advice 
of such a man be taken and followed. It 
would save the switchmen from many a 
blunder, such for example as striking on 
a falling market. Our great want in the 
cause of organized labor is a cool and 
clear-headed leader who will recognize 
the rights of all men. 

Another lesson to be drawn from the 
strike is that when society is endangered 


rioters get the upper hand somebody must 
pay the price. The State of Illinois and 
the city of Chicago have lost caste before 
the people of the United States, and be- 
sides will have a bill amounting to a mil- 
lion or more to pay because of their pusil- 
lanimity. It is with regret that we print 
these words. Chicagois a city dear to the 
American heart because exemplifying 
many characteristic American virtues, We 
wish that she had shown another Amer: 





ican virtu’—that of obedience tolaw and of 


by rioting, cowardice costs money, If - 
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determination to maintain it. Did the 

business men of Chicago hold a mass 
meeting to condemn the inactivity of the 

State and civic authorities? Is it not a 
disgrace that Federal troops were relied 
upon by the railroads ? Is there any strong 
evidence that the people of Cook County 

appreciated the loss of credit, both popu- 
lar and financial, which such rioting 
would entail upon them, if unchecked by 
local authority? Has Chicago fallen from 
the high plane whereon the prompt treat- 
ment of the Anarchists placed her? It 
is our belief that the majority of all citi- 
zens are honest and law-abiding, but if the 
will of the majority is to become effective, 
men must be elected to office who truly 
represent that majority and are not led 
away by the appearance of strength which 
the evil disposed members of every com- 
munity assume. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to point to the 
quotations on the stock exchanges as an 
indication that at no time did the Ameri- 
cans fear the result. That prices did not 
decline because of the strike is a proof 
that the property-owning classes had faith 
that, either by local or Federal power, the 
rioting and burning would be brought to 
an end. Foreign papers which judged 
by appearances claimed that a revolution 
was in progress which might overtura 
civilization in the United States; but 
holders of railway stocks knew better, and 
proved their faith. by declining to sell 
their shares. Let us hope that we have 
seen the last of such unjustifiable strikes, 
which injure all, and none more than the 
cause of labor itself. 


> 
< 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE improving tendency of business, 
tho constantly asserting itself, meets with 
many obstacles. Now that the great 
strike has become a matter of history, 
one important source of apprehension has 
been removed, and the worst phase of the 
labor difficulty has been met and settled. 
As usual, labor was misguided, and, con- 
sequently, defeated ; and capital cannot 
avoid sharing with labor the regrets and 
cost of this unfortunate struggle. Em- 
ployers may rightly feel satisfied that 
certain rights have been preserved to 
them, that property has been saved from 
destruction, and that the limits of dicta- 
tion by trades unions have been more 
clearly defined than ever ; but this does 
not remove the discontent which remains, 
nor the political fallacies bred of hard 
times and depression. Labor will prob- 
ably now be more reasonable in its resist- 
ance to sharing the present depression 
with employers, and this change on their 
part will alone do much toward facilita- 
ting revival; so, when industry does re- 
vive, discontent and all its attendant 
“isms” will quickly disappear. On the 
other hand, if present depression con- 
tinues, the labor question is pretty sure 
to vigorously inject itself into politics 
in the next session of Congress. During 
the months of July and August the Tariff 
question threatens to become of supreme 
importance. Business men are, therefore, 
likely to be once more distracted with 
Tariff problems ; for Congress seems to be 
totally unable to understand that there can 
be no stability to business while the two 
branches of the Government. wrangle 
about their respective wants, The coun- 
try wants commercial peace, and this is 
the last thing Congress is willing to grant. 
The best authorities now say that we can- 
not have a Tariff bill before September ist, 
while the opinion is growing that no bill 
whatever will be passed. This last con- 
tingency, however, is very remote; for 
neither Senators nor Representatives can 
very well afford to put themselves on 
record as belonging to the do-nothing 
Congress. 


The foreign commerce returns for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th showed an 
unusual excess of exports over imports. 
The totals for the twelve months were as 
follows : 


1893-94. 1992-93. 
Exports. ...00.0.+0000-$802,111,280 $847 665,194 
Imports..... gidvennvese 654,835,873 866,400,922 
Excess exports.......$287,275,407 
“0  MMPOFEB..0000  covcee $18,785,728 


The exports for the year just closed were 


fey 


(983) 91 


larger than in any year, except 1881 and 
1892, which were years of large crop 
movements, There were large gains in 
cotton and provisions in spite of low 
prices, which somewhat stimulated the 
outward movement. Tbe exports of 
breadstuff declined considerably in face 
of low prices. Following are the totals in 
values for the two years of the principal 
divisions : 





1894, 1893. 
Sees nics sacek eevee $201,500,000 $181,700,000 
Provisions.........+.+ 174,100,000 161,700,006 
Breadstuffs........... 161,700,000 195,900,000 
Mineral oils,.......... 40,600,000 41,500,000 
Totals........00. $577 900,000 $580,800,000 


We also present a statement of quanti- 
ties, which is interesting as representing 
the results for the complete year. It cov 
ers only some of the principal articles : 





1894, 1893. 
Wheat, bushels........... 87,958,000 117,104,000 
Wheat flour, barrels..... 16,536,000 16,331,000 
Corn, bushels............. 63,425,000 44,851,000 
Corn meal, barrels....... 289,000 268,000 
Barley, bushels........... 4,740,000 3,034,000 
Oats, bushels............. 5,671,000 2,338,000 
9,712,000 5,699,000 
230,000 1,477,000 
338,000 280,000 
1,000 4,000 
Beef, canned, pounds..., 55,582,000 78,914,000 
Beef, fresh, pounds ...... 193,612,000 206,226,000 
Beef, salted, pounds..... 63,164,000 58,778,000 
Tallow, pounds........... 53,588,000 60,983,000 
Bacon, pounds............ 417,034,000 391,616,000 
Hams, pounds ........... 86,419,000 81,826,000 
Pork, pounds............. 64,119,000 52,765,000 
Lard, pounds ............ 439,714,000 361,763,000 
Oleomargarine, pounds.. 3,882,000 3,470,000 
Oleo oil, pounds .......... 123,295,000 113,939,000 
Butter, pounds........... 11,658,000 8,748,000 
Cheese, pounds........... 72,102,000 79,469 000 
Cotton, bales.............. 5.153,000 4,257,000 
Mineral oils, gallons...... 898,763,000 799,370,000 


Throughout the week the stock market 
displayed unexpected firmness. The end 
of the strike induced some purchasing of 
securities ; but the market was too limit- 
ed to permit any marked changes. A fair 
degree of confidence is exhibited, and con- 
tinued bad news has little effect upon 
values. Dividend reductions cause no 
surprise in view of recentevents; in fact, 
the maintenance of dividends is hardly 
expected. During the first week of July 
forty-two roads reported a combined loss 
of 23¢ in earnings. The total would prob- 
ably have been even greater, only several 
of the lines which suffered most severely 
from the strike were delayed in making 
reports. The Financial Chronicle has 
published the six months’ earnings of 124 
railroads, and accompanies the statement 
with the remark that if all the roads in 
the country suffered the same percentage 
of decrease the loss would be about $100,- 
000,000. Railroad managers, however, 
are still in a comparatively hopeful mood ; 
the crop movement and the revival in 
business being depended upon to save the 
companies from further difficulties. A 
better feeling regarding American secu- 
rities is reported from abroad ; and gold 
shipments last week amounted to only 
$600,000. They would probably have 
ceased altogether had it not been for the 
temporary scarcity of commercial bills 
caused by the strike. The money market 
continues easy, call loans being 1@1}¢. 
Time money is not offered quite so freely, 
anda favorable feature is an increased 
supply of commercial paper. Good names, 
however, are scarce, and purchasers dis- 
criminate sharply. Prime names are 
quoted at 3@3}¢ for two to four months, 
Time loans are quoted at 2@3¢ for three 
to eight months respectively. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
jast two weeks : 








July 14. +July7. Increase. 

$482,730,200 $483,753,500  *$1,023,300 

ee 90,835,000 91,223,000 *338,000 

Legal tende: wee 130,487,500 128,061,300 2,426,200 
Deposits... 589,524,500 588,598,300 926,200 
Circulation... weecee 10,118,800 10,334,700 *215,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........006 $90,335,000 $91,223,000 *$388,000 
Legal tenders. 130,487,500 128,061,300 2,426,200 

Total reserve.. $221,322,500 $219,284,300 $2,038,200 
Reserve required 

against dept’s. 147,381,125 147,149,575 231,550 

Surp. reserve.. $73,941,375 $72,134,725 $1,806,650 

* Decrease. + Five days. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked, 

4 - @eeee Ceeeterne Peeeeerereeee + % * 
48, Registered. ..sse.ssssorrs oe »ll35G = 114 



































































































FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 
Sixty days.. 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing July 14th, were as follows: 
Corn Exchange 284 ios. Behonse.. 


German American... 118i 
—- Traders’ 4 aw 's 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the quotations 
of city bank stocks, and latest sales : 


Sales. Bid. Asked. 
190 210 
1504 sees 
225 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... 180 
Central Nationa).... Stee 


165 
120 


400 


East River 
Eleyenth Ward 
Fifth Avenue. 


First National of S. I...... 
Fourteenth Street 
Fourth National 


Leather Manufacturers’... 
Lincoln National 


Mechanics’ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 
Mascantiie. onsteaacee 


Merchants’ Exchan: 
Metropolitan 
Metropolis 

Mount Morris 


New York County 

New York Nat. Exchange. 
Ninth National 
Nineteenth Ward...... ... 
North America. ...........+. 
ORRIN sir 000 000 0ise02c cece, 


BRERS: 


Republic 
Seaboard National .... .. 


ii geese! Ba: 


State of New York......... 
Third Nationai 


United States National ... 


Western National 108 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


. .-There were only 525.25 miles of rail- 
road constructed in the United States dur- 
ing the six months ending June 30th. 


.-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. of New York report an increase in 
net earnings for June, 1894, over June, 
1893, of $18,306.31. 


.-The Rio Grande Western Railway’s 
approximate gross earnings for June, 1894, 
were $168,800. Its net earnings for May, 
1894, were $69,534.65. 


. Clifford Wigram, a Director of the 
Bank of England since 1862, has recently 
died. He was elected Governor of the 
Bank, but was unable to assume the office 
through illness. 


'.++-Messrs, A. M. Kidder & Company, 
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of 80 Wall St., offer a line of exceedingly 
desirable securities for investment pur- 
poses, descriptive circular of which they 
will be glad to furnish on application. 


....The great ship canal around the 
Falls of Sault Ste. Marie, which has been 


in process of building by the Canadian 


Government for some time, has now been 
nearly completed, and will very soon be 
open for traffic. 


.... Attention is called to an advertise- 
ment in our financial department addressed 
to -the holders of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company’s second mortgage 
bonds. The committee is composed of 
some of the most prominent financiers in 
this city. 


....Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, estimates that the 
possible revenue under the income tax 
prevision of the Tariff bill will range from 
$12,000,000 a year at the lowest to $39,000,- 
000 at the highest. He also believes that 
the first year of its operation the lowest 
rather than the highest possibility will be 
attained. 


.-The pottery operatives at Trenton, 
N. J., have been on a strike since Janu- 
ary. Committees representing the manu- 
facturing potters, the operatives and the 
Trenton Board of Trade had a conference 
last week, the result of which was. that 
the operatives have agreed to a 124% re- 
duction in their wages. The probabilities 
are that work will soon be resumed. 


....Temporary receivers have been ap- 
pointed for the Umbrella Trust, in pro- 
ceedings for a voluntary dissolution. 
The liabilities outside of the debenture 
stock are said to be about $200,000 and the 
assets to be $800,000. ‘‘The manufac- 
turers found, as the result of two years’ 
very disastrous experience that the at- 
tempt to consolidate a business of this 
kind is a failure.” 


..Ebenezer K. Wright, the President 
of ‘the National Park Bank of New York, 
at the recent commencement at Hamilton 
College was given the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. Mr. Wright is one of the 
Vestrymen of Trinity Church of this city, 
having been elected several years since to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Alexander Hamilton, grandson of the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


.-The great beef-packing operations 
are chiefly confined to Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Omaha, at each of 
which places there are enormous: plants 
for conducting this business. The total 
number of cattle killed at the four places 
is about 4,100,000 per year. By the use of 
refrigerator cars fresh beef is delivered all 
over the United States, with the result. 
that the people secure very much better 
beef than if they were obliged to dqyned 
upon local supplies. 


...Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, Bank- 
ers, of this city, have brought suit in the 
United States Circuit Court against the 


Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad Com- 


pany to recover $14,250 interest on 570 
$1,000 bonds of the Evansville and Rich- 
mond Railroad Company, which were 
guaranteed by the Evansville and Terre 
Haute Company. The latter company 
paid the interest on these bonds until 
March, 1894, when they failed to pay. 
Suit has now been brought to compel pay- 
ment. 


. Some very interesting facts in regard 
to railway bankruptcies are given by the 
Railway Age and Northwestern Railroad- 
er. During the last six months receivers 
have been appointed for twenty-three 
companies, making a total in the last eigh- 
teen months of ninety-seven railway com- 
panies owning nearly 32,000 miles of road 
and representing more than $2,000,000,000 
in bonds and stock, which have gone into 
the hands of receivers. There are at 
present one hundred and fifty-two rail- 
way companies operated by the courts. 


..-Representative Straus, of this city, 


has introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives a bill to regulate railway compa- 
nies.. It provides that no person connected 


' with the road should be employed as its 


receiver ; thatit should be a crime for any 
director or manager to ‘‘ bear” the stock ; 





that the accounts of all railroads should be 
investigated periodically by an officer of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
that there shall be no voting ‘trusts and 
that no purchase sball be made by direct- 
ors of any company of stock or bonds of 
any other corporation or real estate in 
which the directors shall be directly or in- 
directly interested. 


. .The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


7 shares Jersey City Insurance Co 

5 shares Bank of Montclair (Montclair, N J.).195 

$2,000 Texas and Pac. Ry. Co. sec. mort 5% inc. 
21 


10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co 
$10,000 Jersey City 7% Water scrip... 
$30,000 B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. 5% mort. 


$22,000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd. 

Co. gen. mort. 5% gold bonds. 0044 
$3,000 N. Y. and N. J. Telephone Co. 5% bonds.9934 
$17,000 Kinderhook and Hudson Ry. Co. “ 


. The eighty-second aunual statement 
of the Home Insurance Company of New 
York of July 1st, 1894, is printed else- 
where in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
and will attract wide attention. The 
Home is one of the reliable fire insurance 
companies of the country, having a capital 
stock of $3,000,000, and total assets of 
$8,907,824.12, The company, during the 
half year in common with other fire com- 
panies, has been more fortunate in the 
way of losses than during the correspond- 
ing months of last. year, and it is to be 
hoped that firelosses will not again reach 
the tremendous total of 1898. The com- 
pauy during the past six months has in- 
creased its net surplus about $200,000. It 
continues with unfailing regularity to pay 
10¢ annual dividends. 

..The State of California probably 
suffered more severely than any other as 
the result of the railroad strike, and it is 
a loss which it could ill afford, owing to 
the fact that the grain and fruit producers 
of the State had had two or three poor 
years. This year there was every pros- 
pect of an exceptionally large crop of 
fruit, which was expected to bring re- 
munerative prices on account of shortness 
of the fruit crop in the East. Just as 
large quantities of fruits were ready to be 
shipped, the strike took place. Ordinarily 
a large number of car loads of fresh fruit 
are shipped every day to the East from 
the San José district alone; but the railroad 
blockade has left much of this fruit on 
the growers’ hands, and thousands of tons 
of early fruits have rotted in the orchards. 


..A meeting of the Committee on Per- 


manent Organization of the recent confer- | 


ence of business men of the North and 
South, held in this city, took place last 
week, at which a large number of plans 
and suggestions were presented. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, President of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, sent a com- 
munication expressing himself strongly 
in favor of raising a large fund for the 
development of Southern industries. 
Another suggestion advocated the for- 
mation of a business corporation; an- 
other proposed a corporative organization 
but with no profit to its members, the aim 
being to advance the interests of all 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securit 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


July 19, 1894. 


worthy of indorsement and to bring 
about closer personal relations and 
thorough, earvest co-operation between: 
people of this country in every walk of 
life. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 3¢, 
payable on demand, 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable on demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable on demand. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined. to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 








bh 
uces s— ae lye on ivania. Tro Silver, 
eo Gold an rs ‘xtensi Quatri ries o 
Blue Rane ha tor building purposes. eters ble im 
formation can be had o' 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


‘WASHINGTON. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 


The undersigned, owning and representing a large 
number of the above bonds, have been appointed a 
committee to protect the interests of the said bond- 
holders 

It is of the utmost importance to the Second Mort- 
gage Bondholders that their interests be represented 
by a committee wholly free from any alliance with 
junior securities, and they are earnestly requested to 
deposit their bonds with thee NEW YORK SE- 
CURITY AND TRUST COMPANY in ex- 
change for its negotiable temporary receipts. 

This committee deems it against the best interests 
of the Second Mortgage Bondholders to deposit their 
holdings with any committee representing junior 
securities and request them not to take such action 
without first conferring with the undersigned. 

A circular setting forth the plan of the committee 
and a bondholders’ agreement are in course of prepa- 
ration. 





JOHNSTON LIVINGSTOR, 


Chairm: 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
Kountze Brothers, Bankers, New York. 


DUMONT CLARKE 
President of the American Exchange Nat. Bank. 


HENRY 8. PERO 


ND, 
Redmond, Kerr & cae New York. 


CHAS. 8S. FAIRCHI 
President New York Security and hee Company. 
S. E. KILNER, Secretary 
Care of Estate of Frederick Billings, © 


20 way, New York 
New York, July 10th, 1894. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph (0., B, & Q,), 6%, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Lake Sup. 
Div ), 5%, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul(Has. & Dak. 
Div ), 7%. 
Burlington & Missouri River (0., B. & Q.), 
Exempt, 6%. 
Oleveland, Ool., Cin. & Ind. Gen., 6. 
Proctor & Gamble 1st, 62, 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (Del. & Hud. guar.), 
. 8% stock. 
Descriptive Circular on application, 
A. M. KIDDER & Co., Bankers, 


18 Wall Street, New York City. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


Co., 











LETTERS INVESTMENT 


| SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. ® WALL STREET, N. Y. 


OF 
CREDIT. 





Omaha Illustrated. 


If you are interested in any way in the 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 
trated Souvenir. Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 
stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 





COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb.. 





isa sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R.; is a boom- 
town, buta natural, healthy growth; is growing in peite of red pante, all | 
*9 industries running; is to-day one the Ppatest citi I ts. 


We ter 


TCHI Ss, 


es for Investmen' 


Frime erc first mort es. Special terms for Building funds in business center. Address 
See GEER & CO., Po. ‘Box 10 Everett, Wash. (N. Y. Address P, O. Hox 2,801. 
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THE M IDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
WUTPUMB soc c cc ceciscevccccccceses $150,000 








0, 
of Hartford, Conn., under otNcw York, 
Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue l d by 
w. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, etc., 
are permitted SP iar to txvest in thons bond ds, 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


afford ror deseript t investors not obtainable else- 
where. ive matter and further informe: 
tion, seca wa Gs RPE TER os Broadway, N. 


TEXAS HONS AN IMNESENGATS 


a York Rd INDEPENDENT at and Christian 
Lang Agents Bak ions 


San Antoni Xas: Lockwood ‘National Bank; San 

Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish American Mort- 
Uo., tion, Limit fea United States Investment 


For information 


E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 

INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
w.L TRENHO 8S. BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, } Viee Syentsante. 

OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 




















A. B, MEAD. A. L. COE. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington peng CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rm spay taxes and look atter 


assessm 
LO ANS negotiated, eae in gold secured 
- 4 — lien on Chicago real estate, 
thout expense to lender. 
cuiiadiiiminin nar 


DULUTH. 


“ We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska, 
but the distance from Cmaha to Duluth is the same 
as from to Chicago, and of all the great coun- 
try porth of ¢ Omaha, Duluth is the natural outlet.”— 
N. Y. Bvening Pi 


G. W. Coss. 





wl Seine he ens apd a i 
e in, =a 
vest. Send for particulars. re ee 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YORK, June 26th, 1894. 
SEVENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT 
free of ta able July 5th, 
free of ¢ ax, pe oe books wilt jt Nyt a date from Jane 

ALF ‘RED TIMPSON, Cashier. 

EAST RIVER SAYINGS INSTITUTION. 

ND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
YORK, June 12th, 1894. 


NEW 
ones “ST az THE RATE OF 
NT. per annum has t. 
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‘AM H. SLOCUM, Presi 

pei WHITNEY, Secretary won 


OFFICE OF. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, July 10th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
this company have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


| pasa CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
166 Broadway, New York, July 2d, 1894,— 
Eightjeth Dividend.—The Directors have this day 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE PER 
*CENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


THE PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


Asemi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of this Company, 
No. 151 Broadway. 

GEORGE JEREMIAG, Secretary. 

NEw York, July 10th, 1894. 


Fan MIUHIGAR CENTRAL RAILROAD 


’ ‘Treasurer's omen srand Céntral Station, 
a YORK, June 22d, 1994. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. uF THIS COM- 
PER havetnis day —— a D DEND OF ag 
ER CE pon its Capital at » payable 
oe the ist day of August next at this 


E TRANSFER BOOKS willbe closed at noon on 
SATURDAY. the 30th day of June, and will be re- 
o opened on on ithe he morning of THURS DAY, the 2dday 














D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
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METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
NOTICE. 


By resolution of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
New_York, a dividend 


poner. 25 Fal ye. 1394. when the 
transfer books shall 1 be closed e purposes of th 
The transfer books will reo; 


h, 1894. 
CHARLES E. WARREN. Be Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK BOWERY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 124 Bowery. 
NEw York, June 27th, 1894. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
dany have Seis da t, Oe a Semi-Annual Divi- 
dend of a PEt C CENT. payable on and 
— July 2d, 1 
e 





fer books will remain closed until ~ 
J. FRANK PATTERSON, Secretary 











COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business is still very dull, July 
usually being a period of inaction. By 
August 1st some tangible signs of improve- 
ment ought to be in prospect. As re- 
marked in our financial article, the out- 
look has been greatly improved by settle- 
ment of the labor difficulties ; but this 
advantage is partly neutralized through 
prospect of further delay in the tariff, 
September ist now being named as the 
earliest date of passage. The cool, dry 
weather of last week was scarcely favor- 
able to the crops, corn particularly re- 
quiring more heat and rain ; but the Gov- 
ernment report for July 1st wag satisfac- 
tory, the condition of corn averaging as 
high as 95, while the average was four 
millions greater than last year. So large 
an increase in the corn crop promises 
well, both for business and railroad traffic, 
provided profitable prices are realized. 
The outlook for wheat and other cereals 
is not quite so encouraging. Winter 
wheat was reported, condition 75.6 against 
92, same time last year. Spring wheat, 
however, was given at 95.9 compared 
with 83.3 in 1893. The condition of cot- 
ton was reported as 86.7 against 87.6 
same time 1893. The Government esti- 
mates on wheat are not accepted with 
much faith by the trade, the best 
unofficial authorities maintaining that 
the Government underestimates the 
wheat crop both as to quality and yield 
and putting thelatter at possibly 475,000,- 
000 bushels. Traffic had been so abso- 
lutely suspended over large sections of 
country that industry has not yet fully re- 
covered from the strike. Reports of 
startings and shut-downs appear to coun- 
terbalance each other. In the East the 
closing movement among the textile mills 
is increasing. Many concerns have 
stopped, chiefly for repairs, but they will 
not start again until conditions become 
more favorable. At the West symptoms 
of revival are more pronounced than else- 
where. The approach of the harvest sea- 
son inevitably stimulates business, In 
that section also more mills and industries 
are starting up than shutting down. The 





iron trade in some sections of the West | 


has experienced decided improvement in 
demand, tho still at a sacrifice of profit. 
Transactions are generally only closed 
through reduced wages, cuts in freight 
rates or some other special inducements. 
In the South the iron trade is greatly de- 
pressed by the cheap ores and fuel and 
lower freights of the West curtailing the 
market for Southern output. The Iron 
Age’s monthly statement of capacity of 
pig iron production on July 1st showed a 
total of 85,950 tons, an increase of 23,433 
tons over the previous month, The total 
for July, 1893, however,’ was 153,762 
tons. Clearing House returns at seven 
leading cities showed a decrease of 14% 
last week, the contraction being severest 
at New York and Chicago. 





The daily movement of merchandise 
shows an improvement, but speculation is 
at a standstill. A week ago prices of food 
and perishable products were deranged 
by traffic interruption, but now they are 
returning to normal figures. Wheat was 
fairly steady at 59}@60c. for July deliv- 
ery. A better export demand developed, 
and visible supply is steadily diminishing ; 
standing at 54,100,000 bushels, compared 
with 61,800,000 bushels a year ago. Corn 
was strong, owing to small interior move- 
ment, and fluctuating between 45} and 
474 for July options. The demand for 
cotton was limited and middling uplands 
dropped + to 7ic., the abundant crop and 
dull trade being the depressing influences. 





Exports were small; only 25,157. bales 


against 88,368 same week last year. Pro- - 


visions lost some of their late advance, 
but at the close of the week lard was 
quoted at 6%c. for prime city, and pork 
$14@14,25 for mess. Groceries were 
quiet but steady. Sugar and coffee are 
both strong. Inthe drug and metal trades 
business is entirely of a band-to-mouth 
character. From the shoe trade reports 
are better than from any other important 
division of industry. Eastern factories 
have a fair number of orders on hand, and 
the fall season opens much better than did 
the spring. The dry goods trade is still 
disappointing. Trade, however, is rap- 
idly recovering from the strike, and West- 
ern buyers, who are here in considerable 
numbers, are placing orders with slightly 
increased freedom. Prices of cotton goods 
are not satisfactory, and production is be- 
ing considerably curtailed by shut-downs, 
largely for repairs, but prolongéd by ad- 
verse conditions. Print cloths were dull 
at 28c. for 64x64s, 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. ; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 















One month........$ 25| Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 5 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 1 00] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........0s+005 $5 00 
One year each to two =. . 500 
Three years to one subscribu 7 00 
Three subscribers one year cash 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber............00++ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each........+.++. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... awacessaibes 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each...........+++ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to to that effect. 
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Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

Use Pond’s Extract for every Pain or Sore- 
ness ; it stops bleeding from the lungs, nose, mouth,: 
= etc. Avoid cheap and wort ee3 substitutes. 








VALUABLE information concerning summer 
hotels and boarding-houses on the seashore and 
in the interior is furnished in the Manual issued 
by the New York, New Haven and Hartford 

Railroad Company, which will be mailed or ap- 
B lication to Passenger Department, » ta Haven, 
‘onn., inclosing two cents for e. 





A DELIGHTFUL _ SUMMER EXCUR- 
SION 


is to Mountain Lake (4,500 feet above sea level) 
or Cloudland (6,394 feet above sea level), adver- 
tised by the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
No heat and no mosquitoes at either of these 
places. Stop-overs allowed at Luray Caverns 
and Natural Bridge. Tickets i 3. El sea and part 
rail if desired. ddress Ellis, Agent, 
317A Broadway, N. Y. Ado 


INVESTMENTS IN IOWA. 


THEcountry about Des Moines, Iowa, is an old, 
fully developed. well-settled one. Investments 
in this vicinity have long been regarded by pru-. 
dent, careful financiers as being among the 
most desirable to be secured in the country. 

The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, with a 
capital of $500,000 and surplus and undivided 
earnings of $307,235.96, is located at Des Moines 
and has operated in this vicinity for many 
— The company offers its 54s debenture 

nds and recommends them as being as safe 
an investment as it is possible to secure. 


THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 


CAN never be described, and it has never been 

pictured so adequately and satisfactority as in 
Phe splendid portfolio | just issued by the Mich- 
igan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route.” It 
contains fifteen large plates from the very best 
instantaneous ane te mel which cannot be 
bought for as many dol) All these will be 
sent for ten cents by FRANK J. BRAMHALL, 
Advtg. Agee Michigan Central, 402 Monad - 
nock Block, Chicago.— Adv. 


A Brand 
of the 
Famous 




















“S.~A.&M.” 


(Trade Mark.) 


Look se for the trade 








mark and accept no substitute, 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Why 


is our GREAT JULY CLEARING SALE 


such a SUCCESS? 


Because we are selling the BEST GOODS and the BEST STYLES at BETTER 
PRICES than this City has ever known. 


IF YOU INTEND TO LIVE A MONTH OR TWO IN 


TRUNKS 


DON’T DELAY, BUT ATTEND OUR SALE AT 
ONCE. DUCK COVERED, MUSLIN LINED, 2 
TRAYS, SHEET IRON BOTTOM AND ROLLERS, 
BRASS LOCK, 


5.5% 6.0% 6,5 7,°° 


(REDUCED FROM 7.50, 8.00, 8.50 AND 9.00.) 


Ladies’ Cloak Dept. 


LADIES’ TOURIST CAPES, 12.5° 
NEWEST SHADES AND } to 95 00 
HANDSOME LININGS, 2 
(YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE.) 
CLEARING SALE OF BALANCE OF 
MISSES’ WHITE COTTON BLOUSE SUITS, 
WITH COLORED COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


4 TO 12 YRS. 
1 to — 
a 





Summer Shoes 


AT STARTLING REDUCTIONS. 


85. 
2. 


peer 


LADIES’ OXFORDS, NEWEST 
SHAPES, VIENNA KID, 
ALWAYS SOLD AT 4.00 


TAN LACED BOOTS, 

BEST IN THE CITY. 
COMFORTABLE, STYLISH, 
HAND-SEWED 


WHITE DUCK OXFORDS, 65. 
RUBBER SOLES FOR YACHTING, ye e 


VERY SWELL SHOE 
{ 95. 
* 


(YOU CANNOT DO BETTER IN SHOES THAN 
THAT.) 


TENNIS, OXFORDS, TAN, 
GOAT, BEST MADE 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, : 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. New York. 
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Susurance. 
INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 


THE Mutual Life has lately issued a pol- 
icy which it has thought worthy of special 
and prominent mention. Not because of 
the amount covered by it, altho large, for 
policies of $100,000 are no longer so rare 
as to be curiosities ; nor because it is on 
the life of a woman, for female risks also 
are no longer rarities ; but because, being 
for $100,000, this policy is written upon a 
woman, or, because, being written upon a 
woman, itis written as high as for $100,- 
000—put it either way you like. 

Theze have been in times past many de- 
lusions about woman asa sex. For exam- 
ple, that she is especially fickle, ‘‘ varium 
et mutabile semper femina,” and that 
“frailty” and ‘“‘vanity” is her name; 
that she is especially curious, unable to 
keep a secret, incapable of understanding 
accounts, without brain enough to learn 
the alphabet, and (of course) preposterous- 
ly unable to write anything worth read- 
ing, in lifelong dreading search for a bur- 
glar, and inferior to even a mouse, etc. 
As to most of these—for nobody ever de- 
nied her ability to “talk back ”—woman 
can make the retort crushing, ‘“‘ You’re 
another.” If there is one thing more as- 
certained than another about the scheme 
of creation, it is that the Author of the 
universe has wrought out everything in it 
by the rule of adaptation ; and so, if the 
patronizing detractors of the sex had suf- 
ficently remembered this fact, they must 
have seen that, whatever the defects of 
woman, they are in the part of adapting 
her to be man’s companion. 

But this companionship has been the 
subject of the greatest delusions. The 
oldest of them made her slave. In the 
time of Moses, a man could put his wife 
away if he gave hera sort of certificate 
about it; later, Cesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion, which was as much as to 
say that when a man was tired of his wife 
he had only to suspect—a method found 
very convenient by that royal beast, King 
Henry VIlI. Toward the close of this 
century, we are just beginning to outgrow 
the notion that a man and his wife are one 
and the man is the one. Her function of 
child-bearing has been distorted so as to 
make wifehood—which-does not neces- 
sarily follow the benediction of a priest— 
subordinate to motherhood; there have 
been some solemn essays that it is abso- 
lutely the duty of women to marry and 
become mothers, as tho not to do so were 
a sinful refusal to bear the designated 
part, and even so gentle a man as Whit- 
tier seemed to have favored that notion 
when he represented a woman as vexed by 
apparitions of the unborn who proclaimed 
themselves ‘‘souls that might have been 
but for your vanity and sin.” 

In the married state, law and social 
customs have agreed in subordinating the 
wife, The husband has been the bread- 
winner and pursekeeper, doling out money 
to ‘her through life, and too largely per- 
mitted to consult his whim as to allotting 
property to her by will or leaving her 
without any. As for the single woman, 
she has had a place by tolerance rather 
than by right. Of course, insurable in- 
terest in the life of a woman has been 
grudgingly admitted, as if it had been 
assumed that a wife can have no money 
value, the husband being both ‘ house” 
and ‘‘ band,” and as for the unmarried 
woman nobody could have a pecuniary 
concern whether she lived o¢ died. ‘I 
don’t care what color you paint the en- 
gine,” said the old volunteer fireman, 
* so long as you paint her red.” ‘If any 
man wants to go home let him step 
forward,” an officer in the days of Valley 
Forge is said to have announced; “‘ but as 
sure as any man does he shall be shot 
dead.” In a similar liberality, life in- 
surance was-freely offered to women, on 
intolerable conditions; thus —quoting 
from a ratebook twenty-five years old— 
** females will be insured on the 10-year 
Life and the 15 year Endowment tables 
only, and one per cent. of the sum assured 
or $10 on each $1,000, annually, must be 
added to the rates given in those tables.” 
That is, the women could be insured—on 
tables two and three times as large as the 
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plain Life, with an extra of forty or fifty 
per cent. clapped on besides ; it was like 
working one’s passage on the canal by 
driving the tow horses along the path. 
Most women preferred to walk. 

By the rates of the same company, 
women over 48 are treated as men ; those 
under 48 pay $5 extra per $1,000, if they 
have borne children, and $10 extra if they 
have not, with anameliatory clause. This 
is to cover the special hazard of maternity; 
but the old inconsistency remains between 
the life rates and the annuity rates upon 
women, In Mr. Fackler’s Valuation Ta- 
bles, published in 1868, we read about fe- 
male risks : 

**All authorities seem agreed thata female, 
if thoroughly examined, is fully as good, if 
not a better risk than a male, and that the 
risk of imperfect examination can be met 
either by charging an extra or by accepting 
only those passed by the most reliable ex- 
aminers. The experience of some eémpanies 
in this respect has been very favorable, and 
that of others quite the opposite. From 
page 16, Farr table, we see that an annuity 
on a female costs more than a male and 
consequently an insurance must cost less.” 

But it doesn’t—that is, the insurance 
does not cost the taker less. The woman 
still has to deposit more than the man in 
order to receive an annuity of $100, and 
for a deposit of $1,000 she gets a smaller 
annuity than he. This means, of course, 
if it means anything, that she will live 
longer than he to receive the annuity ; but 
the higher rate charged her for insurance 
means, of course, that she will not live so 
long as he, and will therefore require 
payment of the insurance sooner. That is, 
if a woman takes out an insurance policy 
she dies soon ; and if she buys an annuity 
she dies late, just to spite the company in 
either case. Everybody knows that women 
are self-willed and obstinate and contrary, 
and this perverse conduct is what would 
be expected from them ; so the wise actu- 
aries have taken the precaution in ad- 
vance, 4 

But circumstances have changed. The 
business woman and the professional 
woman have come.into the field, and to 
stay. The dependence which has made 
marriage the mission of women and has 
left them no recourse outside of it, is sure- 
ly disappearing. Whether it is desirable 
that they should vote, and whether they 
will do so, depends chiefly upon whether 
they really desire to vote; as yet, there 
does not appear any general interest 
among them on that subject, but that 
they are becoming better and better able 
to take care of themselves is certain. The 
time is not far distant when a woman 
without an escort will find no hard pre- 
sumption against her when she seeks ad- 
mission at a hotel; and women are soon 
to bear an important part in life insurance 
as policy holders, solicitors and medical 
examiners. 
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UNDERWRITING CONDITIONS 
CHANGING. 


IT is now and then charged—generally 
by those who do not know better, and 
sometimes by those who probably do, but 
have an object in misrepresenting the 
facts—that insurance rates were never so 
high as at present. Without taking the 
trouble to hunt up the record, which 
would not assist the present. purpose, we 
think that the contrary proposition is not 
true either, but that rates have moved up 
and down, upward generally by quite a 
decided step, but downward by a gradual 
yielding. But if one were to go back 
thirty years and make a careful compari- 
son with the present time, we think it 
would appear natural and inevitable that 
even some advance upon the ratesof 1864 
would not save insurance from being un- 
profitable now. For there is no such 
thing as an absolutely high or low rate of 
premium ; the rank of that rateis by com- 
parison with the rate of burning and the 
conditions which make fires probable and 
their loss large. Soa rate once high may 
have remained nominally unchanged and 
yet have become far inadequate. 

Observe what some of the unfavorable 
changes in conditions have been during 
the past thirty years. The enormous in- 
crease in land value in the cities has pro- 
duced the high building. Grant that the 





highest structures—the office buildings— 
do not burn, it remains that the average 
hight has been increasing, the streets 
practically becoming thereby narrower ; 
alleys and yard spaces have been lessen- 
ing, the tendency being to build upon a 
larger portion*of the ground area than 
formerly. Interiors necessarily have be- 
come darker, and the light-well-has come 
more into use alongwith the elevator 
shaft, The value of the space is even 
more responsible than the cost of materi- 
als for the general fewness of partitions 
and their flimsiness ; the elevator shaft in 
flats, nothing but a light-wood chimney, 
instead of a brick one, the ordinary par- 
tition which an able-bodied man could 
almost kick through, and all the rest of 
light interior construction—they all have 
the excuse that solid work would serious- 
ly diminish the floor space. It certainly 
would, and the evolution of the very 
modern steel-frame building illustrates 
how that ‘works. An outer — wall 
must have its thickness proportionate 
to its hight ; if it is to be run up very far, 
it must be like an old style fort near the 
bottom ; there is no evading this, and so 
the hight was kept down, notwithstanding 
the temptation of the elevator, until Chi- 
cago discovered that a steel skeleton, 
bolted together and piled up to almust any 
hight, covered with a masonry skin, is 
strong enough to dispense with the thick 
masonry wall. Immediately ‘“ sky- 
scrapers” began to go up. An example 
of the heavy-wall construction, on the 
other hand, has been twice supplied by 
the Times building—once when its un- 
broken party wall withstood the fire which 
destroyed the flimsy old World building, 
and, later, when the feat was accom- 
plished of replacing the building by a new 
one while the Times continued to occupy 
the old ; this was possible because the in- 
terior walls were so strong that they stood 
while the outside was torn away and re- 
built. 

The floors in mercantile establishments, 
unbroken by partitions but pierced with 
light-wells, are.made worse by the enor- 
mous increase in stocks carried and con» 
centration of values. What is known as 
“‘ exposure”—that is, the liability of fire 
communicating from other buildings— 
has also increased as compared with thirty 
years ago. Material and methods in 
building are on the whole less substantial 
than they used to be, and “ slow-burning 
construction” is more ideality than real- 
ity. We fear there is no doubt, also, that 
carelessness—partly begotten out of the 
very affluence of the material resources of 
the country and partly out of the general 
feeling that the underwriters take the 
risks and premiums are the price of doing 
as one pleases—has been on the increase. 

The conditions of production, too, have 
greatly changed. New materials, new 
combinations, new processes—few things 
have not changed. Then there has come 
in the ubiquitous electricity for light, 
power and heat, and there has never been 
aservitor found so mighty but so little 
understood, and therefore so dangerous. 

Can it be thought strange that insur- 
ance is not profitable, that underwriters 
are in fear and trembling, that they real- 
ize themselves playing with chances for 
luck? They do not yet make the decided 
stand in which alone is safety, but the 
process of evolution goes on slowly, nev- 
ertheless. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE DEBS RIOT. 


THE question whether a rattle-headed 
young man named Debs, who, a year 
ago, founded an organization called the 
American Railway Union with the lofti- 
est assurances that it was to supersede all 
the old organizations and would avoid all 
their mistakes of strikes and boycotts by 
substituting peaceful arrangements for 
them, is to be supreme boss of the conti- 
nent has been settled. The disturbance is 
over once more, leaving its injuries to be 
ascertained and to be paid for, in great 
part, by those not responsible for them ; 
the lessons remain to be read and turned 
to profit. One of those certainly is that 
Chicago is too tender of cranks and Ish. 
maelites and needs more of the firm hand 
in dealing with them; during the week, 
however, the one who saddened the last 
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day of the great Fair with bloodshed hag 
been quietly hanged. 

The following telegraphic correspond - 
ence which passed during the week 
should go on the record: 


**Do Mutual Life policies cover without 
extra charge officers and soldiers, militia and 
deputy marshals called to protect against 
strikers? Inquiries made. Please reply 
immediately by telegraph. 

“A. B. ForRBEs.” 

“To A. B. FoRBEs, General Agent: This 
company’s policies cover every man insured 
thereby who may be called into the service 
by the public authorities to suppress insur- 
rection, maintain order and enforce the 
laws. You may issue free permits in all 
proper cases without further instructions. 

“RICHARD A, MCCURDY, President.” 


Unquestionably a man who goes into 
service for such a purpose incurs, for the 
time, an extra hazard. So does 2 man 
who goes to the rescue of the drowning, 
or in any other way attempts to save life 
or property in jeopardy ; yet we do not 
suppose any reputable insurance compan 
would make this extra hazard a par ssf 
of refusal, if the act done were neither 
senseless nor unwise. There is always a 
higher law which, upon occasion, over- 
rides statutes and customs. The position 
taken in the repl of President McCurdy 
is just what would have been expected of 
him and the Mutual Life. Nor is it an 
unwise policy either. The jeopardizing 
of assets by an additional chance of de- 
mand upon them in individual cases is 
not surer than their jeopardizing by at- 
pe upon the institution of government 
i A 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 


, holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1883, to 3ist December, 1893 

Losses paid during the same 
peried 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
1,086,828 74 
1,117,174 29 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The ding cer of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned pr of the C y for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of ~ 
May next. ; 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
D ONES, 


tifieat. 
































é N 
D, HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
LES P BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
{TON SMITH. 

J. D. JONES, President. 





A. Av RAVEN, 34 Vice President, 
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HOME. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, | 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK -  $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


gppmtenose me 





a eeeeeeesees 








and Mo 
hy ee 
BONDS. Market Value. 
United States Curreuc + + « «  . 6 per cent. $275,000 00 675 
District of Columbia of 1924 . .. a iia 1,000,000 00 1,140,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) > . ee 25,000 00 {625 00 
New ronk | City aa 505,000 00 507,525 00 
Topeka Cit; . Kan, Internal Improvement. a 135,881 38 141,264 64 
City vot Richmond, Va. _ ioe 50,000 00 58,000 00 
West Culpago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assees- # 

ment rrauts a meee, 31,648 50 31,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Water | ty ediilig 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Coun 1 Bluffs Iowa, City Improvement. ere ee 18,600 00 19,158 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District Tw OM 19,000 00 20,330 00 
Keaton of og Kan., Interna! improvement. 7 “ “ 5,000 00 5,250 00 

y, Kan., Improvement ee 8,000 00 8,240 00 
Lake rie & Western R. R. Co. “Reorgan- ~ 
lyr t Lien. e-? 3 200,000 00 211,000 00 
N. y¢ geek & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- ; 

gage 4.4 « 112,000 00 112,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- . 

(1909) te a 110,000 00 121,000 00 
ersonville, Madison & indianapolis R. R. : 

Co. First Mo (8. F.) (1906) 7“ 4 104,000 00 120,640 00 
on Central & udson ag R. R. First ene wnbenen ine 
N. Y. & Harlem R&R. iy ry 

tered (1900) peed Nemes: 100,000 00 119,000 00 
Valley po Be = ‘Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- : 
Ci 100,000 00 52,000 00 
ohio a | & bebe Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
mage (1914) i 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Ponein. Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
eee Evansville Division) (1920) Pe ee 100,000 00 87,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 

apolis lis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7 “ “ 100,000 00 122,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago way 

Co, First Mortgage (i910) . 6. Be 100,000 00 112,000 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Guaranteed 

( tered) 4% 100,000 00 102,000 0¢ 
Toledo. Ann ie & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st i sneives ane 

0} “ o 4 60 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1sb ‘ 

Mor Guaranteed (191 gh ae 100,000 00 62,000 00 
Dunkirk. oe & ceed Gal Railway Co. ist 

Mortgage G uaranteed 5 lca 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. P sone antoed (100) & Omaha Rail- 

way Co. Co nsolidated 1 Mortgage (1 930) 6“ « 50,000 62,625 
Alabama Central R. R. . aol, 50,000 00 51,250 00 
Sevananh & West. hg ‘Con'd. Mt "Guaranteed ee 50,000 00 23,000 00 

Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. ortgage Guar- : 

anteed Stamped 11936 i as 50,000 00 45,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & Texas R’y Co. 1st Mort- ahs 

gage (1917) ae, * 50,009, 00 29,000 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First. Mortgage (1990) —— ” 50,.00° 00 48,500 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- deen D2 F 

solidated Mortgage (1908). *. .¥ 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Water Company Ist Mortgage , Ppeegemese 25,000.00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage . ot Oe 10,600- 00 10,000 00 

STOCKS. : 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad C $ 50each, 100,000 00 97,000 00 
1100 N. Y. Central & Hudson ‘River es -? 110,900 00 105,600 00 
1000 * W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 100“ 100,000 00 115,000 00 

1000 “* vanes. = St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha Ry * 
oo “ 100,000 00 113,000 00 
1000“ OM & Saratoga R.R. : 100“ 100,000 00 176,000 00 
1000 “ United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 232.250 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. a 100 “ 100,000 00 129,000 00 
1000 ‘‘ Morris & Essex RuilroadCo. . . . 50 “ 50,000. 00 76,625 00 
500 “ Standard Gas LightCo.Pi. . . 100 “ 50,000 00 40,500 00 
200 =“ Amer. Ex. Nat. nk of N. Y ‘ . -_ * 20,000 00 30,250 00 
20 | Bank of Amerion WY Eo 100 Bagge > Bara 88 
G3 nk o erica ° sper ” 39,200 00 

200 =“ National Bank of Commerce . 

; in New York . vein" 20,000 00 35,400 00 
aad Manhatian Com ny N. Y. ; . @ * 10,000 00 18,550 00 
200“  #$Merch’ts’ Ex.Nat. ——s. . . oe * 10,000 00 11,200 00 
200 Nassau Bank. oo ae 10,000 00 16,300 00 
400 <‘ Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. ® a Mae 10,000 00 23,600 00 
100.“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ ». 100 “* 10,000 00 32,000 00 
100.“ NationalBank ofthe Republic. . . 10 “ 10,000 00 15,900 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bank o ey unis Jee 10,000 00 19,500 00 
200 «—* Chatham Nat. Bank of N.Y. . . 2% “* 5,000 00 18,500 00 
200 “ Nat. But. he 7 Pig Sta. . es 5,000 00 8,600 00 
200 +“ Holland Trust C ehsie Sa 20,000 00 24,000 00 
200“ Franklin Trust Go., Brooklyn. . «aa 20,000 00 49,000 00 

50. Metropolitan Trust Co. ‘ - 100 ~* 5,000 00 14,250 00 
4 Long Island Loan & TrustCo. |: | 100 “ 4,500 00 9,900 00 
$8,907,824 12 
RES sa 

LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . ° ° ‘ 2 e ° 000,000 00 

serve Premium Fund ; : : ¥ a : re be 4, 
Unpaia Losses 567,894 22 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncoliected Premiums. 180,217 17 
Net Surplus . A 754,732 73 

$8,907,824 19 
ee 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, M . Inman, 
‘A. ee David eatin, Walter H. Peet G, Water, 
Wilixas Sturgis, iw OC, % Francis H. Warner Van Norden. 
Oliver's. Caster Edmund F Holbeck, © eibeaiee Gr Seo Dumont © 
Henrv M. Taber, John H. Washi George H. Hartford, James Be Van Woert, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, weterten JOHN H. WASHBURN, v seine 
THOMAS B. GREENE, {°° " ELBRIDGE G. snow, j \-Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 
" New York, July 18th, 1804, 


{assistant Secretaries. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent 


$tatement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 











Income. 
ved for Premiums, ..._... $33,594,337 98 
all other sources, .. ... ... 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 
Disbursements, 
To Policy-holders, ... ... ... ... ... $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... .. 9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 
- Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 


Acerued Interest, Deferred Premiane, ‘ne 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$1'7,952,608 91 








eee eee eee eee 





Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


- $708,692,552 40 


Norz—Insurance merely written is ya wry this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is in 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Grorce F, Baker 
DupLey OLcoTT 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Hermann C, Von Post ULIEN T. Davigs 
ALEXAN 


Samvet 
Grorce S. Co 
Rr I 

I 
DER H, Rice Roserr SEWELL 








Lewis May 5. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER 
OLIVER Cuares R, HENDERSON 
Henry W, Smitx GeorcE Buiss 


Aucustus D, Jurtiiarp 
Cuares E, Mit_er 
Wa ter R. GILLETTE 
._ E. Granniss 
Water Wess 
Grorce G. Haven 
Aprian IsELin, Jr. 
Georce S, Bowpom 


. Hopart Herrick 
mu. P. Dixon 

Rosert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rocers 

No. W. AuCHINCLOsS 

HEODORE MorFrorD 
Wituiam Bascocx 

Fisu 


Rurus W. Pecxnam | 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paesivent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D, ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





AMERIC AN 
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tT ‘lass 1 ance and aii wis 3 
__ Soe ee ae 2,106,141 3 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... ........ 16,978 4 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 184..€2,683,115 46 115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM tise Preside 


td ae 





All you have guessed about iii 
WE rural mew may - wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTvat Lire, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 





1850. 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMG..... Pres. Chem. Nat. i Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER. Builder . 
E. H. rena yin 


puperieny and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two wae r pans a of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the acl oy bine M POLICY,which 

to the le amount o in 


Teme eee rere eeseseseserenes 


test poss 
pee in tke the At of eof death. at the lowest 


valuable fea- 
hich in the event 


LATE 
extent of Ld fall legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 


GOOD AGENTS desir to represent the Com- 
ny, are invited to ad reas the President, at Home 








THE 894, 
FIDELITY AND SASUMLTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
eo oe ng 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 








‘* Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
1D SINCE ORGA 
_ LOSSES PAN 609,992.89. NIZATION, 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Trensurer. 





Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894. 


Came CaMGGwh sn. n.oscicccsccccvccd $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ee . 3,858,575 95 





Net Surplus... .......... 
Policy-holders’ Surplu 
Gross Assets............. 


+» 1.576,595 38 
- 2,576,595 38 
- 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
: Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, © { Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 














C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


" W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 


Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 
BY ELIZABEIM ADAM3-TURNER. 


A STRANGER sat at the Beautifal Gate,— 
At the gate that reaches from earth to 
heaven, 
Aad early ut mora, and at even late 
Sae triei the Latch of its portals seven : 
O stranger fair at the Beautifal Gate! 


Thesummit wasclothed with rainbow mist, 
The center with lilies was fast impearled, 
The portals were gold and amethyst, 
The base rose ‘firm from the root of the 
world ; 


And ever the sick and poor and old 
Came up from the shimmering vale be- 
low 
And lifted straightway the latch of gold ;— 
She yerroed to press where their feet 
might go. 


She lifted her lute and sang full strong: 
“The city is bright ; I sigh and wait ; 

The years are fleeting ; how long, how long 
Shall [ sit me here at the Beautiful Gate ? 


“The doves fiy forth from the rainbow 
wist— 
The murmuring ring-doves white and 
fair; ' 
When ope the portals i hush and list 
To the wonderful music that thrills the 
air. 


** My han1s are bleeding, my lips are tora; 
Where others may pass, in yain [ strive : 

Nothing there seem; but a hope forlorn, 
And a soul with a sin unkaoown to shrive. 


” “Guardian angel, watch or ward, 
Keeper of keys, whoe’er thou art, 

Hear my cry through the gate fast barred, 
And answer the prayer of a weary heart !’’ 


No answering word to voice or lute, 
But® fallen woman smote her sore; 
A drankard stumbled across her foot, 
And vainly sought for the close-shut door. 


A woman of fashion, wealth and pride 
Jostied her elbow and questioned low: ¢ 
*“* Waere may I find the Master’s side, 
Aad the b2auteous mead where his iilies 
blow ?” 


Ste rose in anger, amaze aud shame: 
** What do [ with the fallen here, 
Or with you, who speak His perfect name ” 
I singand I wait through the ages drear !"’ 
O maiden fair at the Beautiful Gate! 


And still she sits at the Beautiful Gate 
And sings to the arches with bloom im- 
pearied ; 
It is high as heaven to those who wait, 
Bat its portals ope at the root of the 
world. 
Eiuina, N. Y. 


_s 


HIS SECOND WIFE. 
BY ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 


‘AND for all that hell be married 
again before the year’s out. sure as my 
name’s Melissa Matthews. ‘Spose you’ve 
heard the conundrum, Why is a widower 
like a baby?” 

**Don’t know’s I have; but you'd 
oughter know, Melissa, you’ve had expe- 
rience enough with both.” 

** Why, the first six months they both 
cry, and the second six months they begin 
to take notice: and its mortal hard to get 
them over the second summer. Now 
some widowers take more time about 
takin’ notice than others; but Ethel 
Osgood will never get her pa over that 
second summer. Mrs. Osgood, she’s made 
him too comfortable and given him too 
great a respect for the marriage state for 
him to go afflictin’ himself all his days 
out of gratitude to her memory.” 

Melissa’s remarks frequently belied her 
name, for they lacked the smoothness and 
sweetness of honey, and might better be 
likened to vinegar which setteth the teeth 
on edge. But Melissa, in her capacity as 
nurse, had seen a great deal of human 
nature. She had officiated as priestess 
at the entrances and exits of many lives. 
She knew the joy which greets the arrival 
of the firstborn and the despair of the 
beart-broken beside the dying and the 
Wead. She could detect the faise note in 
counterfeited gfief, and she recogaized 
the anguish that caa find no words with 
which to express itself. She was even 
euch an expert that she could classify 
different degrees of the genuine variety. 
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“I don’t mean to say,” she continued, 
addressing Miss Litter, the little seam- 
stress, “that Mr. Osgood isn’t in earnest 
just now. A man like him doesn’t neglect 
his business, and slight his victuals, and 
sit for hours at the foot of his wife’s hed 
staring at her, and when he’s druv out, 
and told to go andtake some rest, spend” 
the entire night trampin’ up and down 
his room talkin’ to himself. A man don’t 
act the way Mr. Osgood does now, unless 
he actually does feel pretty bad. But, 
dear suds, he’ll get over it. He isn’t the 
kind of a man to go moping all bis days. 
He'll marry again, and be just as good a 
husband to his second wife as he has been 
to this one. Like as not he’ll make a bet- 
ter one. It takes one experience in mat- 
rimony to teach a man how to treata 
wife, and how pot to treat her, and it 
takes a spell of widowerhood to make him 
appreciate her. ‘Tisn’t quite the same 
with widows, tho I always mistrusts the 
violent kind of grief. When a woman 
goes into convulsions and wants to kill 
herself, and shrieks right out or faints at 
the funeral, and tries to outdo every 
other widow in the depth of her mourn- 
ing, and declares she cannot live without 
her darling, I most generally make up my 
mind that she'll change hér condition 
as soon as she’s made sure of her widow’s 
thirds and the insurance money.” 

“IT don’t say, Melissa,” Miss Litter re- 
plicd, ‘‘but you may be right there. 
Many’s the time when I’ve been called in 
to work on mourning when I’ve felt like 
saying, ‘ You’re spending a lot more than 
you need on this outfit ; you won’t begin 
to wear out all these dresses. By next 
year you'll be in colors again.’ But, my 
sakes! it’s none of my business. They’d 
be mad enough if I should hint at such a 
thing, and l'd be’only biting my own nose 
off, for I might as well have the making 
of the gowns if they are to bé made. One 
thing, however, I never could reconcile 
my conscience to doing. I never let my 
employers waste their money on material. 
There’s no use in their buying heavy, ex- 
pensive goods that will last out a life- 
time, when lighter weights, made for one 
season, will last as long as they’re needed. 
‘Get as many dresses as you like,’ I says ; 
‘ivs well to have a change, and there 
are a good many pretty effects that can 
be arranged in black, so as not to have 
all of a sameness ; but if you will let me 
do your shopping for you, I can save you 
a lot on your materials.’ ” 

The conversation was taking such a pro- 
fessional turn that Melissa ceased to take 
any interest in it; indeed, she always pre- 
ferred talking to listening, and she now 
retreated into the sick room to take a look 
at her patient. She returned presently, 
and lay down on the lounge beside the 
seamstress. 

**Miss Ethel is in there with her ma, 
and insists on being left alone with her, 
so if Mrs. Osgood wakes she can speak to 
her. ‘ You go and lie down, Melissa,’ says 
she ; ‘you’ve been broke of your rest a 
good deal, and it may be a long time be- 
fore we pull Mother through. You must- 
n’t break down; for what would we do 
without you?’ ‘I’llstand by you to the 
end,’ says1; but I hadn’t the heart to 
tell her that I wouldn’t be needed much 
longer.” 

‘Poor child,” responded Miss Litter; 
**she won’t be consoled so easy as her pa. 
Most girls are fonder of their fathers than 
of their mothers ; but she is most uncom- 
mon wrapped up in her ma, I’ve sewed 
for the family regular, two months in the 
spring and one in the fall, for ten years, 
and i’d oughter know, I think all the 
sewing would have been for Miss Ethel, if 
Mrs. Osgood had had her own way, for 
she was plain in her tastes so far as her 
own clothes °were concerned, but she did 
like to see her daughter prettily fitted out. 
lt was a regular quarrel between ‘em. 
Mr, Osgood would give Miss Ethel fifty 
dollars or so, and say: ‘There, go buy 
your flummididdies,’ and Mrs. Oagood 
would tell her where she had seen the 
pretuiest organdies and summer silks and 
crepons ; and Miss Echel would go away 
with her head on one side and come back 
with a nice dress for ber ma. Then Mrs. 
Osgood would get more money of her hus- 
band aod do Miss Echel's shopping Ww suit 


her own mind ; and she would lay in such 
a stock of dress goods, and insist on my 
doing Miss Ethel’s things first, that like: 
not her own gown wouldn’¢’ be- 
fore it was time for them to go to the sea- 
shore. Whew Miss Ethel managed so as 
to have her ma’s dresses. done, I don’t 
believe she ever wore ’em much, and she 
always had me cut them so'they’d make 
over some day for her daughter.” 


Melissa had fallen into a doze, but Miss © 


Litter prosed on unconscious that she had 
lost this auditor, and that another unseen 
one was drinking in her words. They 
penetrated the sick room, for Miss Litter’s 
voice had a fine gimlet-like quality. 
Ethel sat with her hand in her mother’s, 
and dared not stir for fear of wakening 


her pauent. She had not heard Melissa’s 


remarks, couched as they were in the low, 
cautious tones which nursing had made 
habituai to her; but the dressmaker’s 
latest reminiscences stirred loving mem- 
ories, and she listened keenly. 

‘*Miss Ethel wanted me to go home 
when her ma was took worse,” continued 
Miss Litter, ‘‘she was afraid the sewing 
machine might disturb her”; but I told 
her I could hem ruffles until there was a 
change, and then she’d need me. Even 
then the poor thing didn’t understand 
what she was going to want me for, but 
thought I meant dresses for her ma in- 
stead of her own mourning.” 

Ethel leaped to her feet; but the sick 
woman’s hand tightened upon her own, 
and as Miss Litter ceased her chatter 
Ethel sat down again. An iron hand 
seemed to have her heart in its grip. 
‘Oh! it could not be true.” The door 
opened and*her father entered, his face 
set and white. Father and daughter re- 
garded each other over the form of the 
one they both loved so well. There was a 
Mute question in the agony in the girl’s 
eyes, and it was answered by the despair 
in her father’s. 

Melissa awoke from herdoz. “If ever 
a man owed everything to his wife, that 
man’s Daniel Osgood.” She spoke in a 
less guarded tone than usual, and the two 
watchers heard her. 

‘“‘She speaks the truth,” the stricken 
man murmured ; ‘let her go on.” 

‘*She’s scrimped and saved and done 
without all her life. I was boasting once 
to her how much Id earned for my family 
by going out nursing, and says she, very 
smiliog: ‘My husband has a great deal of 
money invested which I have earned for 
him.’ ‘Fortheland’s sakes, Miss Osgood,’ 
says I, how do yow earn money? No- 
body knows it.’ ‘No, nobody know it,’ says 
she, ‘not even Mr. Osgood ; but I earned 
it the hardest way—by never spending 
any,’ saysshe. She saved when he was a 
young man, and hadn’t made his reputa- 
tion, and it was necessary ; she kept on 
saving while he was investing and grow- 
ing rich, and now that they have both 
come to the time of life when people like to 
enjoy the fruit of their labors, it seems as 
if there wasn’t no capacity for enjoyment 
left for her. I don’t know’s she could do 
any different ; but my! he’s got twenty- 
five or thirty years of enjoyment of the 
good things of this world ahead of him, 
and he isn’t the kind of a man that wants 
to enjoy ’em alone. He’s generous, and he 
likes style in a woman. I tell you, I'd 
admire to see Daniel Osgood'’s second 
wife. Shouldn’t wonder if she wore dia- 
monde.” 

Judge Osgood uttered a cry which 
sounded like a curse, and strode toward 
the door, but turned instantly as a weak 
voice called ‘‘Dan, Dan.” There was a 
thrill of pain in the tone which did not 
mean physical suffering, and the judge 
hurried back and bent tenderly over his 
wife, 

* You beard their miserable gossip, my 
darling, but they lie; if you leave me, 
every spark of happiness dies within me. 
You know, and God knows, that I have 
been true to you; thet I have never 
thought, could never think with love of 
any other ; and | swear to be true to you 
until he suffers me to meet you in Para- 


“ Ne, 


July 19, 1894. 


servant and neglectful ; but if you will 
only live, Annie, I will make up for the 


‘past. Don’t ‘You want to live, my dar- 


ling?” 

‘* My work seems to be done, Dan. I’ve 
done all I can for Ethel. I’ve brought her 
up, and counseled and loved and comforted 
her, and now her education is finished, 
and she is engaged; and when she is 
married she will not need me any longer.” 

‘But 7 need you, Annie.” 

‘““Not now; you area rich man and 
can command every service or pleasure 
you need. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing left for me to do.” 

‘*Except to enjoy life with me, and to 
love meand be loved; for without you 
there is no enjoyment or love left in life, 
my Annie.” 

‘Is that true, Dan ?” 

**So help me God, Annie,” 

The sick woman was very weary ; but 
a smile of ineffable content flickered on 
her thin lips, and she closed her eyes, The 
doctor, who had quietly entered, took her 
hand from her husband's. 

“Ts she dying?” Daniel Osgood asked. 

‘No; she is sleeping peacefully and her 
pulse is stronger. Do not disturb her.” 

The tide had turned, and the waves of 
the ocean of life came in a little more 
strongly each day. It was qnite certain 
now that Mrs. Osgood would recover. 

No one could doubt the radiant happi- 
ness which beamed in her husband's face. 
He was tenderness and reverent joy per- 
sonified, He even bore nobly that period 
of convalescence so trying to masculine 
patience. It. was true that Ethel post- 
poned her wedding and took the house- 
keeping on her own sboulders, and the 
judge’s material comforts were not neg- 
lected ; and the invalid looked so charm- 
ing in the pretty wrappers which Ethel 
designed and Miss Litter executed that 
the judge took pleasure and pride in sit- 
ting beside her, and in carrying her in his 
arms to the low carriage which he had 
purchased for her. The judge loved to 
drive a pair of trotters; but in deference 
to his wife’s nerves he presented her with 
a very slow and steady family horse, and, 
swallowing the chagrin of having every 
one pass him on the road, himself took 
Mrs. Osgood for short drives in the sub- 
urbs. This pleasant condition of affairs 
lasted for a few months, and then the 
judge became gradually more absorbed in 
outside matters. He had been nominated 
for the Legislature, and there were 
speeches to be written and delivered, and 
political meetings to attend; and the 
world stepped in between the man and 
his family and claimed its share of atten- 
tion. Both Mrs. Osgood and Ethel recog- 
nized that this was inevitable. The world 
had been neglected long enough, and every 
man has two lives tolive. Mrs. Osgood was 
now restored to health,and she was perfect- 
ly willing to take up the old manner of life 
again with entire cheerfulness, since she 
was sure of her husband’s affection. But 
Ethel was not willing that this should be. 
When her father was elected, just be- 
fore he set out for the State capital, she 
had had a little chat with him regarding 
her mother. The new Senator bad made 
no plans for removing his household. 

“I will board at the hotel,” he said, 
‘*and run home every Saturday; and I 
depend on you, Ethel, to keep your mother 
well and in good spirits.” 

‘I accept the responsibility,” Ethel 
replied, ‘“‘on one condition, that Iam to 
have carte blanche as to expense.” 

Mr. Osgood looked surprised. ‘“* Why 
certainly, your mother’s wants are never 
unreasonable.” 

“Her wishes are absurdly few ; but I 
want to be the one to judge as to her 
needs,” 

* All right, little girl, have it your own 
way, provided I have no mure doctor's 
bilis aad Mother is satisfied.” 

During the first month of the judge's 
absence there was little change in the 
manner of life of mother aod daughter. 
Miss Litter, wao had been dismissed by 
the judge with Meliss afier their impol- 
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trousseau. Whatwas her surprise to tind 
that Ethel had planned a great deal of 

- work in the remodeling of her mother’s 
wardrobe. A fashionabled ker had 
been sent for from New York, and there 
were new fabrics and garnitures and 
three ready-made dresses that were quickly 
adjusted. Miss Litter had never dreamed 
of such glories. The sumptuous velvet 
with the grand lines of its regal train, the 
rich autumn coloring in the Persian em- 
broidery of the imported visiting robe, the 
elegant fur-trimmed mantle and stylish 
Parisian bonnets, the dainty tea-gowns in 
old rose and chocolate brown, the frosty 
point laces, the fichus of flimsy chiffon, 
the gloves and fans and aigrettes and 
coquettish boots and slippers. 

Mrs. Osgood looked on in dazed won- 
der, but was silenced by Ethel’s assur- 
ance: ‘‘Papa ordered them; he wants 
you to do-him credit when he introduces 
you at the capital.” 

**J didn’t know he intended taking me 
there this winter,” Mrs. Osgood replied, 





** And he doesn’t know it yet, either,” 
Ethel replied, in her thought; but what 
she said aloud was: ‘It is his little sur- 
prise ; don’t let him know I-told you.” 

The modiste came and went; and then 
Mrz. Osgood’s dresses, which Ethel had 
managed to have made from time to time, 
were brought out and made over in the 
prevailing style. Miss Litter was an apt 
pupil, and the lesson which had just been 
taught her in seeing the city dressmaker’s 
manner of procedure was not thrown 
away. She ripped and cut and readjust- 
ed, and the démodé gowns took on style. 
Miss Litter beamed with the consciousness 
of her own success. ‘‘An old dress can 
be made over so as to look just as stylish 
as @ new one,” she remarked, sententious- 
ly, “‘ provided there’s good stuff in it.” 

Ethel nodded gravely ; she was think- 
ing of how different her mother looked 
in these elegant accessories, with a faint 
flush of surprise and gratification lighting 
her sweet face as she looked in her mirror 

could not help seeing that she was 
“wbeauti different froin the 
same mother with wearied, hopeless 
look ; the little mother of six months ago 
in her threadbare stuff gown, siruggling 
in the quicksand of nervous prostration. 
But there was “ good stuff” in Mother 
as wellas in her gowns, and Ethel had a 
dream of the way in which she could be 
made over. 

Their minister had suggested more than 
he dreamed of when he preached the last 
Sabbath on the text, “Strengthen the 
things which remain.” The good man 
meant affection and the other saintly vir- 
tues ; but Ethel, as she took the text and 
preached it to her own mind, reviewed all 
of her mother’s sweet mental and physical 
graces, and formed a scheme for further 
working out—visits to the dentist and the 
hairdresser, good food, and rest and 
reading and concerts and lectures—a com- 
plete mental and bodily refurbishing. 

The city dressmaker and Miss Litter had 
both gone away on the Saturday evening 
when Judge Osgood first returned to his 
home; and Ethel had cautioned her moth- 
er not to trouble Papa with the details of 
her new gowns, but ‘‘ just to thank him 
for them in the abstract.” 

Mrs. Osgood wore a soft cashmere of a 
sere-leaf color, which was most becoming: 
and the Judge’s eyes dwelt upon his wife 
with pleasure, As yet he had not seen 
the bill for the new dresses, and he as- 
sured Ethel that attention to Mother’s 
wardrobe was a good idea. The judge 
had been away a fortnight, but he enjoyed 
his holiday at home extremely, In the 
first place, his wife attended church with 
him, which she had not done for a year 
past,and wore the new mantle and French 
bonnet, He could not help recognizing 
that the consideration which they received 
from old friends was not all due to the 
added dignity of his new position. He re- 
ceived congratulations on all sides on the 
recovery of his wife's health, and many 
compliments on her radiant appearance. 
He studied her with loving pride. She 


be had never admired her 50 much be 
There were « few old friends at 
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dinner and the menu was his favorite 
one. Mrs. Osgood had always pampered 
her husband, and on this occasion there 
were many of his pet dishes prepared by 
her own hand, 

‘This is something better than a hotel 
table @héte,” he said, beaming with satis- 
faction, when the meal was half ended. 
“I never thought that I should long so 
for the comforts of home as I do this 
winter. The other men seem rather to en- 
joy getting away from their families: but 
Mrs. Osgood has spoiled me, and [ think 
that another season I shall look for a fur- 
nished house and have her with me. It is 
pleasant to be able to entertain one’s 
friends at one’s own home.” 

_ The next afternoon Mr. Osgood asked 
his wife if she would drive with him. 
She consented with alacrity, and he 
ordered her own gentle horse harnessed. 

** But, Dan,” Mrs. Osgood pleaded, ‘ 
hoped you would take me out behind Nor- 
man and Saxon.” 

** Why, certainly,” her husband replied, 
with delighted surprise ; ‘“* but I thought 
you dida’t enjoy driving with the trot- 
ters.” 

‘Oh! that was when I was ill and ner- 
vous,” Mrs. Osgood answered, misleading- 
ly; for she was still in deadly fear of her 
husband’s favorite horses, and had only 
suggested them because she knew that he 
enjoyed driving them. Very bravely she 
concealed her feelings throughout the en- 
tire drive, occupied nearly all the way in 
silent prayer that they might be per- 
mitted to reach home in safety, and try- 
ing to look unconcerned and cheerful. 

‘There !” said her husband, as the serv- 
ant took the bits, and he lifted his wife to 
the ground, ‘‘haven’t we had a glorious 
drive, darling? I had thought of taking 
this team t» the capital with me; but I 
shall enjoy my weekly drive with you 
more than any number without you, and 
I shall leave it here.” 

Ethel had superintended the supper ; 
there was lobster d la Newburgh and other 
delicacies, and the judge followed his 
wife and daughter to the library. ‘‘ Dear 
om,” he said, ‘* my litt‘e wine has b en so 
entertaining that I quite fergot I have a 
dozen letters to write, and I don’t feel in 
the least like it now.” 

-* Let me be your amanuensis, as in the 
old days,” said Mrs. Osgood, sewing her- 
self at the desk. Her husband real her 
the letters, dictated briefly the answers, 
and threw himself on the loung> beside 
her-and was soon asleep. Mrs. Osgood 
wrote on, her slight figure drooping with 
fatigue. Ethel laid her hand oa her 
mother’s shoulder. ‘‘ Mamma, this is too 
much. You are tired out.” 

Mrs. O3good shook her head and wrote 
steadily. When Mr. Osgood awoke she 
had retired, but the letters lay in an 
orderly pile, stamped and ready for mail- 
ing. She prepared his coffee for him the 
next morning before he left for the early 
train, and he outlined for her his prepara- 
tion for his maiden speech. She lis'ened 
intelligently and made two valuable sug- 
gestions on the bill in question. 

“Why, Annie,” he said, “I didn’t 
know you took any interest in sueh 
things.” 

‘I have been reading up,” she replied, 
‘*and I will make newspaper clippings for 
you of everything that appears on the 
subject.” 

‘*Good ; and the next time I come you 
must play for me. I didn’t have any 
music last ‘night and I can’t be cheated 
out of that.” 

Mrs, Osgood did not reply that she had 
left her post at the desk only when flesh 
and blood could endure no more. She 
was delighted to see how necessary she 
was to her husband, and kissed him good- 
by with the old love light in her eyes, 
But Ethel made her mother go back to 
bed, and took charge of the honsek« eping 
that morning. 

“The tables are turned, little Mother,” 
she said, lovingly. “You see I have 
learned the lesson which you taught me 
when Oharley first came courting me. 
You need not imagine that | did not see 
through all your ianocent little wiles and 
stratagems. | know why | had so many 
pretty frocks that summer —the mull. and 
the dotted muslin, and the shadow sil 


were for the germans, and the Galatea 
cloth sailor suit would never have been 
made if Charley’s father had not given 
him his yacht; and that pretty white 
flannel tennis costume with the gold trim- 
minogs—I might have taken the first prize 
in twenty tournaments, but you would 
never have gone to the extravagance of 
buying that if Charley hadn’t promised 
to see me play at Newport ; nor would you 
have given me a. tailor-made riding suit 
if Charley did not ride. 


‘* Your lover seetas to be falling into our - 


trap very nicely ; but you are not to wear 
yourself all out in the process. You would 
not feel so exhausted now if you hadn't 
spent all of Saturday in the kitchen help- 
ing that stupid Christina, and slipped 
down again early Sunday morning to 
make sure that the dinner would be a 
success.” 

**T don’t see any way out of that diffi- 
culty,” Mrs. Osgood replied, meekly. 
‘* Christina is as good as any girl I ever 
had. I never knew any of them that 
could make pastry. cake or salad to suit 
your father.” 

“That may be; but a chef might. 
Charley wastelling me of a young French- 
man whom he had as cook on his yacht 
last summer who was admirable. He 
made the most mouth-watering things. 
The entire party had dyspepsia for a 
month after the cruise. Iam positive he 
could s»it Father.” 

**Butachef! Think of the expense.” 

‘* Nothing to be compared with that of 
a doctor for you. Besides, the poor fellow 
is out of employ, and we can have him 
cheap.” 

Jean Baptiste was accordingly installed : 
and on the Senator’s next visit, which 
lasted a day longer than his first, there 
were two dinner parties, one of them for 
twenty couverts, all his old associates of 
the bar, every one of them a gourmet, and 
each envious of his friend’s good fortune 
in the furnishing of his board. 

**I declare, Annie,” said the Senator, 
** I wish I could whisk this entire establish- 
ment back with me. Id like to givea 
dinner just like that to my brother Sena- 
tars 

‘**T presume there are houses to be had 
at the capital,” Ethel suggested ; “‘ and 
Mother and Jean Baptiste are movable 
quantities,” 

“Oh, I’m not quite ready yet to con- 
sider keeping two homes,” said the Sena- 
tor, not rising to the bait. 

‘* Father,” said Ethel—they were quite 
alone, and she perched herself on his knee 
in her most wheedling manner—‘“‘ you 
promised that when I married Charley 
you would give me a house”— ; 

‘ That makes three, then?” 

**No; I want you to let us live here, for 
the present, at least. There is no place 
that I could love so much—so full of asso- 
ciation to us both. Charley proposed to 
me in the bay window, and do you re- 
member how foolish he looked when he 
asked you in the library ?” 

**I don’t wonder you like the old home, 
Ethel. I could never sell it; but I will 
give it to you—on condition that Mother 
and I are to visit with you whenever we 
like.” 

‘** Mother says she won’t come near us 
for a year., She thinks a young couple 
ought to be left alone for that time at 
least.” 

**[ don’t know but she’s right. Your 
maternal grandmother, Ethel, was an ex- 
cellent woman ; but I hardly think I could 
have enjoyed my honeymoon under the 
eyes of my mother in-law. What does 
little Mother propose to do when you two 
ungrateful upstarts turn us out of house 
and home ?” 

“She thinks she might board some- 
where!” Ethel replied, with a sly look at 
her father, ‘or else go and visit Grand- 
ma.” 

“The dickens, she does! the Senator 
exclaimed, irately. *‘ Don't give me away, 
Ethel; but lam going to arrange a little 
surprise for your movher, I know of a 
house at the capital which | can rent 
furnished. Just keep my secret, and we 
willeee if the old man can't do a litth 
pest building. too. 

Oo leaving, the Senate: complained of 
his lonely evenings. “lis all very well 
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euring daylight hours; but after dinner 
I’m a miserable fellow without you, 
Annie.” 

** My dear,” he asked, suddenly, *‘ could 
you go back with me to-morrow? There 
is to be a grand reception on the 20th, 
which I would like to have you attend 
with me—only I suppose you couldn’: rig 
up any kiad of a costume that would be 
suitable.” 

‘**Couldn’t she?” and Ethel marched her 
mother out of the room and brought her 
back arrayed in the queenly velvet. 
‘*Why, Annie! You look like an em- 
press. All you need is diamonds ; and you 
shall have them, dearest. I’ve never given 
you any, and it’s time you had them!” 

So Mrs, Osgood returned with her hus- 
band, attended the reception, and her 
diamonds were envied by many on tha 
occasion. The day after that festivity he 
husband took her to inspect severa 
houses, and one was decided upon of suf- 
ficiently ample proportions for Ethel’s 
wedding, which took place on Christmas 
Day. 

People said that it seemed like a double 
welding, the Senator was so devoted and 
his wife sohappy. Therecomes an Indian 
summer of the heart in the life of most 
elderly men, when the affections shcot out 
afresh, as they did in the early spring- 
time, as tho the apple trees and rosebushes 
were to mistake laie October for May and 
blossom again only to be nipped by the 
chilling frost. But surely it is better to 
meet the winter of death with the sap of 
love stirring in one’s veins, the perfume of , 
its blossoms scenting the air, and not with 
one’s boughs stripped and desolate. This 
Indian summer of the heart while it lasts 
is the sweetest of all seasons—for ‘while 
** young love is passionaje and old love 
doting, the very tenderest love of all is an 
old love renewed.” 

As for Melissa, that prophetess always 
maintained to Miss Litter that she had not 
been mistaken, for the former Mrs. O:good 
had died to all intents and purposes, while 
the lady who wore diamonds and basked 
in the Indian summer of the Senator’s 
heart was reaily his second wife. 

P2EarieLD, Masa 


THE PIPER AND THE CHIMING 
PEAS. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 











THERE was a little piper man 
As merry as you please, 

Who heard one day the sweet-pea blossoms 
Chiming in the breeze. 


He murmured with a courtly grace 
That put them quite as ease— 

‘I never knew that you had such 
Accomplishments as these.” 


“If 1 should pipe until you’re ripe 
I think that by degrees 

You might become as wise as I 
And pipe in Wagnerese !”’ 


** Oh no, kind sir, that cannot be,”’ 
Replied the modest peas ; 

‘* We only play such simple airs 
As suit the bumblebees.”’ 
Winpsor, N. 8. 
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"LISHER’S BEARS. 
A CAMP-MEETING STORY. 


BY W. H. WOODS. 











‘** COME up, Bally.” 

‘* Come uy, Bally, beseechingly. And 
then angrily, desperately : “‘Comeup, gi 
up, go up,you ole bal’ head, bow -legged "— 

Here the entreaty went to pieces. Bally 
‘got up”"—got up so suddenly that Rile 
fell off of the seat backward, and Joe 
who stood in the rear of the cart, whist 
ling, with his fe. t wide apart aod his band 
in his pockets, went over the tailboard 
into the road. 

But the little gray mule, called Bally 
because accident or disease had left no 
hair between his ears, soon got over bis 
fright. When Rile had managed to pull 
him up. a hundre! yards or so dower the 
road, and looked back, he saw what bad 
caused the trouble An old colored mae 
stoud by the roadside shaking his finger 
threateningl) after Joe who had pooked 
himself up and was making good (iia. w 
ward the cart | Netthe: Bite mor Jue bad 
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Old and Young. 
THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


BY ELIZABETH ADAMS-TURNER. 


A STRANGER sat at the Beautifal Gate,— 
At the gate that reaches from earth to 
heaven, 
And early at morn, and at even late 
She tried the latch of its portals seven : 
O stranger fair at the Beautifal Gate! 


Thesummit wasclothed with rainbow mist, 
The center with lilies was fast impearled, 
The portals were gold and amethyst, 
The base rose firm from the root of the 
world ; 


And ever the sick and poor and old 
Came up from the shimmering vale be- 
low 
And lifted straightway the latch of gold ;— 
She yearned to press where their feet 
might go. 


She lifted her lute and sang full strong: 
“The city is bright ; I sigh and wait ; 

‘The years are fleeting ; how long, how long 
Shall [ sit me here at the Beautiful Gate ? 


“The doves fly forth from the rainbow 
mist— 
The murmuring ring-doves white and 
fair ; 
When ope the portals I hush and list 
To the wonderful music that thrills the 


air. 
** My hands are bleeding, my lips are tora; 
Where others may pass, in vain [ strive: 
Nothing there seems but a hope forlorn, 


And a soul with a sin unkaown to shrive. 


“Guardian angel, watch or ward, 
Keeper of keys, whoe’er thou art, 

Hear my cry through the gate fast barred, 
And answer the prayer of a weary heart !’’ 


No answering word to voice or lute, 
Rut a fallen woman smote her sore; 
A drankard stumbled across her foot, 
And vainly sought for the close-shut door. 


A woman of fashion, wealth and pride 
Jostled her elbow and questioned low : 
** Where may I find the Master’s side, 
Aad the beauteous mead where his lilies 
blow ?” 


She rose in anger, amaze and shame: 
** What do I with the fallen here, 
Or with you, who speak His perfect name ? 
I singandI wait through the ages drear !" 
O maiden fair at the Beautiful Gate! 


And still she sits at the Beautiful Gate 
And sings to the arches with bloom im- 
pearled ; 
It is high as heaven to those who wait, 
But its portals ope at the root of the 
world. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





HIS SECOND WIFE. 
BY ELIZABETH W, CHAMPNEY, 





‘AnD for ail that he'll be married 
again before the year’s out, sure as my 
name’s Melissa Matthews. ‘Spose you’ve 
heard the conundrum, Why is a widower 
like a baby?” 

‘*Don’t ,know’s I have; but you'd 
oughter know, Melissa, you’vé had expe- 
rience enough with both.” 

‘* Why, the first six months they both 
cry, and the second six months they begin 
to take notice; and its mortal hard to get 
them over the second summer. Now 
some widowers take more time about 
takin’ notice than others; but Ethel 
Osgood will never get her pa over that 
second summer. Mrs. Osgood, she’s made 
him too comfortable and given him too 
great a respect for the marriage state for 
him to go afflictin’ himself all his days 
out of gratitude to her memory.” 

Melissa’s remarks frequently belied her 
name, for they lacked the smoothness and 
sweetness of honey, and might better be 
likened to vinegar which setteth the teeth 
on edge. But Melissa, in her capacity as 
nurse, had seen a great deal of human 
nature, She had officiated as priestess 
at the entrances and exits of many lives. 
She knew the joy which greets the arrival 
of the firstborn and the despair of the 
heart-broken beside the dying and the 
dead. She could detect the false note in 
counterfeited grief, and she recognized 
the anguish that ¢an find no words with 
which to express itself. She was even 
such an expert that she could classify 
different degrees of the genuine variety. 





is 


**I don’t mean to say,” she continued, 
addressing Miss Litter, the little seam- 
tress, ‘that Mr. Osgood isn’t in earnest 
just now. A man like him doesn’t neglect 
his business, and slight his victuals, and 
sit for hours at the foot of his wife’s bed 
staring at her, and when he’s druv out, 
and told to go and take some rest, spend 
the entire night trampin’ up and down 
his room talkin’ to himself. A man don’t 
act the way Mr. Osgood does now, unless 
he actually does feel pretty bad. But, 
dear suds, he’ll get over it. He isn’t the 
kind of a man to go moping all bis days. 
He'll marry again, and be just as good a 
husband to his second wife as he has been 
to this one. Like as not he’ll make a bet- 
ter one. It takes one experience in mat- 
rimony to teach a man how to treat a 
wife, and how pot to treat her, and it 
takes a spell of widowerhood to make him 
appreciate her. ‘Tisn’t quite the same 
with widows, tho I always mistrusts the 
violent kind of grief. When a woman 
goes into convulsions and wants to kill 
herself, and shrieks right out or faints at 
the funeral, ard tries to outdo every 
other widow in the depth of her mourn- 
ing, and declares she cannot live without 
her darling, I most generally make up my 
mind that she'll change her condition 
as soon as she’s made sure of her widow’s 
thirds and the insurance money.” 

‘*T don’t say, Melissa,” Miss Litter re- 
plicd, ‘‘but you may be right there. 
Many’s the time when I’ve been called in 
to work on mourning when I’ve felt like 
saying, ‘ You’re spending a lot more than 
you need on this outfit ; you won’t begin 
to wear out all these dresses. By next 
year you'll be in colors again.’ But, my 
sakes ! it’s none of my business. They’d 
be mad enough if I should hint at such a 
thing, and I'd be only biting my own nose 
off, for I might as well have the making 
of the gowns if they are to be made. One 
thing, however, I never could reconcile 
my conscience to doing. I never let my 
employers waste their money on material. 
There’s no use in their buying heavy, ex- 
pensive goods that will last out a life- 
time, when lighter weights, made for one 
season, will last as long as they’re needed, 
‘Get as many dresses as you like,’ I says; 
‘it’s well to have a change, and there 
are a good many pretty effects that can 
be arranged in black, so as not to have 
all of a sameness ; but if you will let me 
do your shopping for you, I can save you 
alot on your materials.’ ” 

The conversation was taking such a pro- 
fessional turn that Melissa ceased to take 
any interest in it; indeed, she always pre- 
ferred talking to listening, and she now 
retreated into the sick room to take a look 
at her patient. She returned presently, 
and lay down on the lounge beside the 
seamstress. 

‘Miss Ethel is in there with her ma, 
and insists on being left alone with her, 
so if Mrs. Osgood wakes she can speak to 
her. ‘ You go and lie down, Melissa,’ says 
she; ‘you’ve been broke of your resta 
good deal, and. it may be a long time be- 
fore we pull Mother through. You must- 
n’t break down; for what would we do 
without you?’ ‘I'll stand by you to the 
end,’ says1; but I hadn’t the heart to 
tell her that I wouldn’t be needed much 
longer.” 

“Poor child,” responded Miss Litter ; 
**she won’t be consoled so easy as her pa. 
Most girls are fonder of their fathers than 
of their mothers ; but she is most uncom- 
mon wrapped up in herma, I’ve sewed 
for the family regular, two months in the 
spring and one in the fall, for ten years, 
and I’d oughter know. I think all the 
sewing would have been for Miss Ethel, if 
Mrs. Osgood kad had her own way, for 
she was plain in her tastes so far as her 
own clothes were concerned, but she did 
like to see her daughter prettily fitted out. 
lt was a regular quarrel between em, 
Mr. Osgood would give Miss Ethel fifty 
doliars or so, and say: ‘There, go buy 
your flummididdles,’ and Mrs. Osgood 
would tell her where she had seen the 
prettiest organdies and summer silks and 
crepons; and Miss Ethel would go away 
with her head on one side and come back 
with a nice dress for her ma, Then Mrs, 
Osgood would get more money of her hus- 
band and do. Miss Ethel’s shopping to suit 
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a stock of pei eae and insist st on my 
doing Miss Ethel’s things first, that like 
not her own gown wouldn’t get made be- 
fore it was time for them to go to the #ea- 
shore. When Miss Ethel managed so as 
to have her ma’s dresses done, I don’t 
believe she ever wore ’em much, and she 
always had me cut them so they’d make 
over some day for her daughter.” 

Melissa had fallen into a doze, but Miss 
Litter prosed on unconscious that she had 
lost this auditor, and that another unseen 
one was drinking in her words. They 
penetrated the sick room, for Miss Litter’s 
voice had a fine gimlet-like quality. 
Ethel sat with her hand in her mother’s, 
and dared not stir for fear of wakening 
her patient. She had not heard Melissa’s 
remarks, couched as they were in the low, 
cautious tones which nursing had made 
habitual to her; but the dressmaker’s 
latest reminiscences stirred loving mem- 
ories, and she listened keenly. 

‘*Miss Ethel wanted me to go home 
when her ma was took worse,” continued 
Miss Litter, ‘‘she was afraid the sewing 
machine might disturb her”; but I told 
her I could hem ruffles until there was a 
change, and then she’d need me. Even 
then the poor thing didn’t understand 
what she was going to want me for, but 
thought I meant dresses for her ma in- 
stead of her own mourning.” 

Ethel leaped to her feet; but the sick 
woman’s hand tightened upon her own, 
and as Miss Litter ceased her chatter 
Ethel sat down again. An iron hand 
seemed to have her heart in its grip. 
**Oh! it could not be true.” The door 
opened and her father entered, his face 
set and white. Father and daughter re- 
garded each other over the form of the 
one they both loved so well. There was a 
mute question in the agony in the girl’s 
eyes, and it was answered by the despair 
in ber father’s. 

Melissa awoke from herdoze, ‘If ever 
a man owed everything to his wife, that 
man’s Daniel Osgood.” She spoke in a 
less guarded tone than usual, and the two 
watchers heard her. 

**She speaks the truth,” the stricken 
man murmured ; “‘ let her go on.” 

**She’s scrimped and saved and done 
without all her life. I was boasting once 
to her how much I'd earned for my family 
by going out nursing, and says she, very 
smiliog: ‘My husband has a great deal of 
money invested which I have earned for 
him.’ ‘For theland’s sakes, Miss Osgood,’ 
says I, how do you earn money? No- 
body knows it.’ ‘No, nobody know it,’ says 
she, ‘not even Mr. Osgood ; but I earned 
it the hardest way—by never /spending 
any,’ saysshe. She saved when he was a 
young man, and hadn’t made his reputa- 
tion, and it was necessary ; she kept on 
saving while he was investing and grow- 
ing mch, and now that they have both 
come to the time of life when people like to 
enjoy the fruit of their labors, it seems as 
if there wasn’t no capacity for enjoyment 
left for her. I don’t know’s she could do 
any different ; but my! he’s got twenty- 
five or thirty years of enjoyment of the 
good things of this world ahead of him, 
and he isn’t the kind of a man that wants 
to enjoy ‘em alone. He’s generous, and he 
likes style in a woman. I tell you, I’d 
admire to see Daniel Osgood’s second 
wife. Shouldn’t wonder if she wore dia- 
monds.” 

Judge Osgood uttered a cry which 
sounded like a curse, and strode toward 
the door, but turned instantly as a weak 
voice called ‘‘Dan, Dan.” There was a 
thrill of pain in the tone which did not 
mean physical- suffering, and the judge 
hurried back and bent tenderly over his 
wife. 

‘** You heard their miserable gossip, my 
darling, but they lie; if you leave me, 
every spark of happiness dies within me. 
You know, and God knows, that I have 
been true to you; that I have never 
thought, could never think with love of 
any other ; and I swear to be true to you 
until he suffers me to: meet you in Para- 
dise.” 

Tho-ayen thet leshed ab Wen to tnaiowe 
ly filled with happy tears. ‘‘ You have 
made my life very happy, Dan.” 

“No, I have been criminally unob- 
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we: servant and neglectful ; but if you will 


‘only live, Annie, I will make up for the 
past. Don’t you want to live, my dar- 
ling ?” 

‘* My work seems to be done, Dan. I’ve 
done all I can for Ethel. I’ve brought her 
up, and counseled and loved and comforted 
her, and now her education is finished, 
and she is engaged; and when she is 
married she will not need me any longer.” 

‘* But I need you, Annie.” 4 

“Not now; you area rich man and 
can command every service or pleasure 
you need, There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing left for me to do.” 

‘*Except to enjoy life with me, and to 
love meand be loved; for without you 


there is no enjoyment or love left in life, — 


my Annie.” 

‘*Ts that true, Dan ?” 

‘So help me God, Annie.” 

The sick woman was very weary ; but 
a smile of ineffable content flickered on 
her thin lips, and she closed her eyes, The 
doctor, who had quietly entered, took her 
hand from her husband’s. 

‘Ts she dying?” Daniel Osgood asked. 

‘*No; she is sleeping peacefully and ber 
pulse is stronger. Do not disturb her.” 

The tide had turned, and the waves of 

the ocean of life came in a little more 
strongly each day. It was quite certain 
now that Mrs. Osgood would recover. 
* No one could doubt the radiant happi- 
ness which beamed in her husband’s face. 
He was tenderness and reverent joy per- 
sonified, He even bore nobly that period 
of convalescence so trying to masculine 
patience. It was true that Ethel post- 
poned her wedding and took the house- 
keeping on her own shoulders, and the 
judge’s material comforts were not neg- 
lected ; and the invalid looked so charm- 
ing in the pretty wrappers which Ethel 
designed and Miss Litter executed that 
the judge took pleasure and pride in sit- 
ting beside her, and in carrying her in his 
arms to the low carriage which he had 
purchased for her. The judge loved to 
drive a pair of trotters; but in deference 
to his wife’s nerves he presented her with 
a very slow and steady family horse, and, 
swallowing the chagrin of having every 
one pass him on the road, himself took 
Mrs. Osgood for short drives in the sub- 
urbs. This pleasant condition of affairs 
lasted for a few months, and then the 
judge became gradually more absorbed in 
outside matters. He had been nominated 
for the Legislature, and there were 
speeches to be written and delivered, and 
political meetings to attend; and the 
world stepped in between the man and 
his family and claimed its share of atten- 
tion. Boch Mrs. Osgood and Ethel recog- 
nized that this was inevitable. The world 
had been neglected long enough, and every 
man has twolivestolive. Mrs. Osgood was 
now restored to health,and she was perfect- 
ly willing to take up the old manner of life 
again with entire cheerfulness, since she 
was sure of her husband’s affection. But 
Ethel was not willing that this should be. 
When her father was elected, just be- 
fore he set out for the State capital, she 
had had a little chat with him regarding 
her mother. The new Senator had made 
no plans for removing his household. 

“I will board at the hotel,” he said, 
‘*and run home every Saturday; and I 
depend on you, Ethel, to keep your mother 
well and in good spirits.” 

““T accept the responsibility,” Ethel 
replied, ‘‘on one condition, that Iam to 
have carte blanche as to expense.” 

Mr. Osgood looked surprised. ‘‘ Why 
certainly, your mother’s wants are never 
unreasonable.” 

‘‘ Her wishes are absurdly few ; but I 
want to be the one to judge as to her 
needs.” 

‘* All right, little girl, have it your own 
way, provided I have no mure doctor's 
bilis and Mother is satis 

During the first month of the judge’s 
absence there was little change in the 
manner of life of mother and daughter. 
Miss Litter, who had been dismissed by 
the judge with Melissa after their impol- 
itic conversation, was re-engaged by 
Ethel, and accepted her recall as an apol- 
ogy for Mr. Osgood’s temerity. There 

couldn’t really be any sewing to be done, 
she thought, for she had finished Echel’s 
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trousseau. What was her surprise to find 

that Ethel had planned a great deal of 
work in the remodeling of her mother’s 
wardrobe. A fashionable dressmaker had 
been sent for from New York, and there 
were new fabrics and garnitures and 
three ready-made dresses that were quickly 
adjusted. Miss Litter had never dreamed 
of such glories. The sumptuous velvet 
with the grand lines of its regal train, the 
rich autumn coloring in the Persian em- 
broidery of the imported visiting robe, the 
elegant fur-trimmed mantle and stylish 
Parisian bonnets, the dainty tea-gowns in 
old rose and chocolate brown, the frosty 
point laces, the fichus of flimsy chiffon, 
the gloves and fans and aigrettes and 
coquettish boots and slippers. 

Mrs. Osgood looked on in dazed won- 
der, but was silenced by Ethel’s assur- 
ance: ‘‘Papa ordered them; he wants 
you to do him credit when he introduces 
you at the capital.” 

**T didn’t know he intended taking me 
there this winter,” Mrs. Osgood replied, 
meekly. 

** And he doesn’t know it yet, either,” 
Ethel replied, in her thought; but what 
she said aloud was: ‘“‘It is his little sur- 
prise ; don’t let him know I told you.” 

The modiste came-and went ;.and then 
Mrs. Osgood’s dresses, which Ethel had 
maoaged to have made from time to time, 
were brought out and made over in the 
prevailing style. Miss Litter was an apt 
pupil, and the lesson which had just been 
taught her in seeing the city dressmaker’s 
manner of procedure was not thrown 
away. She ripped and cut and readjust- 
ed, and the démodé gowns took on style. 
Miss Litter beamed with the consciousness 
of her own success. ‘‘An old dress can 
be made over so as to look just as stylish 
as a new one,” she remarked, sententious- 
ly, ‘‘ provided there’s good stuff in it.” 

Ethel nodded gravely; she was think- 
ing of how different her mother looked 
in these elegant accessories, with a faint 
flush of surprise and gratification lighting 
her sweet face as she looked in her mirror 
and could not help seeing that she was 
still beautiful—how different from the 
same mother with her wearied, hopeless 
look ; the little mother of six months ago 
in her. threadbare stuff gown, struggling 
in the quicksand of nervous prostration. 
But there was ‘‘ good stuff” in Mother 
as wellasin her gowns, and Ethel had a 
dream of the way in which she could be 
made over. : 

Their minister had suggested more than 
he dreamed of when he preached the last 
Sabbath on the text, ‘“‘Strengthen the 
things which remain.” The good maa 
meant affection and the otber saintly vir- 
tues ; but Ethel, as she took the text and 
preached it to her own mind, reviewed all 
of her mother’s sweet mental and physical 
graces, and formed a scheme for further 
working out—visits to the dentist and the 
hairdresser, good food, and rest and 
reading and concerts and lectures—a com- 
plete mental and bodily refurbishing. 

The city dressmaker and Miss Litter had 
both gone away on the Saturday evening 
when Judge Osgood first returned to his 
home; and Ethel had cautioned her moth- 
er not to trouble Papa with the details of 
.her new gowns, but ‘‘just to thank him 
for them in the abstract.” 

Mrs. Osgood wore a soft cashmere of a 
sere-leaf color, which was most becoming; 
and the Judge’s eyes dwelt upon his wife 
with pleasure. As yet he had not seen 
the bill for the new dresses, and he as- 
sured Ethel that attention to Mother’s 
wardrobe was a good idea. The judge 
had beenaway a fortnight, but he enjoyed 
his holiday at home extremely. In the 
first place, his wife attended church with 
him, which she had not done for a year 
past, and wore the new mantle and French 
bonnet. He could not help recognizing 
that the consideration which they received 
from old friends was not all due to the 
added dignity of his new position. He re- 
ceived congratulations on all sides on the 
recovery of his wife’s health, and many 
compliments on her radiant appearance. 
He studied her with loving pride. She 
was a woman to give distinction to her 
husband. He had always loved her; but 


_ he had never admired her so much be 


fore, There were a few old friends at 






dinnet and the menu was his favorite 
one. Mrs. Osgood had always pampered 
her husband, and on this occasion there 
were many of his pet dishes prepared by 
her own hand. - 

‘This is something better than a hotel 
table Phéte,” he said, beaming with satis- 
faction, when the meal was half ended. 
“Tnever thought tbat I should long so 
for the comforts.of home as I do this 
winter. The other men seem rather to en- 
joy getting away from their families; but 
Mrs. Osgood has spoiled me, and I think 
that another season I shall look for a fur- 
nished house and have her with me. It is 
pleasant to be able to entertain one's 
friends at one’s own home.” 

The next afternoon Mr. Osgood asked 
his wife if she would drive with him. 
She consented with alacrity, and he 
ordered her own gentle horse harnessed. 

‘But, Dan,” Mrs. Osgood pleaded, ‘| 
hoped you would take me out behind Nor- 
man and Saxon.” 

*“ Why, certainly,” her husband replied, 
with delighted surprise ; ‘ but I thought 
you dida’t enjoy driving with the trot- 
ters.” ‘ 

‘*Oh! that was when I was ill and ner- 
vous,” Mrs. Osgood answered, misleading- 
ly; for she was still in deadly fear of her 
husband’s favorite horses, and had only 
suggested them because she knew that he 
enjoyed driving them. Very bravely she 
concealed her feelings throughout the en- 
tire drive, occupied nearly all the way in 
silent prayer that they might be per- 
mitted to reach home in safety, and try- 
ing to look unconcerned and cheerful. 

‘* There !” said her husband, as the serv- 
ant took the bits, and he lifted his wife to 
the ground, ‘‘haven’t we had a glorious 
drive, darling? I had thought of taking 
this team t» the capital with me; but I 
shall enjoy my weekly drive with you 
more than any number without you, and 
I shall leave it here.” 

Ethel had superintended the supper ; 
there was lobster d la Newburgh and other 
delicacies, and the judge followed his 
wife and daughter to the library. ‘‘ Dear 
me,” he said, ‘‘ my little wifie has b-en so 
entertaining that I quite forgot [ have a 
dozen letters to write, and I don’t feel in 
the least like it now.” 

‘* Let me be your amanuensis, as in the 
old days,” said Mrs, Osgood, sewing her- 
self at the desk. Her husband reai her 
the letters, dictated briefly the answers, 
and threw himself on the loung> beside 
her and was soon asleep. Mrs. Osgood 
wrote on, her slight figure drooping with 
fatigue. Ethel laid her hand on her 
mother’s shoulder. ‘‘ Mamma, this is too 
much,. You are tired out.” 

Mrs, Osgood shook her head and wrote 
steadily. When Mr, Osgood awoke she 
had retired, but the letters lay in an 
orderly pile, stamped and ready for mail- 
ing. She prepared his coffee for him the 
next morning before he left for the early 
train, and he outlined for her his prepara- 
tion for his maiden speech. She Jis'ened 
intelligently and made two valuable sug- 
gestions on the bill in question. , 

‘Why, Annie,” he said, ‘I didn’t 
know you took any interest in such 
things.” 

‘*T have been reading up,” she replied, 
‘and I will make newspaper clippings for 
you of everything that appears on the 
subject.” 

‘Good ; and the next time I come you 
must play for me. I didn’t have any 
music last night and I can’t be cheated 
out of that.” 

Mrs. Osgood did not reply that she had 
left her post at the desk only when flesh 
and blood could endure no more. She 
was delighted to see how necessary she 
was to her husband, and kissed him good- 
by with the old love light in her eyes, 
But Ethel made her mother go back to 

bed, and took charge of the housekceping 
that morning. ‘ 

“The tables are turned, little Mother,” 
she said, lovingly. ‘‘ You see I have 
learned the lesson which you taught me 

when Charley first came courting me. 
You need not imagine that I did not see 
through all your innocent little wiles and 
stratagems. I know why I had so many 
pretty frocks that summer—the mull, and 
the dotted muslin, and the shadow sil 
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were for the germans, and the Galatea 
cloth sailor suit would never have been 
made if Charley’s father had not given 
him his yacht; and that pretty white 
flannel tennis costume with the gold trim- 
mings—I might have taken the first prize 
in twenty tournaments, but you would 
never have gone to the extravagance of 
buying that if Charley hadn’t promised 
to see me play at Newport ; nor would you 
have given me a tailor-made riding suit 
if Charley did not ride. 

‘** Your lover seems to be falling into our 
trap very nicely ; but you are not to wear 
yourself all out in the process. You would 
not feel so exhausted now if you hadn't 
spent all of Saturday in the kitchen help- 
ing that stupid Christina, and slipped 
down again early Sunday morning to 
make sure that the dinner would be a 
success.” é 

**T don’t see any way out of that diffi- 
culty,” Mrs. Osgood replied, meekly. 
‘*Christina is as good as any girl I ever 
had. I never knew any of them that 
could make pastry, cake or salad to suit 
your father.” 

‘That may be; but a chef might. 
Charley was telling me of a young French- 
man whom he had as cook on his yacht 
last summer who was admirable. He 
made the most mouth-watering things. 
The entire party had dyspepsia for a 
month after the cruise. I am positive he 
could suit Father.” 

‘*Buta ehef! Think of the expense,” 

‘*Nothing to be compared with that of 
a doctor for you. Besides, the poor fellow 
is out of employ, and we can have him 
cheap.” 

Jean Baptiste was accordingly installed ; 
and on the Senator’s next visit, which 
lasted a day longer than his first, there 
were two dinner parties, one of them for 
twenty couverts, all his old associates of 
the bar, every one of them a gourmet, and 
each envious of his friend’s good fortune 
in the furnishing of his board. 

‘*T declare, Annie,” said the Senator, 
** I wish I could whisk this entire establish- 
ment back with me. I'd like to givea 
dinner just like that to my brother Sena- 
tors.” 

‘*T presume there are houses to be had 
at the capital,” Ethel suggested ; ‘‘ and 
Mother and Jean Baptiste are movable 
quantities.” 

‘*Oh, I’m not quite ready yet to con- 
sider keeping two homes,” said the Sena- 
tor, not rising to the bait. 

‘* Father,” said Ethel—they were quite 
alone, and she perched herself on his knee 
in her most wheedling manner—‘ you 
promised that when I married Charley 
you would give me a house”— 

‘That makes three, then?” 

‘*No; I want you to let us live here, for 
the present, at least. There is no place 
that I could love so much—so full of asso- 
ciation to us both. Charley proposed to 
me in the bay window, and do you re- 
member how foolish he looked when he 
asked you in the library ?” 

‘*I don’t wonder you like the old home, 
Ethel. I could never sell it; but I will 
give it to you—on condition that Mother 
and I are to visit with you whenever we 
like.” 

‘* Mother says she won’t come near us 
for a year, She thinks a young couple 
ought to be left alone for that time at 
least.” 

**T don’t know but she’s right. Your 
maternal grandmother, Ethel, was an ex- 
cellent woman ; but I hardly think I could 
have enjoyed my honeymoon under the 
eyes of my mother-in-law. What does 
little Mother propose to do when you two 
ungrateful upstarts turn us out of house 
and home ?” 

‘She thinks she might board some- 
where!” Ethel replied, with a sly look at 
her father, ‘‘or else go and visit Grand- 
ma.” 

‘*The dickens, she does!” the Senator 
exclaimed, irately. ‘‘ Don’t give me away, 
Ethel; but lam going to arrange a little 
surprise for your mother. I know of a 
house at the capital which I can rent 
furnished. Just keep my secret, and we 
will see if the old man can’t do a little 
nest building, too.” 

On leaving, the Senator complained of 
his lonely evenings, ‘‘It’s all very well 
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euring daylight hours; but after dinner 
I’m a miserable fellow without you, 
Annie.” 

‘* My dear,” he asked, suddenly, ‘* could 
you go back with me to-morrow? There 
is to be a grand reception on the 20th, 
which I would like to have you attend 
with me—only I suppose you couldn’t rig 
up any kind of a costume that would be 
suitable,” 

‘*Couldn’t she?” and Ethel marched her 
mother out of the room and brought her 
back arrayed in the queenly veivet. 
**Why, Annie! You look: like an em- 
press. All you need is diamonds ; and you 
shall have them, dearest. I’ve never given 
you any, and it’s time you had them!” 

So Mrs. Osgood returned with her hus- 
band, attended the reception, and ber 
diamonds were envied by many on tha 
occasion. The day after that festivity he 
husband took her to inspect severa 
houses, and one was decided upon of suf- 
ficiently ample proportions for Ethel’s 
wedding, which took place on Christmas 
Day. 

People said that it seemed like a double 
wedding, the Senator was so devoted and 
his wife sohappy. Therecomes an Indian 
summer of the heart in the life of most 
elderly men, when the affections shoot out 
afresh, as they did in the early spring- 
time, as tho the apple trees and rosebushes 
were to mistake late October for May and 
blossom again only to be nipped by the 
chilling frost. But surely it is better to 
meet the winter of death with the sap of m 
love stirring in one’s veins, the perfume of 
its blossoms scenting the air, and not with 
one’s boughs stripped and desolate. This 
Indian summer of the heart while it lasts 
is the sweetest of all seasons—for while 
‘* young love is passionate and old love 
doting, the very tenderest love of all is an 
old love renewed.” ‘ 

As for Melissa, that prophetess always 
maintained to Miss Litter that she had not 
been mistaken, for the former Mrs. Osgood 
had died to all intents and purposes, while 
the lady who wore diamonds and basked 
in the Indian summer of the Senator’s 
heart was really his second wife. 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 


THE PIPER AND THE CHIMING. 
PEAS. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 











THERE was a little piper man 
As merry as you please, 

Who heard one day the sweet-pea blossoms 
Chiming in the breeze. 


He murmured with a courtly grace 
That put them quite as ease— 

‘*T never knew that you had such 
Accomplishments as these.” 


‘*Tf 1 should pipe until you’re ripe 
I think that by degrees 

You might become as wise as I 
And pipe in Wagnerese !’’ 


‘*Oh no, kind sir, that cannot be,”’ 
Replied the modest peas ; 

‘We only play such simple airs 
As suit the bumblebees.’’ 
WInpsor, N. 8. 
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"LISHER’S BEARS. 
A CAMP-MEETING STORY. 


BY W. H, WOODS, 








‘* CoME up, Bally.” 

‘* Come up, Bally, beseechingly. And 
then angrily, desperately : ‘‘Comeup, gi 
up, go up,you ole bal’ head, bow-legged ”— 

Here the entreaty went to pieces. Bally 
“got up”—got up so suddenly that Rile 
fell off of the seat backward, and Joe 
who stood in the rear of the cart, whist 
ling, with his feet wide apart and his hand 
in his pockets, went over the tailboard 
into the road. 

But the little gray mule, called Bally 
because accident or disease had left no 
hair between his ears, soon got over his 
fright. When Rile had managed to pull 
him up, a hundred yards or so down the 
road, and looked back, he saw what had 
caused the trouble. An old colored man 
stood by the roadside shaking his finger 
threateningly after Joe, who had picked 
himself up and was making good time to- 
ward the cart, Neither Rile nor Joe had 
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seen the old man before. Bally had ; hence 
his sudden stampede. 

“Who you shakin’ yo’ fis’ at?’ shouted 
Joe, as he pulled his short legs into the 
cart. ‘‘ Ef you don’ look out, I lay I sick 
dis yer dawg on you!” There was no dog 
anywhere about. ‘‘Er leetle mo’, en’ 
you’d’a’ had dis cyart broke all to flinders, 
er skeerin’ of fo’kes’s mules !” 

** Look yer, boy, who dat you sassin’?” 
asked Rule, looking suspiciously up the 
road, 

‘Dunne. Ole Uncle Ned, whar de song 
telis about, I ‘speck,” said Joe, calmly, 
** Leas’ways, he ain’ got no ha’r on de top 
0’ his hade.” 

‘Dar now!” said Rile, earnestly, ‘‘dat’s 
de ole preacher whar Mammy been gwine 
on bout so much, Ef she yer ‘bout de 
way you been sassin’ ’im, she warm yo’ 
jacket fer you J knows!” 

**Sho!” was the careless answer ; and 
they drove on again. 

These two little Negroes were bound on 
pleasant business. They were going to 
the camp meeting over in Widow Cris- 
man’s woods, and such trifles as an upset 
in the road, or even a lively interview 
with a preacher could not long dampen 
their ardor, 

Tbis was now the last day of the camp, 
a hot Sunday ion August, Aunt Becky, 
the mother of the boys, had taken a great 
interest in the meeting from the first, and 
had gone oo early that morning, leaving 
Rue and Joe to come later with the cart 
and the big basket of provisions. 

It was a stirring scene which met the 
eyes of the boys when they reached the 
camp ground. Ali around the edge of the 
wood was a ragged fringe of venicles of 
every conceivable kind, Here was a fod- 
der sled, with a yoke of oxen ; there, ade- 
crepit buggy with a forlora little pony be- 
tween the snafts. Further on, a big farm 
wagon, with a mixed team, stood neighbor 
to the smart turnout of the barber from 
the county town, And everywhere 
through this tanzle of beasts and wheels 
went the shifting crowd of Negroes, talk- 
ing, laughing, singiag, and showing in 
every way their enjoyment of the scene, 

This, however, was merely the outside 
of the camp. The meeting place proper 
was further within the grove ; and thither 
Rite and Joe, haviag made Bally fast to a 
sapling, now made their way with the 
basket. 

Their progress was slow. A ginger- 
bread stand drew longing looks from Joe ; 
and when presently they came upon a 
group of laughing boys who were watch- 
ing the antics of a pet raccoon, even Rile’s 
virtue could not resist the tempiation to 
tarry aad look on. But it was not for 
long; giving the basket a tug and saying, 
‘*Mamimy “low we hatter git dis baskit 
dar befo’ de meetin’ sot in,” he managed 
to sturt Joeagain. They came at length 
to their mother’s place and delivered their 
burden, and having been charged ‘* not to 
go fur nor git invwo no mischief,” were left 
to their own devices uatil the meeting 
shculd begin. 

The preaching place was in an opening 
among the pines, Here a rude stand had 
been erected, and seats made for the wor- 
shipers by laying siabs from stump to 
stump or on logs placed for the purpose. 
Wagons vere backed up around the outer 
circle of the seats, and some few tents 
were there. At intervals about the camp 
were rough platforms a few feet high and 
covered with clay, on which lightwood 
fires were kindled at night. And when 
these fires were burning, and the yellow 
light glanced on the dusky faces and 
struck up against the green of the leaves 
above, or went flickering down the dark 
aisles between the pines—when some old 
hymn arose, half sung, half chanted, and 
touched with those minor chords which 
haunt the music of the Negro race, the 
impression made was one not“easily for- 
got. 

But there was to be no more night 
preaching. The camp was to be broken 
up atter that morning’s service ; and soon 
the notes of a hora, echoing through the 
woods, called the people together for the 
last meeting. 

The seats were quickly filled, and one of 
the old men on the front bench began to 
sing, his single voiee carrying the quaint 


and solemn air, while the multitude joined 
in the refrain and the chorus : 


“ Hit’s a-comin’! Don’t you yer it, a rollin’ 
thoo the skies? 
O dat jedgment cyar ! 
Hit’s a-comin’! En’ de sleepers in de dus’ shell 
arise. 
O dat jedgment cyar ! 
Hit may be de mawnin’, er it may be de night, 
Along lodes sun-up, er de broad daylight ; 
But O po’ sinner, kin you stan’ dat sight ? 
O dat jedgment eyar !”" 


Aunt Becky did not take herusual place 
well up in front that day, but, perhaps 
because of her two boys, chose a less 
prominent seat. As it fell out, it was still 
too conspicuous for Joe’s comfort, for, 
looking toward the preacher's stand, he 
saw to his confusion, the man whom he 
had encountered that morning. However, 
the old man was busily talking to the other 
preachers, and Joe, hoping that he had 
not been seen, looked about him for some 
means ofescape. A big pine stump stood 
justin front of their seat on the other side 
of his mother, and Joe’s face brightened 
atthe sight of it. He meant to get bebind 
it. 

Aunt Becky had thoughtlessly let him 
and Rile sit together. Now Joe, with a 
great pretense of slyness, began to tease 
his brother in every way he could devise. 
For a while it did no good. Aunt Becky’s 
attention was absorbed in the services. 
But finally the scheme succeeded, and as 
Joe was in the act of dropping some pine 
needles down Rile’s back, he was seized by 
the ear and half led, half lifted, into the 
seat behind the stump. 

It hurt; but he did not mind that. 
What he wanted was to be hid from that 
old man’s eyes, and here he was safe. 

But if the preacher could not see him, 
neither could Joe see what was going on 
up in front, and he would have had a 
dull time of it, but for some big black ants 
he found on that old stump. They inter- 
ested him for a while; but he tired of 
them, too, at last. He grew drowsy. 
Rile was already fast asleep, and Joe 
leaned his head against his mother and 
shut his eyes. 

At that moment anew voice sounded in 
his ears, and quickly looking out from his 
hiding place, Joe saw his preacher stand- 
ing up to speak. 

Uncle Billy Crowdus—so he was called 
—was a famous preacher among the col- 
ored people of that region, and had been 
the chief speaker at the camp. To-day 
he did not preach a regular sermon, but 
gave instead a general exhortation to the 
new members, especially to the younger 
ones among them. He warned them 
against worldliness, against profanity, 
and particularly against disrespect to par- 
ents aad elders. Oa this last point the 
old man was very earnest. 

** Hit’s dainjus. Dat’s w’at it is—hit’s 
dainjus!” .said he, impressively, staring 
over the tops of his big brass-rimmed 
‘** specs.” ‘*W’en I sees dese yer boys en 
gals gwine roun’ yer flingin’ dey sass at 
ole .pussons, hit put me in min’ o’ dem 
cbillun, way back yander in de Bible, 
whur got mixed up wid ole man ’Lisher. 
*Lisher was a preacher in dem days, en’ 
mo’n dat, he was a bal’ head man, jes’ like 
me.” 

Here Uncle Billy drew his hand over his 
shining pate. 

‘*Hit don’ say how come he bal’, de 
Bible don’t. His mammy might a drapt 
a gode o’ bilin’ water on ’im w’en he was 
a boy. Mebbe she did, en den ag’in, mebbe 
she didn’. Mebbe his hair jes’ natchully 
wo’ off'n’im. Anyhow, ’twan’t dar. De 
top o’ his head shine like a watermillion in 
de jew !” 

‘** Well, one time as ’Lisher was gwine to 
a big’ meetin’, som’ers down dar todes 
Jurrycho, he run up wid a passle o’ chil- 
lun, wadin’ in de branch, en playin hi 
spi, en cuttin’ up dey shines out dar by de 
big road. He ain’ sayin’ nothin’ to ’em, 
*Lisher ain’t; but de ve’y minnit dey laid 
eyes on ’im, dey holler out, dey did: 
‘ Heyo, dar, old bal’ head, w’en you gwine 
up? W’ar yo’ hosses? W’ar yo cher’yut? 
Fetch ’em out, en go up right yer w’ar we 
all kin see you!’ En den dey larfed, en 
sicked dey dawgs on ’im, en went to 
chuokin’ ’im wid clods.” 

‘**Lisher ain’ sayin’ nothin’—nothin ’tall 
to dem chillun. He jis’ look at ’em sorter 
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sorry-like, en’ den he hilt down his head 
en’ cussed ’em in de name o’ de Lord. 

“* Dat wa’n’t nosw’arin’ like some o’ dese 
yer bad niggers does. Hit soun’ hke dat 
ole man ’jes’ sayin’ his pra’rs. En’ w’en 
he git done, he pick up his hart, en’ bresh 
de dus’ off'n his close, en’ go long ober de 
hill, 

‘* But, mun, dat ole preacher ain’ mo’n 
out o’ sight, befo’ yer come two she-h’ars 
out’n de woods, en’ dey lit into dem chil- 
lun en’ to’ ’em all to pieces !” 

Here there was an outburst of exclama- 
tions, and Uacle Billy paused. But he 
was not yet done, 

‘Tain’ yeered’o no b’ars now’ar ’bout 
yer,” he continued. ‘: But ef dey is eny, 
den dey’s two little niggers yer whar bet- 
ter go git deyselves lucked up some’rs— 
*deed dey haa! En’ I’m gwineter teli you 
why. 

“I’m a-gittin’a ole man now, en’ as I 
was comin’ ‘lung to de camp dis mawnia’, 
de sun bi’ile down on me so pow’tul, I jis’ 
*bleedged to set down en’ blow. W’'iles I 
Ways settia’ dar in de aidge of de thicket, 
I yer somebody behime me say : ‘Come 
up, Baliy,’ en’ L’low to myse’f, ‘ dar come 
Sis’ Caltine, now, wid dat bal’ face mar’. 
Bimeby dey come up closer, en’ I yer 
"em suy ag’in, ‘Come up, Bally.’ En‘ den, 
all to oncet, ght dar behime me some- 
body holler out loud, en’ dis is w'at dey 
say: ‘Go up, you ole bal’ head—go up, 
you ole bul’head!” Den comea wr’bie 
racket, en’ | jumped up en’ looked aroun’. 

**Twa'n’t Sis Calline. En’ ’twa’n’t no 
bal’ face mar’. "T'was two litle niggers wid 
acyart. One of ’em done fall out, en’ was 
runnin’ arter de cyart ; en’ w’en he cotch 
up he tu’n roun’ ’eo sass Ine some mo’. 

‘** IT done said I ain’ got no b’ars,” Uncle 
Billy concluded, en’ I ain’ cussin’ no- 
body. But dey says to me, dey did, 
‘Go up, you ole bal’ head—go up, you ole 
bal’ head!’ En’ now I says to aem, en’ I 

says to you, vhillun, dat’s dainjus talk— 
dat’s dainjus.” 

Rile had waked up some time ago, and 
he and Joe alike hung on the preacber’s 
words with painfui intentuess, Rile was 
badly scared, but Joe was a pugnacious 
youngster, and, knowing that his brother 
and he were innocent of the main charge, 
was much disposed to resent Uncle Billy’s 
talk. However, neither cf the boys was 
greatly concerned about the preacher's 
warnivg. Their trouble lay nearer home. 
What would their mother do to them? 
That was the question which bayed at 
them throught the rest cf the day. 

Aunt Becky intended to do nothing 
whatever. She had, indeed, easily recog- 
nized her boys in Uncle Billy’sstory. She 
saw clearly how the old man’s mistake 
had come about, and she was secretly 
much amused. But she said nothing, and 
in all the bustle and hurry of breaking 
camp, Rile and Joe remained the two for- 
lornest little, darkies in all the country 
round, 

And so the camp meeting ended and the 
people went their ways along the dusty 
lanes. The darkness fell. Tne whippoor- 
will came and sang in the silent wood. 
The rabbits played among the empty seats; 
and by and by the journeying moon and 
stars Came up over the treetops and looked 
down in wonder on the deserved meeting 
place. 

The next morning Rile and Joe were in 
the garden making the ground ready for 
aturnip patch. It was intensely warm. 
A locust in the thorn tree by the fence 
made merry in the heat, and now and then 
the fragment of a hymn floated up from 
the tall poplar by the spring, where Aunt 
Becky was busy washing clothes, 

Joe had lifted himself up from his weed- 
ing for the twentieth time *‘to git de kinks 
ouvn his back,” as he said, when, glancing 
carelessly up the road, he saw coming—a 
bear ! ‘ 

Without a word, without an instant’s 
delay, the boy dashed through the garden 
gate and onaround the house. He stopped 
at the back door long enough to unchain 
Tiger, the dog; but he did not stop again 
until he got up into the garret under the 
eaves. Here his eye fell on the musket 
his father had loaded, the last time he was 
at home, to shoot a hawk. Joe took two 
or three marbles out of his pocket and 
rolled them down the wide barrel, and 


stopped them in with a piece of corncob 
he found on the floor. Then he took his 
place at the window with the gun, deter- 
mined that the bear should not get him 
without a fight. 

Aunt Becky’s cabin stood with its end 
toward the road, and as the wandering 
Italian with his bear approached it from 
the road, Uncle Billy Crowdus, walking 
across lots from Aunt Caroliae’s house, 
came up from the other side. Neither 
party of visitors knew, as yet, of the 
other’s coming; but as Uncle Billy drew 
near the front door, Tiger walked around 
the corner of the house, They both stop- 
ped, and Tiger began to growl. 

** Sis’ Becky, oh, Sis’ Becky, run yer en’ 
tie up yo’ dawg!” Uncle Billy called. 

He held out his hand to Tiger, ‘‘ Come 
yer, pup!” he said coaxingly ; ‘‘ come yer, 
pu’ feller !”’ 

Tiger meant to come, it was plain, but 
not exactly as Uncle Billy wanted him ; 
and theold man changed his tune. 

‘*G’way f’m yer, you mizerbul bench- 
legged fice !” he shouted. 

** Sis’ Becky, oh, Sis’ Becky! My stars, 
w’at [ gwine do wid dis dawg !” 

The old man looked wildly around, but 
there was nv help for it, and he turned and 
took to his heels, with Tiger in hot pur- 
suit. 

Around the house they flew, past the 
back door, and on to the other end, 
where, as he dashed around the corner, 
Uncle Billy fell heels over head over the 
bear. He did not wait to hear either the 
bear’s or the Italian’s opinion of this pro- 
ceeding, tho both were promptly ex- 
pressed. He did not wait even to get upon 
his feet, but on his hands and knees 
scuffled into a hole in the end of the house 
which Tiger himself bad dug out in his 
hours of ease. Far up between the sleep- 
ers of the floor the old man crawled and 
lay there, unhurt, indeed, but frightened 
into inarticulate groans and bits of 
prayer. 

In the meantime Tiger and the bear 
were met in royal battle, They fought 
all over the yard, and tiie echoes of the 
strife soon brougnt Aunt Becky on the 
scene, She stood a moment transfixed, 
her skiris tucked up, her bare arms still 
dripping from the suds. ‘‘ Well, de great 
day in de mawnin’!” she cried, and - then 
screamed and clapped her hands to her 
ears asa thundering report burst from the 
garret window overhead, 

In their struggles the bear and the dog 
had at last come within range of Joe’s 
artillery, and, true to his purpose, he had 
fired. 

He missed the bear ; but the entire load, 
marbles and all, struck one of the legs of 
the bench on which the beehives stood. 
The bench gave way, and the hives, over- 
turning, tilled the yard with bees. 

This put an end to tite battle. The bear 
and his master beat a hasty retrear, the 
bear pawing at his nose and growling, 
and the Italian slappiog himself about 
the head and fiiling the air with bad lan- 
guage. They carried off a good many 
bees, ‘‘’bout fo’ miilioa,” Rile afterward 
declared ; but as Rile lay hid in the rasp- 
berry viues, throughout the fight, his 
opinion was little regarded. 

Aunt Becky, too, quickly disappeared 
and Tiger was left alone with the bees. 
He did what a dog could. He barked, he 
snarled, he scratched, he snapped; he 
leaped up in the air, he rolled on the 
ground, and finally in sheer despair rush- 
ed yelping around thehouse. Three times 
he made the circuit, yelping all the time, 
and then darted into the bole where 
Uncle Billy lay, and as the dog with 
muffied whines aod snuffling came crawl- 
ing up to him, the old man ceased from 
his petitions and complaints, convinced 
that Satan, or something worse, had got 
him at last. 

In all this time nothing was seen of Joe. 
He said the musket had kicked him sense- 
less ; and, whether it was true or not, he 
did not make his appearance until the 
trouble was over. 

The neighbors, however, hearing the 
noise, came ia to see what was the mat- 
ter. They took up one of the puncheons 
in the floor and rescued Uncle Billy and 
the dog. Uncle Billy, except for fright 
and dirt, was really little the worse; and 
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Tiger, thorougbly peppered tho he was, 
was soon himself again. 

Joe was the one, after all, who had the 
most vivid recollections of that day’s do- 
ings; and for Joe the program was not 
quite finished, 

Late that night as Uncle Job, Aunt Car- 
oline’s husband, opened his door he heard 
a great crying, and, looking toward Aunt 
Becky’s house, saw a light twinkle in the 
garret window. Uncle Job listened a mo- 
ment ia silence; then, smiling grimly, he 
said to himself, as he shut the door: ‘I 
boun’ dat’s de een’ ob de b’ar fight !” 

He was right. Aunt Becky was even 
then finishing up the fight, with a barrel 
stave ; and Joe was doing the crying. 

BaLTmmogg, Mp. 
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ff'HE “WICHTELMANNCHEN.” 


BY A. HINGST. 











SPRING set in, the time when people 
think ofa change of locality ; having stud- 
ied all winter at the conservatory at Ber- 
lin and taken part in the amusements of 
the imperial city, I longed for rest and 
solitude, and, tho not exactly ill,I bent my 
steps to Kissingen, in the north of Bava- 
ria. The refreshing waters of the Rogoc- 
zy Fountain have always a good effect on 
the digestive organs. 

I did not take my abode in one of the 
hotels of the town, the rallying point of 
several thousands of Kurgiiste of all 
vationalities, but on a farm beyond the 
Saale. the river on which Kissingen is ly- 
ing. And here in the midst of the per- 
fume of haystalks and pine forests, roses 
and lime trees, in the home of plain, but 
well-educated people, I spent a few happy 
weeks. 

I even took my meals with this fam- 
ily—father, mother and two little girls. 
Tne mother did most of the work of the 
house and the garden herself ; the father 
was all day in the field, tho he had 
studied at high schools and universities. 
In the evening we would sit under the 
huge lime tree before the door; and to 
listen to the farmer's fine talk was quite an 
education to me. 

My amurement was the children. By 
nature I am drawn to all children ; they 
are the very poe’ry of life. These two 
little girls of eight and ten years were as 
busy as their parents. Besides their 
school duties they had their special share 
in the housework; often enough they 
would do something more, to surprise 
their mother. When she discovered it 
and said, ‘‘ Who has shelled all the peas ?” 
the children’s quick reply was : 

‘*Tne Wichtelmdnnchen must have 
been here.” 

‘Well, I am glad that the Wichtel- 
mdnnchen are so fond of me and come 
and help me. Iwill put two groschen 
on the windowsill ; when they come back 
they will know it is for them.” The 
children only chuckled and suid no word. 

They were good little creatures ; but the 
youngest had a passion for sweet things, 
which she now and then would take in 
secret. When the mother asked. ‘‘ What 
is this? somebody must have taken a 
piece of the cake,” the little thing would 
say, with the most serious face: ‘‘ Perhaps 
one of the kobolds has been here.” 

‘‘T will havea sharp eye on the kobolds,” 
angwered the mother, ‘‘ They may be sure 
I will catch them, or at least one of them. 
I will give them such a shaking that they 
will forget to return. I will have no ko- 
bolds in my house. They may go toan 
orphan house, where is no kind father 
and no good mother, and never any cake 
at all!” 

The little culprit felt very uncomforta- 
ble. As soon as she could get hold of her 
mother all alone she would plead, in the 
most plaintive way : ‘‘ Mamma, you know 
I have been the kobold. Pardon me; I 
will never do so again.” 

The mother was, of course, only too 
willing to do so; she had no trouble in 
managing two children of so fine a dispo- 
sition as these, 

Having observed this kind of play for 
some time I asked : ‘‘ What is the mean- 
ing of Wichtelmdannchen and Kobolds?” 

“Oh,” said the children, ‘‘ We will 

how you the Wichtelmdnnchen, real 
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Wichtelmaénnchen in gypsum, the sculp- 
tor Arnold himself hasmade, When you 
go to the forest you will see them, sitting 
there right under a rock. Two tiny, tiny 
little fellows, altogether crooked by too 
much work, They are good spirits, who 
go round and help people, when they have 
too much work or. when they are poor, 
they bring them whatever they need. But 
the kobolds are wicked dwarfs, and not 
good enongh to be modeled at all; they 
live in the mountains, and whenever they 
come out they play all sorts of tricks, rob 
and steal.” 

Nobody believed in the reality of the 
spirits, but the imaginary part they took 
inevery affair gave charm and interest to 
their plain and quiet routine of life. 
Work in the field, in the garden ard at 
home; reading, music, pleasant talk and 
merry jokes in their leisure hours; such 
was life with these plain and unsophisti- 
cated people, a life which I preferred to 
all the fashion and style in the grand ho- 
tels and on the elegant Kurplatz, with its 
music and gaudy toilets. 

New YORK CITY. 





PEBBLES. 


THE most distant relatives are not al- 
ways those who live furthest away.—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 


.. ‘Ts there an affinity between you and 
your husband?” “I am not sure; but [ 
suspect his stenographer.’”’—Puck. 


..The railway strikers won’t get much 
credit out of the strike; but they seem to 
be having a good deal of Deb it.”—Evxr- 
change. 

.. Wife (at breakfast): ‘‘ Henry, will you 
ask a blessing ?” Henry (examining hash): 
‘““We’ve blessed everything here before, 
dear.?—Life. 


..“ Don’t you worry about me,”’ said the 
debtor. ‘‘I would rather owe you the bill 
for a hundred years than cheat you out of 
it.” —Tit-Bits. 


..‘* Were you good to your little sister 
on the Fourth, Tommy?” ‘ Oh, indeed I 
was. Why, I set off all her firecrackers for 
her.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..- Pawson : *‘ Why does De Smythe hesi- 
tate so when he is talking? Has bean im- 
pediment in his speech ?’’ Dawson: ‘‘No; 
in his mind.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


.-A boy in one of our public schools, 
having been told that a reptile ‘‘ is an ani 
‘mal that creeps,” being asked the name of 
one, promptly replied: “A baby.”—Tit- 
Bits. . 


. Sweet Girl: ‘Do you enjoy taking me 
to church ?”’? Lover: “ Not so much as rid- 
ing with you on a streetcar.” ‘‘ Goodness ! 
Why?” “The sexton never yells, ‘Sit 
closer, please.’’”’—New York Weekly. 


..“* There is more pleasure in giving 
than receiving,’’ was the proverb that a 
mother was trying to instill into a youthful 
mind. ‘“That’s true about castor oil, 
Mother,’ was the answer she got.—Tit- 
Bits. 


.. First Boy: “‘You’re ’fraid to fight, 
that’s what.” Second Boy: ‘* No, I ain't; 
but if I fight you, my mother’ll lick me.” 
**How will she find it out, eh?” ‘She'll 
see the doctor goin’ to your house.””—Good 
News. 

..Mrs. Squires: ‘‘ James, the doctor 
says the milk you’ve been selling me has 
microbes in it, and is unfit to drink.”” The 
Milkman (hotly): ‘‘ It ain’ta bit worse than 
the lake water you drink every day !’’—Chi- 
cago Record. 


..‘* It must be grand to hear the dash of 
the waves upon the beach.” ‘I don’t 
kpow.” ‘‘Haven’t you been here all sum- 
mer ?” ‘Ob yes; but there are six girl 
boarders here, and all great talkers.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....In Sore Straits.—Dickey (greatly puz- 
zled by the twins—to one of them): ‘‘ Are 
you yourself or your sister?’ One of the 
Twins: “I’m wy sister.” Dickey: ‘Gra- 
cious! Well, where can I find you? I’ve 
got this dance witn you.’”’—Truth. 


..».'*So she jilted you,” said the sympa- 
thetic friend, ‘‘ Yes.’’ *‘‘ Did she give any 
reason ?”’ “She did. She said it was be 
cause of her philan‘hropic nature; that it 
was better to make a great many men happy 
by being engaged to them than to make 
one miserable by marrying him.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


«see Talk about lawyers,” said the en- 
thusiastic man, “there are mighty few of 





them can hold a candle to old man Great- 
head. Why, that man has legal knowledge 
by the barrel.” ‘‘ By the barrel !”’,exclaimed 
the cheerful idiot; “I always thought he 
sold it by the case.”—Indianapolis Jowr- 
nal, 


. Sweet Sympathy.—Inquisitive Party: 
“The men at that other factory have given 
up the strike and gone back to work. I 
don’t see how you men hope to succeed 
where they failed. What is your griev- 
ance ?” Striker: ‘“‘We hov no grievance. 
This is a sympathetic stroike. Our min is 
stroikin’ out av sympathy fer the ither min 
fer hovin’ lost their stroike.’’—Puck. 


.-“‘Prisoner,” said the judge, “have 
you any counsel ?”’ “I haven’t, your hon- 
or,’”’ answered the man on trial for stealing 
a ham. “I haven’t got any money.” 
“Then the Court will appoint Mr. Legge to 
defend you.”” The prisoner looked at the 
skinny, squint-eyed, stoop-shouldered pet- 
tifogger pointed out by the Court. 
** Judge,” he said, ‘‘ I’m entitled, accordin’ 
to law, to a trial by a jury of my peers, 
ain’t I?” ‘You are,” replied the Court. 
“Then, your honor,” rejoined the prisoner, 
“TI think I ort to have a lawyer of the same 
kind.” —Chicago Tribune. 


-..»The expressman had just picked up 
an elaborately packed article. Excelsior 
fluttered from between the slats, and the 
admonition “Handle with care,’ was 
painted in big letters. ‘‘I wonder what’s 
in here ?” he exclaimed. “Something that 
they’re mighty particular about.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied a fellow-workman. ‘Here it says 
‘Fragile,’ and just under it ‘ Breakable,’ 
and on the other side is the warnin’ ‘ Lift 


gently.’” ‘‘Something mighty precious, 
I'll bet. By jinks, I’ve got anidea. I know 
what it is.” ‘What?’ “A chunk of 


armor-plate.”— Washington Star. 
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ODD KNOTS. 








(These knots are inten‘led for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





115.—PORTALS. 


The first’s a hard and mottled stone. 

. The next, to seek what is unknown. 

. This may be floating on the tide. 

. This, to assume a lordling’s pride. 

To try to make one’s value less. 

To lead through law into distress. 

To bring together as a mass. 

. To make one’s troubles lighter pass. 

. To make more lengthy to the sight. 
10. To lead some wanderer from the right. 
11. To make more rough a sallow skin. 
12. This, one will hear in dens of sin. 

18. To send one to some part away. 

14. To cleanse from fell infection’s sway. 
15. To punish some poor soul that sinned. 
16. He scatters riches like the wind. 

17. This one an embassy has planned. 

18. To spread as blessings o’er the land. 
AIDYL. 
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te 116.—NUMERICAL. 


In wandering through the orchard gate, 
I came upon a quaint and small 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 
Among the wild flowers by the wall. 


‘* What do you here ?”’ I asked,_elate, 
Some elfin secret now to get at ; 
#12. 38, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,” 
He said, “‘ the task that I was set at. 


‘*To snare the bores who walk and prate, 
And never look before their nose.”’ 

1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
Perhaps that I was one of those. 


Indignantly, [ turned me straight, 
But bindweeds all about had grown ; 
I tripped and fell precipitate, 
And, rising, found myself alone. 


117.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, rich; 3, young leverets; 4, 
produced by the mantle; 5, false voices; 
6, removed, as by a trick; 7,to rub; 8, 
glutted ; 9(Mus.), slowly ; 10, a diocese ; 11, 
a letter. R. T. 8. 
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118.—CHARADE. 
O tell me, beautiful total, 
From what land comest thou, 
Did the traveler find thee by the one, 
On. some fair isle, neath a tropical sun, 
‘Thy days of usefulness all done, 
Yet prized for thy beauty now ? 


O beautiful two, in fancy 
Thou whisperest of the one, 
Where thy mottled form ia darkness grew, 
Where thy rose-leaf lips caught their lovely 
hue, 
From which thy curves their graces drew, 
Till the fairy-like palace was done. 


O total, beautiful total ! 

I think, as I look on thee, 
Of that city whose walls are jeweled fair, 
Each gate a pearl of beauty rare, 
Whose streets are of glistening gold, and 

where 
No night nor one shall be. 
E. E, C, 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JULY 12. 


110.—The letter Q. 

111.—1, Andre Marie Amspere; 2, Gouv 
erneur Morris; 3, William Shakspere; 4, 
Arnold Henry Guyot. 

112.—Artillerist, i 

113.—Cross-row. 

114.—Younger child, 3 years; elder child, 
9; grandmother, 81: adopted daughter, 27 ; 
mother, 39; father, 42. [3 is the only num- 
ber whose square can represent a child’s 
age, and whose squared square can stand 
for a grandparents’ age. | 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS 








[For the week ending Thursday, July 12th, 1894.) 


TEA.—The interest in new teas is pretty good 
and tho prices are not fully settled the demand 
is very satisfactory. Old stock is generally neg- 
lected, and easy tones rule. Amoy is 9@l3c.; 
Fuchau, 944@28c.: Formosa, 11@40c., and old 
Japans, 9@19c. 

COFFEE.—Prices are generally steady on a 
pretty steady demand. Brazil coffee is rather 
quiet, and no one seems anxious to take the risk 
of shipping goods in the uncertain state of af- 
fairs in the West. Java is 19}4@284¢c.; Mocha, 
2844@2Ac.; Maracaibo, 19@2i}gc., Laguayra, 19@ 
23c., and Brazil, 164%@17%c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in fair demand, 
and prices show no great change. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 474@5 1-l6c.; powdered, 4 5-16@4\éc.; 
granulated, 4 1-16@4!4c., and cubes, 4 5-16@4c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
steady at 6@8léc. per tb., and dressed lambs 
firmer at 744@10éc. City dressed beef is steady 
at 7@9%c. per ». Country dressed hogs are 
steady at 7@9c. for heavy to light. Country 
dressed veals are quiet at 5@7}<c. per b, and city 
dressed, 6@8léc. 

PROVISIONS.—The provision market owing 
to the strike is unsettled, irregular and very 
quiet. Pork is firm, with mess at $14@14.25 per 
bbl ; family, $15.50@16, and short clear, $14@ 
16.50. Beef is steady, with family at $9.50@i1 ; 
mess, $8, and extra India mess, $17@20. Beef 
hams are quiet at $21. Lard is easy at $7.20@ 
7.35 per 100m. Pickled bellies are 744@7'4c. per 
th ; shoulders, 634c., and hams, 1154@12c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is litule demand 
for export, but local trade is fair. The mills 
have advanced their prices on spring patents. 
The tone fluctuates from day to day according 
to the change -in wheat. Winter patents are 
$3@3.25 per bbl.; straights, $2.80@2.85; clears, 
$2.70 ; spring patents, $3.70@3.90 ; straights, $3.25 
@3.50, and clears, $2.35@2.50. Rye flour is easy at 
$2.65@3. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandywine 
and Sagamore at $2.80. 


GRAINS AND HAY.--The activity of the 
wheat market is rather spasmodic. Foreign 
news, as a rule, show firmness, but the Western 
markets are all upset. The Government report 
did not make much change in the general mar- 
ket. The final outcome of the crop cannot be 
large, after allowances are made for improve- 
mentsin the spring crop; and prices er ae 
have s firm tone. July wheat is 5934@60c.; No 

2 red cash, 66c., and No. 1 hard spring, pod Rooney 
Corn fluctuates considerably, but firmness of 
undertone is developing, owing to small offer- 
ings and light receipts. Cash corn is firm and 
fairly active. July is 4634c., and No. 2 cash, 47@ 
474c. The stocks of old oats are pretty well ex- 
hausted, and the coming crop promises to be a 
small one. Cash oats as well as futures are con- 
sequently high, and with more firmness devel- 
oping asthe weather becomes unfavorable. July 
oats are 4644c.; No. 2 cash, 5144@82c., and No. 2 
white, 52c. Low qualities of hay continue to be 
neglected. Prime grades are in small supply 

and firm. Prime timothy is 80@85c. per 100  ; 
No. 3 to No. 1,55@75c., and clover mixed, K ke. 


Straw is quiet, espec ially for undergrades. ng 
rye is 0@65c., and short rye and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter mar- 
ket has advanced this week on account of the 
strike. Very few Western receipts have come 
in, and cold storage butter has been called upon 
to meet the demand. The strike has enabled 
holders to dispose of a great deal of their old 
stock. State ioey has not been plentiful. Ex- 
tra creamery is quoted at 19}4@20c.; firsts, 17@ 
18c.; seconds, 15@16c.; thirds, 14@live.: State 
dairy, h half-firkin tubs, 14@18c.: Weish tubs, 

iéc.; imitation creamery, 1@l5c.; Western 

<a WHO lO. , and factory, 10@l4c. The mar- 
on is steady for cheese, and nigher. Export de- 
mand has been pretty regular,and home job- 
bing trade is sufficient to use up a large percent- 

e of the smail sizes. Low grades are dull. 
oo size full creams are 734@9%c.; small sizes, 

pes 3 Choice Chenango County part ee 
e, 444 @4%4c.; common to 
4c., aj i Rae atts lg@2e. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry have 
been very high owing to small receipts from the 
West; but arrivals are coming “ again and 
prices are weakening. Prime ea chickens 
are 164g@li7c.; medium to good, fowls, 
13@13%4c.; old roosters, 8c. : baleen jog c. 
ducks, W@75c. per pair, and 138 
per pair. A fair manly of fres poultr is also 
coming in now, relieving ~— tension of the mar- 
ket. Turkeys are 7 is, 12@12c.; old 
cocks, 6@@4¢c.;_ Phi adeiphia Q ring chickens, 
24@25c.; Western dry picked, 15@21«.; scalded, 
l4@lic.: spring —— 12@12c., and Eastern 
geese, ‘alse. Eggs are also declining in view 
of wg receipts. Jerseys are l6c. per doz. ; 
State and Pennsylvania, lic.; Western, prime, 
lé4c., and inferior, $1.0@2.75 per case. 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are scarce and 
waated. Peaches are mustly poor, and 
ones are wanted. Pears are easy, but in fair de- 

man Cherries are scarce, currants easier, 
blackberries lower, muskmelons of good quality 
steady, but others duil, and —— fait 
demaud, but very plenty. Prime les 
$3.50@4 per bbi.; common to fair, $i. : per 
crate, $1.50@ 50@1.75 ; early yo pone 1a 25 
per basket : wild’ goose plums, per qt.; 
cherries, Saker per’ per bb.; a oe Staak 
berries, 4 rc gt.; huckleberries, @be. a 
river sapbertion, ee Sapa aa ; 
per pint: muskmelons, $1.50@3 . $141.50 
per half-bbl., basket, and pk nacho 
per 100. 


Fh ge ay AND VEGETABLES -_Seutern 
tatoes are in active demand, and sepease 

Snoderate. , eres, are —_ y and in ix e- 
mand, and peas, beans, and o' ob mp 
tables about steady. me a ghrs 
per bbl.; Kentucky a # per bbl.; 
ern shore ft Pll $1.50@2.25 ; 
$1.5023.50 pe yeniiae wers, $1@2 per bbl.; 
beets, $1 per P00 pAb peas, $1@1.25 per bag; 
string beans, re ori S cucumbers, 75c.@$1 per 
100; tomatoes, $ beh carrier; white tur- 
nips, $1. ae a ee per bbl. 100 bunches, aed Southern 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ] 


THE FUTURE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CROPS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 

















THE formidable competition of the Ar- 
gentine Republic with the United States 
and other exporting countries in the Euro- 
pean wheat market, has undoubtedly been 
partly responsible for the general depres- 
sion in prices for that commodity and for 
the consequent contraction of the wheat 
acreage this season. The exact production 
of the wheat fields of Argentina cannot be 
ascertained yet, but the possible yield of 
the country and its importance as a de- 
pressing factor to American wheat, have 
probably been largely exaggerated by for 
eign reports. Of the fourteen provinces of 
the country, only those of Entre Rios, 
Buenos Ayres, one-half of the Province of 
Cordova, and one-third of Santa Fé, are 
even possible wheat-growing districts ; and 
the territory covered by these provinces are 
scarcely larger than the wheat area of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. The rest of the land is 
either in the arid belt that extends over 
three-quarters of the Republic, or within 
the areas of the tropical rainfalls, where it 
is impossible to raise wheat. 

Even within the so called wheat-produc- 
ing provinces of Argentina the uncertain- 
ties of the climate make it difficult for the 
farmers to depend upon any average yield. 
The exports of cereals from the country 
during the last few years show the wide 
variation in the productions, due almost 
entirely to the capriciousness of the weather 
and the frequent invasions of great swarms 
of locusts. The wheat exports of the Re- 
public in i888 were eight times those of 1889, 
and the corn exports of 1890 were twelve 
times greater than those of 1891. Taking 
several years in succession we find that the 
aggregate yield of wheat in Kansas for 1891, 
1892 and 1893 was 150,000,000 bushels, and 
that of Argentina 120,000,000 bushels. A 
few years ago the Republic did not produce 
enough wheat to supply its uwn wants; 
but last year it exported more than 30,000,- 
(00 bushels, and it is predicted that the 
quantity likely to be shipped this year will 
reach 60,000,000 bushels. 

While the reports of the possible enor- 
mous future productions of Argentina 
may be somewhat discredited, the fact 
is nevertheless self-evident that the 
price of wheat must be seriously affected 
by this great addition of yield to the 
world’s supply. The decrease in the 
wheat acreage of this country must follow; 
but more important than this will be the 
impetus it will give to the gradual change 
in the crop distributions in this country. 
The relative production of the chief cereals 
in the United States- show a constant 
change in quantity as well as in location. 
The wheat and corn acreage in the Eastern 
States decreased rapidly years ago, while in 
the Western portion of the country it ex- 
panded in even greater proportions. With 
the opening of the great Northwestern 
tracts of wheat land to cultivation the cen- 
ter of production shifted again, but as most 
of the higher class wheat land is now 
brought under cultivation the future 
changes will be rather in quantity than in 
location. 

Some very significant changes along this 
line are brought out clearly in the census 
figures, and by a study of them the course 
of crop distribution in tbe future may be 
understood asour population moves rapidly 
from the rural districts to the cities. One 
of the most important changes is the sub- 
stitution of grass and hay land for wheat 
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acreage. During the decade from 1879 to 
1889 the wheat acreage of the country de- 
creased nearly 8 per cent.; corn increased a 
trifle over 15 per cent., and oats and hay in- 
creas 7 per cent., the latter nearly 
78 per cent. The increase of the population 
in this time was about 25 per cent. Oats 
and hay are not exported in any consider- 
able quantity; but the surplus corn and 
wheat must find foreign markets to keep 
the prices steady and remunerative. The 
increase of the hay and oat acreage over 
that of any of the other products, and even 
over that of population, has been due large- 
ly to the great demand for horses in cities 
for pleasure, work and street railways. 
The city horses consume much more hay 
and more oats than the country ones, for 
the latter are on grass a good part of the 
year, and town life thus greatly fosters the 
demand for these two products. The cen- 
sus tabulations of the areas under hay and 
oats Lave just been completed, and the re- 
sults are somewhat surprising, showing in 
a general way the future trend of our agri- 
culture. 

In all sections of the country, except New 
England, the hay and oat areas were in- 
creased, and in the majority of them the 
wheat acreage was decreased, and in nearly 
half thecorn areas were like wise diminished. 
The land brought under cultivation and 
to the areas of the United States for grow- 
ing staple crops during the ten years from 
1879 to 1889, amounted to 51,500,000 acres. 
Of this vast stretch of new land a greater 
part of it went to expand the acreage de- 
voted to the cultivation of the forage crops. 
Hay claimed most of it with a magnificent 
acreage of 23,800,000, and oats 12,200,000 
acres. Only 15,500,000 acres of the added 
land went to the cultivation of corn, cot- 
ton, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes and 
tobacco. In addition to this large acreage 
devoted to the cultivation of hay and oats, 
heavy drafts were made upon the old wheat 
and corn lands to make room for the ex- 
panding meadows. Not only does this 
point to the fact that in the future all new 
additions of land to the cultivated area 
will be absorbed by the forage crops, but 
annually larger drafts will be made upon 
the wheat and corn land until the surplus 
of these grains for export will be largely 
diminished. 

In New England during the past decade 
there was an actual decrease in the area of 
meadow land of 57,000 acres,and of grain 
land, 166,000 acres. This may be accounted 
for in several ways. The many abandoned 
farms in New England may be responsible 
for some of this, and the great increase in 
the cultivation of garden vegetables, fruits, 
and other small farm preducts that must 
be raised near large centers of population, 
would be a sufficient reason for a decided 
changein the agriculture. But we find New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania all in- 
creasing their hay land, while susceptible 
to almost the same influences for a change 
as New England. The decided difference 
between New England and all the rest of 
the country raises the question whether 
farming is actually declining in thatsection 
of the United States. New York, during 
the ten years under review, added 630,000 
acres to its hayfields and 156,000 acres to its 
oat lands, shrinking its wheat acreage at 
the same time 274,000 acres and its corn 
286,000. Pennsylvania added 740,000 acres 
to its meadows and 73,000 to its oat area, 
and reduced its wheat and cornfields 461,- 
000 acres. Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Iili- 
nois and Wisconsin, added all together to 
the hay lands 4,174,000 acres, to the oat 
fields 3,900,000 acres, and decreased the 
wheat and corn areas 4,183,000. Iowa ex- 
panded its cultivated grass fields 400,000 
acres, and its oat lands 2,244,000, decreas- 
ing its wheat fields to accommodate the 
forage crops 2,363,000 acres. New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the other States, 
and have made large drafts upon their 
wheat and cornfields to expand their 
meadows. The same changes in crop 
production are noticeable throughout the 
West, and with the possible exception of 
the Dakotas .the hay and oat fields have ex- 
panded rapidly while the wheat and corn 
acreage has shown a decided tendency to 
shrink. 

Several apparent influences are working 
these mighty changes in the agriculture of 
thecountry. The export crops have become 
more uncertain in value every year, while 
the demand for the forage crops to supply 
home consumption has more than kept pace 
with the increased cultivation of them. 
Thedairy business, sheep and general cattle 
raising have advanced with great rapidity, 
and forage crops have to be grown to feed 
theanimals. The demand for milk, butter, 
cream and cheese ir the cities is sufficient to 
absorb all that are raised on the farms, and 
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the consumption increases as fast as the 
population. City life creates demands for 
horses, and unless steam and electricity 
displace horses entirely on surface railroads 
the requirements for hay and oats will far 
outrun the supply. 

It looks very much, from the figures pre- 
sented by the new census, that ourexports 
of wheat and corn are to decrease steadily 
year by year, not because Argentina or any 
other country makes it impossible for 
American farmers to compete in foreign 
markets, but because our home require- 
ments will make larger drafts upon the 
wheat and corn acreage until the production 
of these grains no more than equals the de- 
mand for home consumption. Already the 
forage crops absorb all of thenew land tbat 
is brought into cultivation, and a great 
deal of the old corn and wheat land is 
turned into meadows in order to satisfy 
the requirements for stock, dairy and 
sheep raising. Despite the fact that 
the hay and oat fields have been 
enormously expanded during the past fif- 
teen years, the prices for the products in 
the present commercial depression have 
been far more satisfactory than for either 
wheat or corn. Foreign markets have not 
been depended upon at all for these re- 
munerative prices, for home requirements 
have steadily absorbed the whole crop. 
The reports show that the acreage for this 
season’s wheat and corn has been greatly 
decreased, while that of hay and oats have 
expanded in proportion. Nevertheless, 
prices for futures in oats are held up stead- 
ily—a fact alone which is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the confidence in this grain. 

{Instead of a rapid diminution in the value 
of wheat until it reaches a point where loss 
is actually felt, it seems fair to assume that 
there will be a gradual decrease in the acre- 
age until the forage requirements of the 
country are satisfied, even to the point 
where no corn or wheat is exported. 

NEw York CIry. 
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OUR SHRUBBERY. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


THERE is nothing which adds so much to 
the beauty and value of a place as a good 
selection of hardy shrubs and plants, and 
there is nothing which increases in beauty 
and value more rapidly, or is likely to give 
the owner so much satisfaction and pleas- 
ure ; and yet the cost itself is trifling, espe- 
cially when it is associated with love and 
intelligent care for the plants. A little 
propagation in the spring and fall, a division 
of roots now and then, a few cuttings and 
an occasional plant from the nursery, and 
almost without any appreciable cost one 
has beautiful surroundings and choice 
flowers for nearly every month in the year. 

And how much more pleasing it is than 
the studied effects which have been evolved 
from intricate lines and figures of gay sum- 
mer annuals. The first cost of one is 
scarcely more than that of the other, and 
vet how dissimilar the results. A fewshort 
months and the frost comes, and the bright 
beds are blackened and laid low, and our 
money gone; and the next year the same 
expense and disappointment must be gone 
through with again. But with the hardy 
shrubs and plants it is different. When 
the frost claims the hollyhocks and fox- 
gloves and tritomas, and all the rest of 
them, it is only for atime. In the spring 
they come out stronger and more vigorous 
than ever. 

And every year adds to their beauty. 
Honeysuckles and roses clamber over the 
piazzas and fences, and sprawl lawlessly 
among the shrubs and upon the grass; 
small clumps of Japan quinces and rhodo- 
dendrons and Rosa rugosas and hydrangeas 
grow into great masses, and fairly make 
our garden overflow with beauty ; isolated 
bulbs and roots are transformed into mag- 
nificent clumps of auratum lilies and irises 
and peonies; and everywhere, under and 
among them, are carpets and beds of vincas 
and myrtles and daphnes, and all the sweet 

and delicate flowers which we love and are 
willing to share with the bees and the but- 
terflies and the humming birds. 

Almost before winter has removed his 
white covering we see myriads of snow- 
drops and crocuses and violets peeping 
through the grass and shrubbery, and from 
the cosy nooks along the path; and later 
comes rare blue scillas and yellow daffodils 
and scarlet tulips and odors of hyacinths 
and lilies of the valley and lilacs and haw- 
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their purity, and grand rhododendrons and 
glorious auratum lilies showing stately 

And following each other in unbroken 
succession we have exquisite Japan irises, 
hardy pinks, hydrangeas, and a long pro- 
cession of stately lilies, commencing with 
June and ending only with frost ; tall spikes 
of hollyhocks and foxgloves, and lovely 
beds of larkspurs and evening primroses ; 
and, late in November, yellow and white 
and pink chrysanth , and anemones, 
and pansies, and perhaps a few bunches of 
delicate white daisies. 

Every day, from the first overthrow of 
winter in March to the early snows of No 
vember or December, we have cut flowers 
for our table, cut flowers for our button- 
holes, cut flowers for the neighbors, and 
flowers, not cut, to smile at us from the 
lawn, and the hardy border, and the garden 
corners, and ali the warm cosy nooks around 
the house. 

And all this need not necessarily cost us 
any more than the beds of coleus and other 
annuals which make bright patches of color 
on our lawns during the three summer 
months. It may take a little longer, per- 
haps; but each year has its own wealth of 
bloom, and each year is an improvement on 
the last. 

Almost any plant may be propagated by 
cuttings or divisious of roots, and some of 
them can be increased with wonderful rap- 
idity. 

I know a-man who bought a Hydrangea 
paniculata grandifiora from an agent. 
This is one of the grandest flowering shrubs 
wehave. The man did not know very much 
about shrubs, but he was fond of them and 
fond of experimenting. The second year he 
discovered that the shrub was much im- 
proved by severe pruning. It grew better, 
aud the blossoms were much larger. Then 
he discovered that if the cuttings were in- 
sertedin the ground any time before the 
leaves started in June they would root 
easily. He raised quite a large number of 
plants this way. All of them blossomed 
the same season the cuttings were inserted, 
and the second year were large enough to 
transplant. He set them in a hedge, five or 
six feet apart, in front of his house. The 
land was rich and mellow, and they grew 
rapidly. At present the hedge is eight or 
ten feet high, ard presents a grand spec- 
tacle during August and September. From 
the road it looks like an immense bank of 
snow. 

One year this man put in nearly two thou- 
sand cuttings, and very few of them failed 
to root. He has given away hundreds of 
plants to his neighbors, has sold hundreds 
of dollars’ worth, and has a thousand or 
more fiue plants on his place. And yet he 





. has not followed it as a business, has not 


advertised, and has done comparatively lit- 
tle work at it—a few hours in the spring 
and fall, putting in cuttings and trans- 
planting as the shrubs became crowded. 

Another man has an acre or so of choice 
shrubs which he has raised almost entirely 
from cuttings and divisions of plants that 
have been picked up here and there. He is 
a mechanic and only has an occasional half- 
hour to spare to his lot; and yet, during 
the few years he has owned it, he has 
changed the barren hill-ide into a veritable 
gatden of beauty. And I doubt if, outside 
of his work, it has cost him more than 
twenty-five dollars. 

Several years ago some of the cottage 
owners at Narragansett Pier had hedges of 
California privet set around their grounds. 
These hedges are pruned two or three 
times during the summer, and the cuttings 
are usually thrown into the road. Occa- 
sionally persons going by have picked them 
up and carried them home. At present 
there are probably twenty fine hedges in 
the vicinity that are the direct result of 
these cuttings. Iftheowners had purchased 
the plants from a nursery the hedges 
would have cost from ten to twenty dol- 
lars each; as it is they only cost a few 
hours’ labor. 

Ihave mentioned these facts merely to 
show how easy it is to acquire or increase 
shrubbery. If cuttings of any particular 
plant cannot be had in the neighborhood, 
send to a nursery or to some one who has 
them for sale. They cost very little ; some- 
times it is better to buy astocky shrub of 
some particular variety you want. A few 
years’ careful propagation will increase it 
many fold; and plants of one’s own grow- 
ing are apt to be stronger and more healthy 
tha those procured from a distance, and 
certainly the grower feels more satisfac- 
tion and pride in them. 

Of course, all plants do vot increase with 
the same readiness. Some must be propa- 
gated by cuttings, some by layerings, some 
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by grafting ; and now and then there is 
one which the amateur had best leave alone. 
But with the great majority even the begin- 
ner will find little difficulty. Cuttings and 
division of roots will increase most plants 
almost indefinitely. 

AsaruleI have it found it best to insert 
the cuttings in the spring, before the buds 
started. Hydrangeas and some other shrubs 
can be rooted as late as June. California 
privet will root easily any time during the 
summer. 

The cuttings should be from four to six 
inches in length, and, if possible, be insert- 
ed in a moist piece of ground. They may be 
placed very close together in the rows, and 
the rows made just far enough apart to cul- 
tivate.easily. At the end of the first year 
they will be large enough to transplant. 

But now and then one will meet with a 
plant which will tax his utmost patience. I 
remember a fine Daphne cneorum which I 
wished to increase, I tried green woud and 
hard wood cuttings in spring, summer and 
fall, in greenhouse, cold-frame and open 
ground, and each experiment was as unsuc- 
cessful as the others. At last I read an ex- 
periment of a noted propagator, and, altho 
it seemed sure death for the plant, I deter- 
mined to try it. My daphne was a strong, 
bushy plant, ten or twelve inches high, and 
fifteen or eighteen in diameter. I lifted it 
and reset it, with only the extreme tips of 
the branches above the ground. These I 
spread apart and carefully filled in between 
with firm soil. When I had finished there 
was’ nothing visible of the plant except 
forty or fifty tiny green spots on the sur- 
face of the ground. It was on a hillside, aud 
the summer was very dry; so I was not 
much surprised the next spring to fiud 
that none of the branches hud rooted. How- 
ever, they seemed fresh and thrifty, so I 
concladed to give them another year. Be- 
fore the second spring came round I had 
forgotten all about the daphne. 

One day two ladies called and began to 
talk about flowers. One of them said that 
she had recently lost a daphne and that she 
would like to send after another; but as she 
had already lost several she was almost 
afraid to risk it. I then told them about 
my experience, and we went out to examine 
the plant. To my surprise every branch 
and shoot had seat forth a. fine network of 
tiny roots. I let each of the ladies have 
several plants, and divided and set out the 
rest. 

Another plant that bothered me was the 
hardy rose. I tried cuttings in the green- 
house and out, and in all seasons of the 
year, but only met with indifferent success. 
At last I put cuttings in an old cold frame 
that was partly open to the weather. Dur- 
ing the winter the frame was frequently 

half-filled with spow ; but the next spring I! 
had a fine lot of thrifty young rose bushes. 
If I had inserted the cuttings early in the 
spring, before the leaves started, I think 
they would have done just as well. 

These examples, I hope, will show that 
any one, with patience and a little money, 
can provide himself with choice shrubbery 
and plants; and there is a fascination in 
propagating plants that can be found in no 
other pursuit. I doubt if the merchant 
watches the market quotations with half as 
much interest as the propagator watches 
the result of some of his experiments. 

Any boy or girl on a farm could have a 
small nursery in one corner of the garden. 
It would be a constant source of plea-ure 
and instruction, and, with little trouble, 
could be made to yield a snug income. 

Peace Dats, R. I. 
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THE CHINAMAN AND THE CALI- 
FORNIA FARMER. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








THE Chinaman has come to realize that 
for himself, as well as for the California 
farmer, there may be money in fruit. The 
Chinaman does not now confine himself to 
being, hired by a white man to pick fruit. 
The Chinaman has aspired to greater thiugs 
than that. He sometimes now becomes a 
contractor for fruit or leases large orchards. 
This year the residents of Chico, Butte 
County, are disgusted because all the larger 
orchards about that city, including the or- 
chards of General Bidwell, have been leased 
to Chinese. Before this it has been custom- 
ary toemploy in the orchards, during the 
fruit season, two or three hundred white 
men, women and children from Chico; but 


_ how it is said that three hundred Chinese 


will be brought to Chico to do the work this 
season. In view of this treatment The 
Chronicle-Record recently protested as fol- 
lows : 

“Our own race and people are entitled to the 
first choice atself-sapport. . . . If you have 
need of laborers employ those who live here, 


+ 
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have their families here, educate their children 
here, and spend their wages here. These people 
have of inherent right the first call upon the 
labor which should support them.” 

But the Chinese are not interested in 
Chico orchards exclusively. In the Fresno 
district, the Chinese, as reported at the 
May meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society, held in San Francisco, were con- 
tracting for a great deal of fruit at such 
prices as will allow the Chinese to dry it all 
if necessary. The intention of the Chinese, 
however, has teen to ship East a good deal 
of the fruit. Further south, in Kern Coun. 
ty, the Bakersfield Californian reports the 
presence of a Chinaman from Hanford, who 
for some time has been buying all the fruit 
he could get, but who has been unwilling 
to make contracts by the ton. He has made 
them on so much per tree, usually about 
one dollar. As a dollar, while enough to 
pay for the yield of a young tree, would be 
poorer pay for the two or three hundred 
pounds of fruit on each older tree, the Cal- 
ifornian thinks the astute Chinaman has 
the better end of the bargain. 


Tulare County also has met a Chinese 
fruit buyer. A Chinaman there contracted 
for the crop of two acres of apricots for 
$1,200, paying $400 in advance. This was a 
good sale as sales have gone thus far this 
season, for the fruit-grower, altho the Chi- 
naman anticipated making a profit of $200 
per acre. The Visalia Deita, reporting the 
contract, gives the estimate that tbe apri- 
cot trees will yield at least 450 pounds each, 
making 248 tons of fruit per acre. Picking 
and drying the fruit will cost $160 per acre, 
and the fruit growers think that the apri- 
cots will not bring less than 1244 cents per 


pound, therefore the yield will be $1,000 per” 


acre, returning the Chinaman a net profit 
of #240 per acre. Whether the Chinaman 
wil) really be as successful as this or not, 
is yet be seen; but the fact that fruit 
growers think that the apricots will not 
bring less than 124 cents, shows that the 
Chinaman had an eye for his own interests, 
like any white man. 

In view of the connection between China- 
men and California’s fruit crops, some or- 
ganization has been effected. At Biggs, in 
Butte County, on account of the fact that 
many orchards of the county are being 
leased or worked by Chinese and Japanese, 
there has been formed a white labor union, 
designed to prevent the employment in or- 
chard work of men from the Celestial and 
Sunrise Kingdoms. A labor bureau is con- 
nected with the organization, for the pur- 
pose of helping ali competent and worthy 
white laborers, women, boys and children, 
to obtain employment. Aout Colusa, in 
Colusa County, this year, there is only one 
orchardist who, aS reported, has employed 
Chinamen to pick fruic. 

In Yuba City, Sutter County, at a meet- 
ing of farmers the !ast part of May, a union 
was organized to promote the employment 
of white, instead of Chinese, labor. A reso- 
lution, un which the union was based, was 
as follows: 


“Oar only purpose is to bring about such con- 
ditions as will make it to the interest of em- 
pees prey to give the preference to white labor, 
and to enable them to dispense with the labor 
of Chinese and Japanese, to the mutual benefit 
of employers and employed, and to the uphoid- 
ing of trade and general prosperity of the coun- 
try. We propose to do this by theestablishment 
of a white labor union, with a business depart- 
ment to be known as a white labor bureau, as a 
means,of communication between emyloyers 
and those seeking employment. And we 
earnestly invoke the co-operation and sympathy 
of all employers of labor in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this organization.” 


Meantime the Chinaman continues bis 
connection with California agriculture. 
Who shail hinder him, if be bas money, 
from going to the largest and best bearing 
fruit orchards in the State and bargaining 
with the owners for the crop? Who shall 
hinder him from oc lng 3 his own Celes 
tial brethren to pick and box or dry such 
fruit’ Once, according to the confession 
of a Colusa paper, tae Chinaman was a 
necessity, his arm being the “only one 
available to save a crop.” Now, even 
tho one might wish that all the white 
California people who desire to pick 
frait or control crops migut do so, who can 
wholly blame the Chinaman if he, too, longs 
for part of the income from the enormous 
fruit crops of this State ? 

China has furnished some additions to 
the agriculture of this State. Tne dwarf 
banana has lived here, the Southern Chinese 
hemp palm and the originally Chinese 
strawberry guava have grown in California, 
and at the present time two different vari- 
eties of rice, the seed of which was brought 
from China, are being tried at the experi- 
ment gardens in Kern County. It has n 
thought by some that rice would be a prof- 
itable crop in that valley. 

At the State University at Berkeley, re- 
cently, experiments have been made with 
seven varieties of sorghum to see how much 
green and dry fodder could be had per acre 
from different cuttings during the summer 
and fall. Seven varieties of sorghum were 
tried. one being the ‘“‘ Chinese Imphee”’ varie- 
ty. Feeding experiments were tried with 
the seven varieties, to see what the preference 
was among cows, and it was discovered 
that the cows ate all of the ‘* Chinese Im- 

hee’”’ variety, whereas, of the other six 
Kinds, the cows left butts from a foot to 
eighteen inches in length. 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Permanent Benefit. 


Ayer’s Pills that I received perma- 
nent benefit.”—C. H. Hurcuines, 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











TREES, 
PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
BULBS 
for Fall Planting. 





Plant your lawns and hardy gardens 
in the Fall, and rest assured you 
will get good results. 





We will have a large collection of 


Bulbs at very moderate cost. 





Write for catalogue. 





B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
+54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, . 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckhoards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 

















One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
S:x Months, $1.50 | Four Years, 28.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for ofher 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List, 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York Cite 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking poreee Highest 


of ali in leavening strengt United 
States Government 


Report. 
Roya BAkKiInc Powper Co,, 106 Wall St., N 


STEINWAY 4 


DOUBLE TKIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the So¢iety of Arts for 
*“B-st Pianos and. several merito- 
rivus and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE G0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 3ist, 1893.. $23. 334: 482 38 

$1,666,635 23 

IFE RATE Eh DOWMENT policies are is- 


i. 
sued at the old life rate a 
_ Cash aistri tions & are paid upon all pol- 


* LIABILITIES...........000++ 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash gurren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, retes and vaiues for any age sent on 
application 4 the Com pany’s Office 
BEN J, F. EVENS, President. 

AL ad D Te FOSTER, Vice-Pres 
Ril LL. Secretary. 
Ww M. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec, 





1820 


Charter Perpetual. 894 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of rhiladelphia. 





I irsinti entsad << vicnbesnxehunks vices $400.000 00 
Insurance Reserve............+.+ «-«+ 1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 51,352 46 
ab BEBOES.. <ccvcenevccséucesecsveteces 953,721 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...93,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Orrice—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
BOOMING ie siickdevincs secee8 $8,888,870 1? 
LIABILITIES............-0:-04++ 7.826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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Made to meet the modern want for « ma- 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point ot 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of iak, copying or 
_ record, The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company sna 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
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SUITS, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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THE DUNNING BOILERS. 
Have you sc * a Catalogue 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heatin ng? 


_spmme our System be: 
Bet Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Also make Engines, Boilers 
and Machinery. 
New York Gentral Iron Works 
Company, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
HILL'S MANSION HOUSE, 


MPTON, M 
Open outan eee jem 


Plimpton Ho House Be and | Annexes, 
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- 700 Mile 
SEA TRIPS 


BY-THE BEAUTIFUL NBW STEA MSHIP# or tHE 


Old Dominion Line 
to ld Poit Comet or Vinpnis Bech and et 


(Hygeia Hotel) (Princess Anne Hotel.) 
Most Delightful Reserts on the Atlantic Ceast for a 


SUMMER OUTING 


MAY BE MADE FoR 
$ Old Point Comfort, $16.00 $ 
Virginia Beach, - 17.00 | 7 
A day and a quarter at either hetel. 
INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 
OF MEALS AND BERTHS EN ROUTE AND A DAY AND A 
QUARTER’S BOARD AT EITHER HOTEL. 
This trip is an ideal one, as the 
course skirts the coast with little 
likelihood of seasickness, and passes 
in review many watering places and 
points of interest. 
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The De I De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 
If not found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts. in Stampsto 
The Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, Ili., 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
$30 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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